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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The Fifth Tribal Welfare Conference was held at Bordi under the auspices of 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi on the 12th, 13th and 14th January 1959. As 
usual, the addresses delivered at the Conference, the papers submitted etc. are 
printed in this volume. The Conference was held in an area where several experi- 
ments like Sarvodaya, Ashram Schools, Forest Co-operative Societies, agricultural 
farms etc. are being successfully tried among the tribals with the help of Bombay 
Government, by tried and selfless workers. Naturally therefore it has attracted a 
large number of delegates and social workers from different States of India. Added 
to it, it was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India and presided 
over by Shri V.L. Mehta, the pioneer in constructive work at the present day. 
Shri Gobind Ballabh Pant, Minister of Home Affairs, Govt, of India, in spite of old 
a<^e and other heavy responsible work attended the Conference and gave his bless- 
ings to it. Shri Shantilal Shah, Minister for Law and Labour, Govt, of Bombay 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Shri Sri Prakash, the Governor 
of Bombay has kindly inaugurated the Exhibition held in connection with the con- 
ference. The Conference was well attended and about 10,000 tribals from the 
surrounding areas were present. 

The Conference was, as usual, divided into three sections, (1) Social Welfare 
(2) Anthropology and (3) Tribal Representatives, which were presided over by 
Shri Jugatram Dave of Vedchhi (Surat Distt.) Dr. B.H. Mehta of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay and Shri Williamson Sangma, Minister, Tribal Welfare, 
Assam, respectively. The Conference may, without any exaggeration, be said to be 
a thorough success. 

The report contains 40 articles contributed by Social Workers, Anthropologists 
and Government Officers, all experienced in tribal work. They have been classified 
under the three sections and deal with the subjects covering each of them, as given 
below : — 

(1) Social Welfare Section. 

(a) Sarvodaya : — (1) Scheme of Bombay (2) Scheme of Sarva Seva Sangh 

(b) Development of Scheduled Areas under Special Multi-purpose Tribal 
Blocks (27 lakhs Scheme for each block for 5 years) 

(c) Intensive Development Scheme (Khadi Commission). 

(2) Anthropology Section. 

(a) Right approach to the process of assimilation, integration and accultura- 
tion of Tribals. 
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(3) Tribal Representatives Section. 
(a) Tribal welfare in general. 


The report is divided into six parts. Part 1 contains the addresses of the 
President of India, the President of the Conference and the Chairmen of the th 
sections. Parts 2, 3 and 4 contain the articles submitted and classified 
above three sections. Part a gives the reports of the three Sectlonc U ^ 

the open Conference. Part 6 contains three appendices giving th^'^ ^"’tt^d to 
passed at the Conference, the messages received and the c / 

visitors. "^^^^g^tes and 

The Conference proceedings were conducted in three sepa 
simultaneously under the chairmanship of the respective chair ^ sitting 

were held therein separately. On account of the limited timT ^'scussions 

the Conference, only selected papers could be read. We regret ^ ‘disposal of 

facilities the discussions could not be published verbatim. of 

We offer our sincere and heartfelt thanks to Dr. Rajendra P 
Ballabh Pant, Shri Sri Prakash, Shri V.L. Mehta, Shri Shantilal ^obind 

men of the three sections, who have been kind enough to accede Chair- 

Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh and participate in the deliberatio ^^^luest of 
ence in different capacities. We take this opportunity of expres"^ Confer- 

thanks to Shri S. R. Bhise, Secretary of the Reception Committee of '^eepfelt 

and his band of workers and volunteers who have contributed to it ^^ference 

™ succeEs_ 

The Bombay State Government have helped us in many wavs h 
and otherwise and our thanks are due to them also. ^ 


siviog 


grant 


We are extremely grateful to the writers of the articles wh 
contributions given material for discussions at the Conference. ° by 


Dnled : Uth August, JSSV. 
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Inaugural Address 

AND 

Other Addresses 










WELCOME SPEECH 


by 

Shri SHANTILAL H. SHAH, 

Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Fifth Tribal Welfare Conference 
delivered on 12th January, 1959 at Bordi (Thana Dist.)- 


Rashtrapatiji and Friends, 

On behalf of the Government, the 
people and especially the Adiwasis of 
Bombay State, I accord you a cordial 
welcome to this oth Tribal Welfare Con- 
ference held in the picturesque village of 
Bordi* 

Bordi is a small village in the Schedu- 
led area of Thana District close to the 
City of Bombay. It is noted for its fruit 
orchards, whose Chiku fruits are well 
known all over India. It has also attained 
a reputation as the 
tion centre in this State ^ 
situated in the Adiwasi area 
its surroundings have 

for manifold activities amongst the Adi- 
wasis. Near about are functioning a few 

forest labourers’ co-opera ives 


Chief Minister of the Bombay State, who 
was deeply moved by the appalling desti- 
tution and ignorance of the Adiwasis 
inhabiting the jungle areas of the Thana 
District and who founded the Adiwasi 
Seva Mandal nineteen years back for 
serving these jungle-folks. I happen to 
be one of the early members of that 
Mandal. 


first rural educa- 
Further, as it is 
Bordi and 
centres 


At Kos- 

bad, cf the Railway 

^ School, an Agricultural School 
rSrvodaya Vidyalaya. Further up 
j Kasa is the Sartodaj'a Pro- 

covering about forty villages and 
? „ on all-round development of the 
there- At Talwada, there is a fully 
devriops*^ Ashram School, with 80 boys 
and SO giria and a medical unit. The 
credit for all these activities goes to the 
late Shri Bal Gangadhar Kher, the first 


It will not be inappropriate if I say 
something about the Adiwasis of 
Bombay State and what the State has 
done for them. The Adiwasi population 
of the re-organised State of Bombay is 
42 lakhs. It was 32 lakhs in the former 
Bombay State. The problem of the 
Adiwasis is their isolation or segregation 
from the rest of the society living as they 
do in far off and inaccessible jungle 
tracts. The result is that they still lead 
a primitive life of their own and as com- 
pared to others have remained backward 
in all respects. But this does not mean 
that there are no good sides to their life. 
They have their own culture, their social 
system, their moral code, their philo- 
sophy of life and death. Good care is 
being taken both by the Government 
and the social service organisations to 
see that the good points in the way of 
111^ both individual and collective — are 
maintained and developed. 
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Bombay State is fortunate in having 
a number of social service organisations 
working for the cause of the Adiwasis 
all over its jungle areas. It was in 1928 
that the late Thakkar Bapa started the 
first organisation of this kind m the 
Panch Mahals District and about ten 
life workers made their homes amongst 
the Bhils of that district. Thakkar Bapa's 
example was an inspiration to others and 
gradually ten such organisations came 
into existence in the ten jungle districts 
of the State. These organisations have 
opened Ashrams in the midst of the 
jungle_ areas for carrying on different 
activities- social, economic, educational 
Md cultural-amongst the Adiwasis. 
Through these Ashiams there are at 
present working about 500 Sevaks 
workers, more than half of whom are 
from amongst the Adiwasis. 


One of the special activities of those 
bodies IS the organisation of kZl 
abourem- co-operatives started to £ 
the Adiwasis from the exploitation by 
orest contractors. Government recogn^ 
ed the desirability of the association of 
these bodies with this movement and 
entrusted the same to them from the 
very beginning. Their task is not onty 
to orgaiiise such co-operatives and con- 
duct their affairs in the initial stages hut 

to train up workers from amongst the 

Adiwasis so that in due course the co 
operatives arc managed by the Adiwasis 
themselves. Up to 1950-57, 276 such 
co-operatives were started with a 
membership of nearly 43,000 and with 
reserve and other funds to the tune of 
Rs. 40 lakhs. That year they got 33i 
jungle coupes for working and paid 
Rs. C3 lakhs as the price to the Govern- 


ment. In addition to wages, cartage, 
etc., which the members earned and 
which ran into a few lakhs, these co- 
operatives made a net profit of Rs 34 
lakhs, of which 50 per cent went to the 
Government as its share. The co-opera- 
tives have on their roll about 1,700 
people holding responsible posts. Out of 
them l,2o0 are Adiwasis. This will show 
how the objective is being achieved. 

That the Government is keenly alive 
to the part that the social service organi- 
sations play in the all-sided advancement 
° Adiwasis will also be seen from 
t e fact that when the Government 
£ci ed in 1948-49 to start Sarvodaya 
district, in memory 
o 1 ahatma Gandhi, it was decided to 
entimst this work to a responsible social 
wor 'er, representing such an organisa- 
Jon. ^ he project is meant for intensive 
work in an area covering about SO to 50 
^ backward economy or 
111 - ^ mostly by backward people 
niimt, ^ ^diwasis. Out of the total 
on,, projects 10 have been 

earK^ m the jungle areas of the State 

^0,000 

are Ml' j ^ ®otivities of these projects 

co-onpr-,f ’ ^ ‘Cottage industries and 
(5) com health and hygiene, 

and (7) 

lying the Sarv 

about equalitv?^^ activities is to bring 
economic anH Ik Political and 

order of ^ 

indeed. ^ ambitious task 


activity entrusted tt 
Service agencies is thi 
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starting of Ashram Schools. The objective 
underlying these schools is to create a 
new type of leadership amongst the 
Adiwasis, a leadership devoted to the 
uplift and advancement of these people 
in various fields. Pupils are admitted to 
these schools at the age of 7 and are 
given an intensive course in basic educa- 
tion with a special bias in favour of agri- 
culture for a period of seven years. The 
number of pupils per school is restricted 
to 120. These are residential schools with 
equal number of boys and girls. Self-reli- 
ance and self-sufficiency is their motto. 
Each school has attached to it a farm of at- 
least 10 acres of land with water facilities 
for irrigation. The farms are worked by 
boys and girls with the help of a few 
grown-ups in the initial stages. Other 
crafts like spinning, weaving and carpen- 
try are also taught in the higher classes. 
The pupils thus produce their own food, 
clothing and other requirements. These 
schools were first started in 1953-5-t and 
the first batch will be completing its 
seven years in 1959-60. Government is 
already considering what arrangements 
can be made for the higher training of 
those passing out of these schools. So far, 
about 60 such schools have been started 
and their development is progressing satis- 
factorily. These are some of the special 
activities carried on in this State through 
the social service agencies. We would 
have been delighted to take you round 
and show some of them to you. We 
must however be content with making 
a mention of them while welcoming you. 

The Government of Bombay took up 
the cause of the Adiwasis in 1928 when 
it appointed the State Committee to 
study their conditions and suggest 


measures of amelioration. The measures 
recommended by the Committee were 
accepted by the Government and arr- 
angements for their implementation 
were duly made. A special department for 
backward class welfare was created for 
this purpose as also a separate port-folio 
under a minister in the popular cabinet 
after attainment of independence. More 
committees followed as different pro- 
blems came to light. With the acceptance 
of their recommendations many more 
schemes had to be launched including 
introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education in certain selected 
areas. With the undertaking of these 
responsibilities the financial liability of 
the Government began to grow heavier 
every year. Detailed figures about the 
Government’s expenditure will be 
tiresome. However, I may only mention 
that in addition to the ordinary e.xpenses, 
Government spent a sum of Rs. 1 crore 
28 lakhs during the First Five Year Plan 
over different activities for the welfare 
of the Adiwasis. A provision of nearly 
Rs. 2 crores has been made in the Second 
Five Year Plan and sums are being spent 
according to the Plan. We shall be fail- 
ing in our duty if we do not mention the 
substantial financial help that the Central 
Government has been rendering to this 
State for all its schemes. The contribu- 
tion from the Centre has been more 
than 50 per cent. 

Special mention must be rrade of the 
Multipurpose Development Blocks 
sponsored by the Central Government. 
These are sin ilar to the Sarvedaya Pro- 
jects and Community Dcvclopm.ent 
Blocks. The only special point is that 
they are restricted to the Scheduled 
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Areas and each of them covers about 50 
villages with a total population of about 
23,000, mostly Adnvasis. Seven such 
Blocks have been started in this State. 
Work in these Blocks which began two 
years ago, has now got a momentum. 
The total amount that will be spent in 
five years is Rs. 27 lakhs per Block. The 
work in these Blocks is of an intensive 
all round type reaching every village or 
even every family. The main emphasis 
is on rousing local initiative and enthusi- 
asm for advancement and provision of 
amenities for a better life. The Block 
Officer is the Deputy Collector but there 
IS under him an Assistant Block Officer 
to carry out the work on the spot. He 
is generally an experienced social worker. 
The progress in all Blocks has been 
satisfactory. 

The work done so far both by the 
Government and the social service 
agencies has done much m raising the 
pneral level as well as the standard of 
living of the Adiwasis. But it cannot be 
said that their problems of povertv and 
ignorance have yet been solved. Their 
main occupation is agriculture. Some of 
them do own some land. But they have 
not sufficient resources to cultivate the 
land properly. The land they have is in 
most cases not very fertile, without 
irrigation facilities, nor is the area 
sufficient, with the result that the one 
crop they get in the rains is not sufficient 
to last them for the year. Others have 
been cultivating as tenants their own 
lands gone into the hands of the Saokars. 
The tenants were an exploited class 
before the tenancy legislation of this 
State was passed. Under the Tenancy 
Acts their exploitation has ceased and 


they arc nowon the way ag,a!n to become 
masters or holder:, of tlic land they till. 

, do not 

ufficient employment on the land 


Whether owner.sor they 

rjet 

they till throughout year. There is also 
a big l.mdicss class, which has to depend 
on agricultural labour for their living, 
riicir condition is appalling- Even in 
the vicinity of Bordi they occasionally 
have to subsist on roots, tubers, wild 
fruits and edible leaves for nearly two 
months during the rainy season when 
they have no work. This problem of 
giving them full employment for the 
whole year is a hard one to tackle. 

^ Forest work is their secondary occupa- 
tion. But this gives work to only about 
.5,000 people and that too for about 
three months in a year. What the forest 
abourers^ co-operatives have done is to 
stop their exploitation by the forest 
contractors. These co-operatives have 

additional employment. 
It 1 a view to provide some additional 
*^mp ojment, the Government has decid- 
^ 6ive them small contracts for 
pu 1 C Works like roads and buildings, 
some of the co-operatives have been tak- 
^ works and thus giving some 
ber* employment to their mem- 
tn ^ substantial enough 

to meet tile problem. 

being done to teach 
ino c^^u help them in start- 

this industries. But the efforts in 
successr^^^'°''- proved either un- 
Problem'"^ inadequate. One of the 

See is W Con. 

ment T 7 i ** nnder-employ- 

be a rp solved there cannot 

conditions their living 

the President of this 



v^z^m ^To ^^?5?rai^ m TOT 


tn^ ^ 5if|^“t ! 

fj I f? ^r ':!|^I 5!?I 

I qif iq irrci^'5 ^flf^i^fiCf 
?Tr^5raT ir ?ii^ ^ mz,- 

siTf^“l % ^ 1 % ^ Jpra ra^it «ji I 

^ ?Ti^ ^ ilfir =^rf^ 59 f^?: fei 

5 1 i'T^^ ^r H m^FF 9 ^13* 
9i9t ^ qRT? || M\ I 59 qi?: 59 5 ^ 1 % n 
9iT qif qqf 9 q|9 5 I ^1 % 919 «Ftq licti 

m W I, 95 Y 5^ 1^ I 1 % 999F9r I 

fq: qr^ % qiiqqi=9f 91 599 qir 99(^99 

I qY ^^9 fq? rw 9<t% 9 q^T q:m 

599 9q! §59 1 1 Ri;9 9 ^: 5 1 qn^t qqq 
^91 I 

g^ 913 I ^ Efit 99 95% 99 ?ft qrar 
9159 95i 5^ 9^1 9, g^ 9 ; S ?S99 95 

% 9^ 9 5i5r q;r qsrg 59[39ir99Y % 

SRf =9^1^ ^r 99^9 59 1 99 q;R 59 % ^ 
f3^ ^ S?: prr 9r 1 995 39 ! 9 $ ^ 5t^r 
9191 9r re 95 qjR 955 59 % 9%9f 1 
^ 59f%5F 599 ^ f59I? 5I9l 99(5 9^ 
39% g% ?fk 91 qrfe 9^ p9 f% 9l qfrai 


39 999 9^91 >% 95 99(59 ^1 d ^Cl I 
999 ^9l 9 59% 3^ 75[ \ 1 

5T(r3qifg9f 9F.r 9.(9 915999 % CJ5 
% |9Y 15^ 99! 9^ 919 % ^5 €(% WB 9.99 
|59 t 1 q%5 99(9 599 %9r 599% 9151 5^Y 
59 999 ii 91% 1% t 995 99 9l 5T9l 
59 999 95 599T mSlR 95f 5? 9T9T I f999r 
5l9I =9Tr5% I 95t5 39 95 991 g’?^ 91591 95 I 
591'^ 919 %i9 95^9R1? 95T1 9T3T9 9 95f 
f9?l% 1 ^5 9l9I 95^9.51? % 51919 9 959 
50% 9^(91 ^rs9 5t 5(191 1 1 '^919 9 59 

995 9H999 % 9.t f51% 5 951 59(^11991 ^ 
^991 9|9 I I 5ll5 951 951 959 19991 r959R 
591 9115% 5191 39 955 95f 51 9191 1 I 
919% 9119 955 %5 ^raiH Efii f^tgi I 951 % 
51lf^f99f 9l 9991 95T ^ 99%991 95 513- 
919 9 9 999591 ^ 3195 991 HIRII % «9T5I 
I I 5%5 9% 9l 9^ 95191 91319 9 95 99% f | 
399 9l 59 951% % 9 qIo 9% |% | [% 351 
95391 95139 I i 3131, 951? ^ 95t 9I9I 
% 3R9I % 9 995 % 9139 9I I ^ 

9155 95 511391 9l| 3191 3l% 91 399% ^fS9I5 
^1? 9599 dal I I 
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^ li ^ 
I m ?rRrq; mmi'^] ^ 
Q?sqr q^qq^ q | | q^qq^qr % tfqi^ 
^ qTrq% ?tr ^ qit qq; iwr | 
^ qm^qira^' qfi qsft qt qft # q ^sft 
ll 1 1 qqq ql qrri^qi^ i^r qqs 
fftRl % ?Jiq 1 %^ fq^ q^ 1 1 q|q qigf q 
|9d q^ qqiqqi q ?q qq 1 1 q^ ^q 
t # q|q qraf q ^ q q|q t ^r^q 1 1 
qjk qr qqq q'l qf q ql qqnC I 
qgq q qq ^ q^% qqq qrrq q't ?il: | 
^ fqq# % ^rq ql qrqc[ qrlJ)- ^ gqq 
f%qr qfq 1 

^ q^ qqq f%^ trq; q^q q^ q^i I q 
f^q) qq; g?qr qq?qr 1 1 qf 

^Fiq fqqf q?r I fqj fqq% q^ q^ q 
q^qiq Rq^ %\ q^T q;rq qK^ %q 
it qqt qq^i 'K ^Tf^qR it, qrnqf-q'f 
q q5rat qRrq q qs^q qrtr it, qql qf q;rq 
^q it q^qi 1 1 ra: qq qqq 1 1 qqq^ 

Rqfq ^ qCf qt ^sRr 1 1 
qqq qlqrfer fqtrq qq% % ^1 qlqr^ q|q 
^ %^'t li 1 1 ^ qqq ?r{qq; qra ^ qi I 
f% qfcT qqif q % %qt ^r qrq qt 5Rf q 
qr q ^ qqqr qi|q I qr q qrq I, qr 
q q^r qrq^ 1 1 ^ qq^ qrq^: fqq) ^ 
sRiq it q% ^ qi qq% ^ it qir 
qf^ iqq qr^ ^ ^ qrrq q|%qr I ^ qi^ 
^ % r%^ qq^ ^ ^{q q qn ^qr rq 


sq# qt q qr^q qq qjE il q qlqR) ^ 1 ^ 
q sqq r%^ # ^>qr qfi it i ^ Rqfe 
q qq |q 3^1 qfqr ^ qq fq qf q? f% 
5 RTq qrq rqql qq ^ § qq i qf qrq qfq 
^?T 1 1 ^ |qr ^q q^r qqq qq^ 
qqfq^ qrk eS qf^ qiwq??n ^ I i qCi 
?q qrq qt ^ qR qqo I | fqq qqq q| qrq 
?«q sqqR qrqr q gq: fqqr qr qr ^ qrfq'i 
^ gq: iqqr 3q qR qg q cRf ^ qfeqnqj 
qrqq q't i m qr 3qq q qgq ^ qfeqr^qr 
q^ 15 q^r q% 1 1 gqr q^qr qrt 
^REHTi ^ q?s: ^ q^ iq qrq q f?: q^ 
^ q^ qR^ qt qqr?: 1 1 ?Tk qqql 
qj^qr HI qqqr qq^ 1 1 qqrq iqi^ ^miq 
^ it qf Irqi qqq ^2 q 3?^ ^[ I fq qrf 
prr q qiq I 

RTI^ I iq i:q qiq q gijf^ ^ 
q fq q^? 5)^ qqqr qrqrt qr^ fq ^^r qf q 
qqq — iq qf qrq qi% r^ qr 1 1 fqq ^ 
q^ q qTq% qi^ 4qq ^ ^ qT% qrtq qit* 
qft qqqr q snq^ ?rqqif i ^ qr^r f fq 
qRqlq ?Trf^qrR qqq qq q fq qqR qr 
qiq?TFi?q fqqr I iqqq qraqr ^ 
qqqtqq qrq qqq qr^ ^q miq qt 
^ 1 1 qq^s: fq qrq # ^ qrqi qq^ 

q’qqr qgq qq 1 1 ^ qf I fq qg^ 

^ q't qrq Riq I qrq it q q? q't qfqr 

Rifsr i fq qtf qi q qq% i:q ^tqf ^ 
qrq q? ^f^qrqt q^ ?q w 1 1 iq sqr 
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^ Ri ^ sa q ^JHi =qtf^. ^ ?a^T 
ifl '^TR 5;'3ai Rrri^ Ra^ sa^i at am 
I, mTt at m a?a 1 , 3a^i at aR a^tTi 
1, 3 aa ^ f e 5 ^faqi |, a cat at Rf aat 
5® 1 rK ??a^ \ at aa ^a at a 

1? aaat aa^ l at? at^?; a aa^^ta'l 
aK arai aa % aHRta at aaR a aV i ^aFi 
ara ?tai fa ataa ^a ati^sr aa, 
ra ac? % a'taa to, f% faaa attanaa |taa 
^ araa ma ati’ la^at % at sa gcRai 
at ^ aa I m a aiFt ar 1 

a ^ raar $ am % a?aT =aiiai | f? 
a? aR xaat aR |, ^ f^Fa^ ^aa ^a 
araf ^ 3’an?ar % ?aa Ra^ aaK % aR 
aaa ^af 

ara a aC! I raaa ^>i 
ai ^a aa 1 aft^ m aiara a aaa ^ 
ai^%araa.% ^ait?ta^ a? ^ 
at aR d W % 3 aa ^a; aR tt^ | \ 
aaffa a | fa saa sRla a ^ a^ 
ai aia aa ^ar aar la laaa a aia% 

^ asT Ri aa aa, airaa a aa a c? aa, 


aia Cl R’l 3 ^^^^ R a Cl 1 

aia Cl aia aaaaaz ar ai 3a5t3 ^ Ct 
sa^ 3aa’t aR a^ai a?^ fata ^R i 
f^aa a c-iaa^ti^'^at ataai «fiaa faaf^ a^ 
aa I ?a a?;? a aR mCf ^ 

Qim a aaa i rK a =at?at f, fa =5tt 
niTai k. ^'r ajR I a ^ <ra a't Mr 
^ a ^ aa % aia I aaffa criraft al aai 
ai^aaa a acf 1 1 ana a^ a fea ^taf a 
fa at^aa't ??a t, I Ci i Mf aa 
-saat aso a aR taa aaa a t^a aao 
? aiK faa aaa a aaai aai ?a aa aa^ 
1 1 a? atant aiaat aafi %, ^ aaan 
\viat I fa atia ra aa =aR'f r ^t^t, 
aa^^t ^ ^aa ^ 5 na ana aai aa^ ft, 
aar aa.^. asaa aiaa rri a aia^ % ^a 
am at am -^x aa^t i ^ 4, 
aa % a? at at at? ajta ^ a^ a t qr ;=} 
€in ?g a atafaa^ a aa| % 
aa, aa-aa; ^ta a? f¥aR aX?t 1 tj ^ j^- 
% at^^aiia aa a't a^aia %ai n 
^i m\ ?a% ^ 
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qo ^I'Pir 

f%?f w?; rtficHf Tiwi ^ ^ 


^'i, flR^l^ ^ 

^ ^1 #!; 1 

fg ^rpifl^ ?’!Tr?f ^ 

5f^ TT vim %% ^T ^Tf ?T^0^ pff ??f'-f' 
fe% q %-:i^ iTit ^r 
113^:?% ^ 5^ ^ 

^RB^fq^n erqt 

^K. q1 I f% 

q 5i^ ^ ^ 

<1 fe «■"' 

5rTq?q^ % ^ ?qi^ ^ ^ 

,1 5t !i»; Prt ”■' 

^Qj5rft=Sit-i*%a'>*®“'^ 

,1 «* 3®t «iai>: w «S 1 1 otto <-1 
,t^ rfrtsr^ OTf?5ift>il 51 il w 1 1 at 
aa aa 5^ t ’TO ai^ 
I ^ fH ?rfq^^ % ?T^T q '^iwr wr 
i ^ qq^ sqrwfe: fqr?=qq 

I ^BR |q qg R5rq.5C 531^^1^ 

yjl?ql I ?qq ^1 ^'^i I ra 

gjqqr ?o5^ wfeqiwi'f % qra qii fen 1 1 


|t tql ?) f q ?rf fswrfen % q ^ q|fq^r 

5ft % t q 3^ 1^ 1 

3f5?: ^Jinr ^ ^ q fq ^nq 

q fqtiq nR qnR ffeir I ^ sffR qprr ^ qt 
gmqT qRi qi^q li qi^i ^ ^ q qqfe 
^ i%r 1 qr^r ql q q'i iqq q?r raqi I 
qq ^q'l nn -qrqR §q qn qrqq 1 1 fqR qiii^ 
^ qt iq %q q ?rfq^ ?iq ^ 'fit q^t^q 
I i fqi^ ^ % ^qqq ^ n^? ^ q^qq 
I wq ^ w? q qt sriq^, qqr ^t 'fi^? % 
?Tr%rqt 1 1 ^ qqq q vo ^ 
f% q^tq qlq 'nlq^ itq t q| fqi^ 
q^qf q^ it 1 1 qf q'qqr qq? qir | 1 
tjq; Rq; m qrq^qr it =qr^ 1 1 
i%qq f% q| ^qiqqi^'i d qi i Rqq f% q? 
qrqq ^ fenqr ^qr % qiqftq? |t% qq qq ^<1 
?Rf q qiq q$ I q?k qf iqi^fq ^ %qqjif 
q Iqqfqr q iq^ 3^ qq^ q qr% ^ qf i 
^q q.qqf qq'fit qnfqq; ^ fqgr qRRt qr 
% gqra'f ^ qjf^ qq t ^qrqr q$' | 
qq^'t qn'qifeqqr q> 3f% qR^ ^ qt 
qqi^ 1 1 qqq qiqqcj % f^rq m 3?T-q 
qq% qq q'i qqr^ t fqq% fe q? ^ qqiq it 
^ e'qR q qqqq qq; qrnqqqqq ^1qq 
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5^111 ^ g?. ^ ^Rnit %-75; gir 

Eftq' ^ 1 1 wn% % 5 i ii 2 f;itni 

s^r I ^ Hq-3 41 ir 

o 

fo; 1 1 grra 3 - 7-3 m 4 TTffsqrraqt 
3 l 33 ra % q^r 3^13 f^qr 1 1 ^ 13 

TRqr I q^ # qiq m |qir 1 333 q|3 
qjfq^ I U 3 # Tfifsqrsl qr r% ^fe 3 
1 333 3^t4 3! f 4i ftqi? t qr 
33-31 31 3<i;ra 1 33qr: ^q%q 3?;3f 3Cf 1 1 
533 35 31331 3(3 333 5 l 3 l ^ ^ 35 
5 53 q|3 qrpt q% lo; 1 1 35 

31331 3 \ 4 333131 | -jj! 3^:5 3 351 30 
I I 533 T 333 ''l 33315 | f 333 't 3 r 53 t | 
r 333 I 533 Rq; 1^33 |, fqa^ 35 333 
'fl §31 ^ % 35 % ?34 5<3 531 % t. 

53 % € 1 5 ^ 1 % % 35 % qtn 31 ^ 5, 35 m 

3313 3 353 0^ar I I 31 Tq; ^'1 3 5Tr3 
53l% 5 35 ^ r% 3qi5r 3.i!q 
^ § 33 , 33151 3^33 ?n 33 % 5 I ^ % pqiHl 
33% 'R 333 3ir qfiqqr 351 333 , 3t Pr %q 5 f 
3r f ^ 333 0 33:31 1 35 ?Tq% 33R % 
f|3 % r# 33% 5 53-31 333iF 3I3r % % 

ft# 13 ; 1 1 qr^qiitqq: m 3 

Iq; 35 %tt %3 ft# |3; 351 1 1 q>5 

3351 ' ii 3' 53%i 3^?ir 53%1 35313 5331 3^ 

|t I Hr 53 53-51 33 I ft; 531^ 3R3 5l 
3€i:i3 ii 1333 P5 3|3 % %t3 31^ %3r % 

3 %qfr 3 IH^TfR 0:5 35 3¥33r 5l 


fq.'q^t^ % 333 53%1 ftR3:3 fq.sl ^ h3 30 
^ I 53 fei% 53Rr STr3.5jw 

^ifftl 1 S13 3-7 m 53% n;7 33 ^ 

qk 3355 7 l 511331 3 # 33 37 53 ^ f 371 
331 355 30 75 37% | I ^3l %t #f 

3331 -75 3371 % ^31, 35 

3|3 3113 5137 30 I 1 ^3 37 17 ^ 

3 t T 731 513 337 fe 3 35 31331 3 0 1 % 31 
31 5371 % 3 r 53 I 5 I 73^3 I ? 37 r 3131 
5371 3 lf 37 R 5 - I qJk ^3 37 (333 7 313 
713 3 f 731 ^13 #5 333 f 73 l 3 = 1 : 5 ^ 
350531 0 33 33 713 ii 715 
30 015 01 53 355 % 314531(331 % 33 7 
%13 I 35 010-010 3131 3 331(33 0 % t 
33 % 313 % 5 ^: 313 % (%% 5 % 3 rr 53 313 7 l 
7113 T 3-731 1 f 7 7 t| % 3 l 313 3 7 l 713 f 733 
53-71 %3 7 % 1 35 71 41 3 T 33 t 3503 

7531 7 (t 35 533 #1 530 iftrgr 0 713 I" 
530 3 ?qra 7 T 35335 ( 53 T 713 I 

5371 4l 7TOt I ^ ^ 5,^ 

3 ^ r 73 t 713 1 35 330 f^TTO % f# 
53 ^ 33 R 71 ^ 753 71 3 t 335 ^irgSt ) 
qfq 33 35 7 lt : 3 l 7 3 tql 3 ', ^ ^ 

537 % 7 T 3 q| 3 t 3731 | 3 3 gi^ 

7 ( 131(57 5 « 355 7 l qrfe 0 370 | ) 

53t5l TT? ^5(1 53 3-715 7l 00 ^r5a; fsjg^ 
{7 5371 ijjt (lR3(g ^Tt q< 0 \ ^=, gjg 
qR5qR7 57 355 71 3T3Kf ^ 

35 "JJf RqqR 5^5 (3^13 75 3 % 0 
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% 1 1 Iff 

41 I^T ^ffl |Ff ^ ^4 ^^1 

% ffCr 1 1 

^ 4f 1 3ff# 

^ 3fi4 pT fJM ^Hf 1 1 4f ^R^^rril ^1 
prfft ?ni ^ ^rai 4f, 3^ 3 

5^^ 41 ?, 4lt fff Ri^ jfiRw^r 

4i ?, ^ 3ff% ra^ ^-Ci '4V ^- 
?ir^ 4) ^ 3HH 3?f% ffff # 

ffll ilcIT I 4f |ff t 3?f% 3ff# ^fff 

% gfST H?mT 41 mRi d^f I ^ 

% 5jrcT ?Trq?^¥.fir I ftj 


% I?: % 41 41 rmlq u^ I 

3R q? fq=qK f%qr 3irq I 5R4t 41 qrr^ 
I, ?fk 4f Q;;2ff4" 7fff4^2 qr 4l 4l!fr^ 

I qr 41 qfr^ q;4=qRl I, q? m 
(4^ Rq 14^ fq irq 

q4^, q 4l qf% qrrfqqrqi I 
3q% f44 qqf q^qr =qrfiq:, 3qqri qqr ^?q 
I, 3qql qqi qfiH^iqr |, 5qql rqq qiqr 4 
q^alq qiRf |1 qqqi I i:3ql q^i % 

3[iqq ql 1 1 qiFR^rraq'f % q?q qq 
55^1 Rq ?1 q|} 1 1 qraq qr^q q44r 4 
qj^q qr^q 1 1 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 

VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA, 

Chairman, Khadi & Village Industries Commission, 
delivered on Monday, the 12th January, 1959, at Bordi (Dist. Thana) 

I am deeply grateful to the Akhil ed in relieving the burden of debt 
Bharat Adimjati Sevak Sangh for having among the people in the area and 
done me the honour of ashing me to protecting them from exploitation at t 2 

preside over this Conference of workers hands of money-lender-cum-traders- 

in the field of tribal welfare. 1 have been Among the factors responsible for the 
unable to fathom why the choice of the success of the experiment, I consider the 
organizers of the Conference has fallen most prominent was its association wit 
upon me, since I have only every remote the work of a welfare agency, namely, 
connection with the great national move- the Bhil Seva Mandal, and the sustained 
ment for promoting the welfare of the personal interest evinced in it in the 
Adimjati populatioir of our country and formative stages by no less an individual 
for increasing healthy contacts between than Bapa himself. 


tl'.cm anc the rest of our population. I 
agreed to accept this position of rcs- 
pon'ibilily. merely out of my profound 
tcn*e of respect for Thakkar Bapa of 
revered memory, whom I look upon as 
the founder of this national movement. 

To ! trike a personal note, 1 may 
mention that nc.arly forty ycat.s .ago it 
my ford fortune to be associated 
V ilh I h„'i 1 ar Bapa in financing and 
dcvoloj-ment of Cooperative Credit 
.i.tu >, r< r Bb.sl- -tarred in the Dohad 
arc? of tke Bo.-.d.ay Slate, where he hid 
the u of the firu indigenou- 

Mi Jur the -mkc of the Adiva-i 
!C. Thmrnh this w.av not the first 

',f *. m Ic to tntnduce cofp.jr.ition 
.nrerrosents,! Kdicsc. 
17 'ins through 


rriif" 

the 


Ic r 

.'\d. 

Fs:t that. 


c. 


rttCiJ 




ir-m. hi- succeed. 


Some twenty years later, Thakkar 
Bapa delivered, under the auspices of the 
Gokhalc Institute of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, an address on “The Problem of 
the Aborigines in India” which is 
worthy of study even to-day by students 
of the subject and workers in the welfare 
movement. It represented his experien- 
ces in this field for nearly two decades, a 
virgin field where, except for an Indian 
anthropologist here and there, no Indian 
had trodden. It is only during this 
period that the condition of the Adivasi 
commenced to attract some attention at 
the hands of political and social workers. 
It would not be unfair to state that, as a 
clas^, the only interest British administra- 
tors had was to keep out from these 
nalian.-'.lsBtically minded coci.-il 
although, no doubt, come 


regions 
work.ms, 
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fscilities for carrying on social work were 
not denied to Christian Missionaries of 
various denominations. 

Then came about a transformation in 
the outlook, with the advent of Swaraj 
and through the untiring and selfless 
efforts of pioneers like Thakkar Bapa. 
Among the tribal people themselves, 
with the spread of education, there was 
a slow but gradual awakening. Besides, 
with the interest Ivlahatma Gandhi evinc- 
ed in this hitherto neglected jaspect of 
national life by including Adivasi welfare 
as an integral part of his constructive 
programme, we witnessed, nearly ten 
years after Bapa’s Kale Memorial address, 
certain rights and privileges written in 
the Constitution of India which the 
nation adopted in 1950. There was 
recognition accorded to the fact that the 
Adivasi population, sinc6 it had to share 
the duties, responsibilities, rights and 
privileges of the citizenship of the Re- 
public of India, would have: to be grant- 
ed a special political status for a period 
of at least ten years, although no time 
limit was set to the operation of the 
special administrative, legislative and 
financial privileges outlined in the 
Constitution. 

The promotion of the educational and 
economic interests of the Scheduled 
Tribes and the adoption or measures to 
protect them from social injustice and 
all forms of exploitation have thus be- 
come a directive principle of State 
policy. It is in pursuance of this policy 
that, shortly after the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Central Government 
created the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led TTibes charged with the functions 


indicated in Article 33S of the Constitu- 
tion. It is of interest to note here that 
the first person to have been appointed 
for discharging these responsibilities is a 
life worker in the cause of Adivasi 
welfare. This, to my mind, indicates 
not only the paramount importance that 
the Central Government attach to the 
need for safeguarding the interests of 
Scheduled Tribes, but also, apparentlj', 
their recognition of the fact that persons 
belonging to this category are, left to 
themselves, less able to protect their 
interests than the Scheduled Castes who, 
purely in relative terms, are better 
awakened to their rights and privileges 
as citizens. 

During the period that has elapsed 
subsequent!}', I have no doubt much 
progress has been achieved. But I am 
not sure if the distance that separates the 
rest of us from the Adivasi population 
does not ordinarily make us forget their 
existence. We come across them when 
we visit hilly regions for reasons of 
health or to enjoy the bounties of nature. 
We are apt, then, to overlook the miser- 
ies of those who dwell in these beautiful 
surroundings. 

In a short while the special repre- 
sentation in Parliament and State Legis- 
latures through the reseiv'ation of seats 
will stand terminated. But Parliament 
should, I submit, consider whether the 
circumstances which led to the acceptance 
of such reservation have ceased to operate 
and whether the tribal people are now in 
a position to make their influence felt, 
through representatives elected with the 
aid of their voters in the matter both of 
legislation and of administration. In a 
democratic government such a§ we haye 
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in India, the lives of the people are 
largely affected by what the legislatures 

enact by way of legislation and by their 

ontrol over administration. With the 
termination of the svqtpm ■ 

fortKc£toi, j system of reservation 
tor the Scheduled Tribes, there should 

I would further urap * 

that the influence which 

y the election of nersonc Koi 

i, S'"; »8.»S .0 

political parties to discuss and / 

how best such a result can 

about. brought 

If the Scheduled Castes, as I remark 
free and proeressive Tn^i: ‘v • m a 

b~„se ot tEr 

««=«. Educ«'fE£btu ir' 

as they lead anri „ i • lives 

dialects different from^he^lan 
the political regions to which they b^eT 
their progress in education lapc^ v, 

that of Scheduled Castes who ! f 

midst of the rest of the comm 
whose language is th: 
the region where they reside ^ 
choosing of the medium of instn 7^^ 
the selection of teachers cor,, ^ 
tribal dialects, the prepaSor^f 
books, all present problems 
teachers belonging to the plains to seS! 
down inAdivasi areas is not easy a ! 

It IS °nly when Adivasi young men and 

women get educated in large num^^ 
that the problem of providing 
Wch«„„mb. solved. I, i, ' 

thM we dev.ee e system of 

which serves to harmonize the teaching 
with the life and surroundings of the 


Adivasis and do not just transplant the 
system followed elsewhere. It may be 
useful if in the Department of Education 
in every State with a large tribal popula- 
tion a section is set up to study and deal 
with problems relating to the education 
of Scheduled Tribes at the primary 
stage. 

Questions relating to secondary and 
higher education are relatively of minor 
importance. Some attention needs to be 
paid, however, to the choice of subjects 
for study in secondary schools established 
tribe areas and the courses 
° igher studies for which encourage- 
he giv'en by the State, 
at should be of greater service to the 
f^Pivasi community would be the criter- 
ion applied. For instance, a social 
gineer or a doctor is more needed in 

charTer'/'""^ a lawyer or a 

forpqi-o ^ mechanical engineer, a 

While 

or abro rt °^'‘’'®hips for studies at home 
considerations should, 
suggest, invariably be borne in mind. 

and for™t1 
air and light m 

healthy rn expected to possess 

water-borne malaria, 

hy malnutrli; ailments caused 

yaws are not un ^Pccial maladies like 
people, -jv, among Adivasi 

cured by homej'v^™'’ 
that require diseases 

’^ent do not medical treat- 

auperstitin Practices based on 

cate since ® ‘^“th- 

mortabty can^ indicates that 

cy can be brought down as 3 
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result of measures for ensuring better 
sanitary and hygienic conditions Jind 
with the extension of medical relief. 
Residing as they do in places remote 
from towns where dispensaries and 
hospitals are usually located, the benefits 
of medical treatment, indigenous or 
western, are scarcely available to 
Adivasis. Although the number of 
stationary dispensaries cannot be multi- 
plied rapidly, it should not be difficult 
to devise arrangements for peripatetic 
consultants to be all the time on the 
move, administering simple drugs and 
medicines and directing the more serious 
cases to dispensaries or hospitals. The 
rate of infant mortality in India has been 
brought down because of maternity cases 
being treated on more hygienic modern 
lines, especially in urban areas The 
methods attendant on child-bearing 
among Adivasis are, if anything, cruder 
than ours and were until recently, result- 
ing in heavy child mortality. A mater- 
nity attendant should be available, with 
facilities for treatment, within fairly 
easy reach of even the remotest areas. 

Housing arrangements are not uni- 
form among the various tribal groups. 
In many parts of the country', Adivasis 
put up thatched huts scattered all over 
the lands of village or in forests. Lead- 
ing as they, mostly, do an open air life, 
the structure of the hut or its interior 
may not appear to be a matter of much 
moment. That, however, is true for 
the part of the year when there are no 
rains. But in the bulk of the Adivasi 
regions, we find that the monsoon is 
long drawn out and heavy. Since vast 
numbers of Adivasis are labourers either 
on the land or in forests, the sites where 


they build their huts are not always in 
their own keeping. Hence numbers 
’ stand in constant fear of ejectment. For 
this reason, the securing of house sites 
and the provision of cheap building 
material from the forests should receive 
attention in programmes of social wel- 
fare. With detached houses, the main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions does not 
present as much of a problem as in 
ordinary villages. Since, however, good 
health depends on cleanly surroundings, 
diffusion of knowledge of hygienic ways 
of living should, as elsewhere, be part of 
every worthwhile programme of social 
education. 

The parts of the programme of social 
progress I have so far touched upon 
postulate the existence of good means 
of communication. In many parts 
of the country these are sadly lack- 
ing. Hence in the Five Year Plans, 
special provision has been made for the 
construction of roads in scheduled areas 
or in tracts largely inhabited by the 
scheduled tribes. Without entering into 
the details of these plans, I should like 
to enter a caveat here. The road build- 
ing programme should not be of a type 
that facilitates exploitation of the Adivasi 
population. The motor truck and the 
heavy passenger bus are not needed there, 
not even a well-groomed luxury car. In 
most places, a foot path, a bridlepath 
and a well-laid cart track are all that 
are needed with suspension bridges and 
culverts provided at the appropriate 
places. The work should be done with 
local labour and so far as possible under 
local direction and with local material. 
Links may be provided with the main 
highways. While contribution in the 
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shape of Shramdan organised by village 
communities should alwa\s be welcome, 
it should be obvious that the bulk of the 
costs will have to be met by the State. 
Contract for work should be given to 
Labour Cooperative Societies, the orga- 
nisation of which should be one of the 

duties of the social worker in Adivasi 
areas. 

The organisation of the labour of 
Adivasis working in forest areas should 
occupy a high order of priority in any 

programme of socio-economic improve- 
ment such as seeks to protect these 
The"LJ'°'f ecomomic exploitation. 

pe annu™ “"'I- 
per annum, represents the value of the 

mber and other forest produce sold by 
Government. The wort- of f ir , 

doT other produce ^ is 

bi Adivasi people dispersed all 


attached the condition that their work 
should be guided and supervised by 
some approved social service agency. 
The reason for imposing this condition 
was twofold. Illiterate and unorganised 
forest labourers might, in the first place, 
allow these institutions to. fall into the 
hands of persons who might exploit and 
defraud them. Secondly, the task of the 
organisation should not end merely by 
adding to their income; the cooperative 
society should teach methods of better 
living and promote social education. 

For affording protection against eco- 
nomic exploitation and ensuring econo- 
mic improvement in present day condi- 
tions, the most suitable line of action is 
^ c promotion of cooperative organisa- 
diverse forms, 
tion or°o?thri'*"T^''‘® thepopula- 

the principal industt 
multi-purno.. 1 ^ agriculture, the 


for their labour, Adivasis should be very 
well-off indeed 1 Unfortunately, tE 
major portion is intercepted by middle- 
men, while all that the Adivasis secure 
are wages which, until Independence 
were often on a starvation level. ’ 

When even the regulation of the 
level of wages brought about little relief, 
the Government of Bombay, some ten 

years back, took the lead in organising gola or separate, ' 

cooperative societies of forest labourers in denn Tht ^ ® Sra 

to secure contracts from Government for fooderaiL^'^f '' ^'^mtities of ^ 

felling trees, tr.nsporting the prodnee S?“r"Lf. « It' "*1 

to markets, preparing charcoal and sell- necessarv and 

. j.^. 1 1 ,r .. i»i'-eabdry reauirprr,„_._ . “ iUpp, . 

ing the commodities on behalf of the 
forest labourers- While giving liberal 
aid to the societies, the Government 
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received at the subsequent t 



The system is in vogue in parts of some 
States, but has yet to be put on a sound 
footing either through panchayats or 
through cooperative agency. As has 
been attempted with fair success in parts 
of Bombay State, the worh may be 
undertaken also by social welfare 
agencies. Ordinarily it would be un- 
wise, experience shows, to entrust the 
work to official agency. 

Where lands are made available to 
Adivasis from deforested areas, or as 
part of a scheme of redistribution of 
lands under the Gramdan programme or 
out of the surplus of lands available with 
the imposition of ceilings on holdings, 
the suggestion has heen made that the 
future pattern of farming should be co- 
operative. Since experiments in this 
direction have not turned out to be 
successful anywhere in the country, there 
may be advantage in having the lands 
cultivated individually with the owner- 
ship resting jointly in the body of 
members or in the entire village commu- 
nity. Services may be enjoyed in 
common, domestic and agricultural re- 
quisites provided jointly and market- 
ing of produce organized on a joint basis. 

1 have the impression that to a suggestion 
for this degree of joint endeavour the 
mind of the Adivasi would be ordinarily 
receptive. 

All statistical evidence that I have 
seen goes to show that as a class the 
Adivasi population, whether engaged in 
forest work or in agriculture, falls in the 
category of the lowest income groups, 
almost everywhere in India; that is, 
Adivasis are among the poorest of the 
poor. If they help in exploiting the 
wealth of the forests they should be 


enabled to share in the wealth somewhat 
in the manner I have indicated above. 
Their well-being, as much as the preser- 
vation and augmentation of these valu- 
able national resources should be the 
primary concern of the Forest Depart- 
ment just as the welfare of the miners 
should be the principal concern of the 
Department of Mines. It is only when 
the outlook undergoes a change and 
opportunities for seeking the where- 
withal of bare sustenance are opened out 
to forest dwellers that offences against 
forest laws will cease. It is only then 
that Adivasi will feel as much interested 
in planting and nurturing trees as in 
cutting them down. The collection and 
utilization of forest produce other than 
timber should provide an avenue for 
fuller employment. To the extent that 
such produce can be processed before 
being marketed, processing should also 
be organised in the interest of the local 
community engaged in the occupation. 
Forests arc the store-house of materials 
that go to enrich our pharmaceutical 
industry, both indigenous and foreign. 

It is a suggestion worth considering that 
special facilities for pharmaceutical 
training should be afforded to competent 
Adivasi youths on completion of their 
secondary education. They may then 
be assisted in running pharmaceutical 
works of a modest type on the outskirts 
of forest regions. If other industries 
based on the use of forest produce as 
the principal raw materials are started, 
some part of the benefit should accrue 
to Adivasis. This is feasible more easily if 
in the future these industries are allowed 
to be set up only in the public sector or 
to be conducted by the cooperatively 
organized forest dwellers of a region. 
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There will, to my knowledge, be of alternative forms of employment, 
scarcely any part of the country where These may be such as will not be 
Adivasis have no connection with agri- uncongenial and will not take people too 

culture. Although the oiiginal holders faraway from their natural surroundings. 

of lands, with the impact of an unregu- It is likely that if the methods of culti- 
lated economy, large numbers now till vation are improved, better resources are 
lands as tenants or as labourers some- made available and the process ot 
times even as serfs— almost ail over the Jhuming or Podu cultivation is given up. 
country. The relations between tenants there may be some more employment 
and landlords are being regulated by found, even in the lands that arc now 
means of administrative and legislative available. The pilot projects and 
measures. In order that Adivasis derive schemes for weaning Adivasis away from 
the full benefit of these measures, it is the Jhuming form of cultivation should 
essential that the official agency should have a high priority in programmes of 
look upon it as its primary duty to development in the areas affected. That 
protect their interests against those who is in the interest both of the individuals 
seek to take advantage of their ignorance concerned and of society as a whole, 
of the law and their fear of those adminis- 


tering it. Even more onerous is the res- 
ponsibility of social workers since it is ^ 
only they who can make the Adivasi ^ 
people conscious of their rights and j 
privileges under the law. For agricultural ^ 
labour not much legislative protection 
has so far been vouchsafed. Where, how- 
ever, conditions bordering on serfdom 
prevail, the State should step in, in 
Case it has not already done so. The 
enforcement of minimum wages, except 
for labour on plantations, has still to be 
attempted. 

It is mainly because of unsatisfied 
hunger for land that we find Adivasi 
resorting to the unauthorized felling of 
trees in forest areas and cultivating lands 
in a manner that leads to soil erosion. 
The cure is twofold J satisfaction of the 
heed for work and social education. 
To the extent that additional lands can 
be provided elsewhere under the 
deforestation programme or by land 
reclamation, the former need can be met. 
It can also be met by the provision 


In the pre-Independence days, there 
were administrators and anthropologists 
who took the view that the culture and 
interests of the tribal people were pro- 
moted best by the policy then adopted, 
namely, keeping them in a sense segre- 
gated, cut off from contacts with the 
rest of the people of India. What harm 
this policy of isolation has done is evident 
from the way in which Adivasis have 
lost their lands and have got burdened 
with debt. The policy failed, since 
exploitation at the hands nf r,.,.. rr ■ , 

and of the trading Jd P '" 

classes has spelt misery fo,. 
as a class. The legislative ^^ivasis 
preventing the transfer of la^ 
tribal people from outside and f 
ing usurious money-lending ha '^“sb- 

. be supplemented in j.„ to 

1 occasionally by better devised?'^ Vears, 
j protection and by vigorous 
d action. Both these forms of 
t. will have to continue until, ag Motion 

n Adivasis are able to organize thpt,f 

mselveg^ 
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There is a development in nation- 
building that vitally affects the lives of 
many among Scheduled Tribes more, 
probably, than of other sections of the 
population. As part of our plans of 
economic development, we have gone 
in for large projects for irrigation and for 
the hydro-electric power. The sites of 
these projects are mostly located in hills 
and amidst forests, the principal resi- 
dents of which are Adivasis. The lands 
to be inundated belong to Adivasis who 
are called upon to vacate and to seek 
their livelihood. Difficult as this process 
is for all sections of the rural community 
it occasions great distress among Adi- 
vasis, rcsourcelcss and immobile as they 
normally are. The construction of the 
Tata Power Scheme, some four decades 
back, led to the Mulsi Satyagraha in the 
Poona district of Bombay State, in which 
quite a number of prominent nationalist 
leaders of Maharashtra participated. 
That Satyagraha indicated the anxiety 
then felt about a project which covered 
areas smaller than those where irrigation 
and power generation schemes are now 
undertaken and with a population that 
was not so isolated and backward as 
Adivasis generally are. The resettle- 
ment of Adivasis by the offer of lands 
in some neighbouring regions should be 
a primary consideration in future when 
sanctioning these new projects. 

The availability of lands is, however, 
strictly limited, particularly since in the 
national interest it is necessary to con- 
serve the forest resources and take 
effective steps by tree planting and other- 
wise to check erosion of the upper 
regions of the hillsides. With proper 
control over mortality, the population of 
Adivasis will grow, presumably as for 


the other sections of the community. 
It is hence necessary that the means of 
livelihood open to Adivasis are enlarged 
by the expansion of alternative modes 
of employment, such as industries allied 
to agriculture or to forests. It is difficult 
to suggest a set pattern for the entire 
country much as I, for one, would like 
to advocate resort to the spinning wheel 
everywhere. The Ambar Charkha, I may 
note here, has been introduced with 
some success in certain areas. The 
choice will, however, depend partly on 
the availability of raw materials such 
as cotton and partly on the aptitudes and 
skills of the different tribal groups. It 
has been suggested, for instance, that 
many among them take kindly to 
carpentry and smithy. Accordingly, 
wherever there is good response to 
arrangements for training, this essential 
village industry should be extended. In 
most Adivasi areas, the number of cattle 
IS large. Occasionally, it is their main 
wealth. It is worth considering whether 
it is possible to develop decentralized 
industries around the flaying of the 
carcasses of these cattle. If there are 
traditional prejudices, the economic urge 
may, in course of time, overcome such 
prejudices. What has to be emphasised 
is that all programmes for welfare should 
necessarily provide for the introduction 
and development of suitable subsidiary 
occupations, cottage industries and, if 
need be, small scale industries as well. 

What is essential, to my mind, is to 
make every possible effort to raise the 
level of incomes among these, about the 
most disadvantaged sections of our 
population. This is one of the objec- 
tives of our national planning. Raising 
of the standard of living for these two 
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crores of our fellow-citizens wVio are cut Earlier I have briefly touched 
off from those of us who have a voice iir the subject of education- The form an 

moulding the affairs of the nation defi- content of the education that is proM s 

nitely connotes a deliberate insistent should, 1 would repeat, be in harrnony 
effort to promote material well being by with the daily life and the culture or e 
means such as have been indicated, for people. It should open the portals 
instance, in the annual reports of the knowledge so that anti-social traditions. 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and such, as for example the custom of sail 
Scheduled Tribes and by those who amongst us, fade away if they cannot be 
have given thought to the subject. An in- suppressed by law. Customs arc often 
crease in the aggregate national income linked with superstition. We too harbour 
has no significance in terms of human such superstitions, even in the modern 
welfare unless those whose incomes are age. These will yield place to rational 
hardly one hundred rupees per year get behaviour, as education extends, 
something more, so as better to feed and 

clothe themselves and to secure a modi- Many of the tribal communities 


cum of education. This object, I con- <^herish their ancient culture. They love 
sidcr,- should be accorded the highest ^-olour, dance, music, games and open 
priority by the planning authorities. sports and have a zest for a life of 
The extension of social services and 'cheerfulness. Our saddest mistake would 
amenities at the cost of the State will be to introduce our cultural standards 
further aid in some reduction of the ^nd values, because uprooting cultural 
existing glaring disparities. traditions is the greatest disservice 

It would be too materialistic a view that can be done to a community. 

of the problem, if planning left outside ^ere come in the anthropologist 
Its scope the need for building up of a the sociologist who should heb 

>»<! p<.v,„,i„g a. i„„/d of un- 

mi, rest ot the nation. Even m modern ones TUo t. 4 . 

w h.vo „o. r.n,d .0 LI “o vemL-^’ i 

men and women who m various spheres ^bich Thakkar R. ‘''tervention to 

intellectual, moral, spiritual, could rank Memorial Ad^d 

as amone the createst in tV,,,:.- -n „ - Address of 1941 is now 


- lunx 

as among the greatest in their age. But 

as Gopal Krishna Gokhale was never 
tired of emphasising in the days of foreign 
domination, wc shall be judged by poste- 
rity not by the emergence of giants but 
by the raising of the average level in all 
these spheres. For this reason, the 
advancement by rapid strides of the 
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sections of the Community outweighs in whirl, ^be many habits 
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is their fondness for drink. It would be 
rash for any one to generalise on this 
subject, because tribal customs and 
habits are not the "same all over India. 
It may be that climate conditions or 
conditions of work are such that some 
stimulant may be called for, or it may be 
that indulgence in drink is wrongly 
looked upon as one of the pleasures of 
life. Whatever the rationals, social 
workers associating themselves with the 
movement for promoting the welfare of 
Adivasis, have been led to the con- 
clusion that both the individual and 
society suffer because of the freedom to 
drink prevalent among several sections. 
Excise laws and the system of abkari 
contracts have resulted in swelling the 
number of addicts. The more these 
induce themselves to drink, the more 
they contribute by way of taxes or to 
the profits of contractors, poor though 
they may be themselves. The social 
consequences are no different from those 
noticed among classes given to drink. In 
a State like Bombay where prohibition is 
in force, it is the experience of workers 
among Adivasis that the introduction of 
prohibition has had the healthiest effect 
in Adivasi areas. Where it has not had 
that effect, the reason may be that the 
active support of the leaders of the 
various groups has not been enlisted for 
the cause of prohibition. This only 
emphasises what applies to the success of 
prohibition elsewhere, that the enforce- 
ment of the law should be accompanied 
by active efforts at the education of 
public opinion, 


In pursuance of the directives of 
State policy enunciated in our Constitu- 
tion, we have now before us a pro- 
gramme of planned development which 
has to take cognizance of the disabilities 
and the needs of this section of the 
population and has to safeguard their 
educational and economic interests. 
Hence it is incumbent upon the State 
to embark upon measures, both legislative 
and administrative, for affording protec- 
tion against exploitation and for promot- 
ing soc’al welfare. Despite this need for 
State action, the scope for what is termed 
voluntary social service remains as keen 
as it was when Thakkar Bapa entered 
this untrodden field as a pioneer. With 
the widening of our vision and the 
growth of our desire for all-round pro- 
gress, the scope is greater. Personally, 

I take the view that the bulk of welfare 
activities should be entrusted to social 
service agencies and that economic 
activities should be promoted on a 
cooperative basis. It is true that the 
number of workers in the field as of the 
local agencies to guide and direct their 
activities is yet limited. One of the 
aims of this Conference, I presume, is to 
attract to this national movement new 
adherents, as much as to bring the 
workers together, rekindle their enthu- 
siasm and enlarge their vision. They 
could not have had a more inspiring lead 
than through the profound words of 
guidance and advice they have had from 
two of the greatest leaders of our nation. 
May we all prove worthy of their associ- 
ation with ys in our humble efforts, 
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a^ qra^gr it, gg ft; m^;^\€\ 
3qq ^’i SHfaq't bbt! b fqr^g 
^^>i. ag% ftig ^ 

-A 


3^2^ q?K §qiR> tqr^ 

q: Hia qq w^m ^vm. ft; ^ ^ ^ 
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€l Tr<T 

fs^r^ mtK ^irfetjiMf % qrar^ ^ 

inito 'R 3^. f3^ 3?fi r^i- 

R^UTsfi 'OTf^RH %^'i "n sqio 

n ?V, =ji^t I ^ JTt^-^ 

% r^tiji-Fpim hi%4[ 

5??.'! d ti:*?; tt;gr fq^im 

* *> 

d!?f fwr 31^ 5Tt fs; toCi ^ 573 - 

?jf^ci srife^ 4^ n ^sr 

35 =^ Sfri'Til^j 31 m5 

iTIv^^73 3 ^ 137 : % 33r^ ^ ^* 

^ J7^ t I fW Jfi, ?73#i3 

srrf^ warn ^5 IfA ^ ^’Trfro Hreqfi?^ 5?:5Tf 

^ ^TinpH % f^TT^f % ^3T3 ^'t ^K, 

fe^r, 73^ ^ 

5!Rr =31^0:, % qro^jRTf <R vqR ^ 
^"1 qTR^'TTir %\ ^ p? vfl qnf^ret ?.JTr^ 
% feo; qi^r^T?:3 qifqqi 33 ^ 3 ! ^ ^* 
It, 33fT A qigqfl^R *F.7^r 5J7R1 
q^'l ?l3i =3ir^ I (il3i^ % ^ tR, 
fisH) %q % qr =qR^ 

57^ 3riTrr^ qr 

5?rr:j ^IfqqT; q) ?r^r fefq^ 

7[^'ifM7^, Ht^qqi^R 33 - 

r^^m q7wq; ?riwBq> A 31 1 1 ^ §^ I 

f% ^qr qr f%%qr li % fe^r ^-ffsnii 
^ OTjq i?i qr^ # 3^3 «n^ ^ 7:^37 
=3i{|q; I 


qiirA qrk jt 3157 

^ «r; q? 57^7^ ql 55131 1 fe 3f%3 pr 

^ qq % qiRU qr^R 

?q5q mr I Arliq ^Tir^qigi ^‘( ir 77 ^ 37 , 
qi3l q'7 537fqi H q?7 dn qitr 537^1 3Rf 
4l q:q‘t % q^Rqi Scq?^ q'lfror, 57^ qi^tr 
fkm qlq7r^q7 tURTR FT 3 qif 5ilA | | 
37J77R 5:5q( qq (3273 3t 3 Rdi 

77713 A 571777 1, ^ ^niftqf, fe?? ^q; 

% %q f^f^r r3qftr3 sq^R 

55FA ty q77^fi7?qigi, sfqf #7; ^ 

3\5 % sqiqf 3 enq: 3d d I 

377^337 % 312, TJRg JJtg 57: 3 

fqw 37737, 313 33 ^^q, | fq; 3f5 

3771^3 3qn^ 4 \ {3I?=33 37 'k 

533537 557 3%, qfK ^ 3(3337 3735571 357337 

I75H 4\ 5113, 3t J273-3R “Rl 357 33137 3^33 
I I 577r5313'l ^*t3 Q;3 ?313l 3? t f% 
q7?7f %, 1^33 37^33157 37^ {3(3.737313 
t, ^ 1 1 573 ;, s^e f%3'} 3l qqiR ^ 3!3{ 

37 q{?33i r3rqi737 §(3373 335753 3^ 1 1 
337(3 r^q?: (3ft7315I3f ^ 37537 37)3 d 3d 
3?7t 517 sq-q"), (%7: 3 } 6;3 3773^5737 ^iqsA 
3 ) 533 ^ 37577 3fs3 3 imr, 333 
d 71 ^7 Afqqif 3> ^<337 33%- 
3731737 2[3737f ^ 3t 3^71 % 57337 
3737 {q3l Aift ^ d^3 sqid qwfR ^ ^ ’ 
33 377337^ 37 (%(qR5ra3 3 ^3 317 qq^q- 
^7 I 3173 3 fegqr! 4i ^*57 35 qf |, 



gr 4 ^\i ^>4 ;’ 

'^mm H^rai % ^igSR SlH 51^11 \ 1 W3* gqf^f I<ivfl ^R 5 T 

^^^ % cpa% ^iTs^ife^i 'A m g\nl 4 \ ??ir Tii^ n I fe -%}'* , & 

^ r ^j5f sf5,ai %' 

1^ T'|l ^1^, qioiq^JU <l?3Tm - 

mv^ U 5 I 4 [ Jjfg 


It gi’^t ^11 1 1 m. ^w?i \ 
fjfi r^feai ^ #^rai ^\j?A 4 \ ^"i 
'Pt fsRR ^ 

^jiBR't % ti i 




^ ^ 5 »^R 1 

^-l ^IR 5 T ' 

itn >E1tTiT!^‘ ^ :i. 

% ra^i ^'Jii '?^ ^ ^ j 

raPiR mreq-^tra-^ir^ ^ 4 \ 5 ^j-:i 5 *Jr ^ _ 

?RR ^fi^l ^srr % ^?F. ‘IRi ^ ^ 

^JifsEiimt % Etra-'jg ?f:t ^qr ?4 <3fi % \ m: ^^^^\^ 

§ft I, Pi niq il ^rn q^ qi ^ 5;, -gtif I?, SltT 

^ ? ' =CPi % HR- iira^f il = 3 q;qr ^|c? ^ '*' 

itqrai Egil |qt it qifi; -57% Rq^T^ e^ fijgq KRtR ^it t t 

q^qf?ql qi wait 4 { -Hnq^ ^Fii iR^JiHl % R«(?: A Hit it 
q|ci it iltl ill irati |igt [ q| ?5;g g;^ ^ |1 iii CR RiR i.^il Hl^il ' 

3 il Hqfi Hi f§lt ifl t, Hq Pfi qq| g=j qrR'it iRiq ^gj i|I tl^ Hlf|l^» 

^gt 1 §ITii IH \ fi HRiiqr Htl^.qiil Hl’lSiigi Hiit i. WiiS it atRl«^ * 

% '1 i Hit Hq.i gi gg| .,^-, ^-^ ^x qijT, 5-^ qjqqt il ^t ^ 

I 1 ^Pi HRilH HlRirel gt %^-j q it it Hiq^q-igi ill I, H Cl t 

q qg^' qq; qfsii iit ii i hi'erto Eiiti 

% Hit iilt |. 3 qi qiiHi il 5 g 2 EqiSJ g EilST, ifeiiRt it?! iHilCt '-*> 

qlf Sit 1 til IlHi ij 3 iq, g Hliiig % ^fnfcRl qtJTt tt %.. pHi i? 

iiqt t 5 i< 3 Ht ^1 1 1 ’i- Hqgqi -rrI q?; 3*1® gH 'Hti: si'Hif itt 

f^, i| HHH % I'? iilH'ivq il iiqE.fi sjjg, ^ j ^ ViTik 4 \ HSIiil A, Hk 
rm\ A 3 i% ^t?; gif Hi gigg it ii 

sjqsi t =Zf-ltFili!I t. ftt ?k 31 iiqftqT ^ ?qRtq giqfjtqi aw Ci itit 
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qr r?Rr €\ vf) fR') 

I ^ Jirq-^TR cr^r a^r- 

fsci ^ IT iTf'xi ?T’qr3R ^r corner 

=?if|Q;, m 4i 531 ^ra -f? ^s fijfi 
f% ^mer ^ itr ^r 

^3SRr I Rwl^ir ^si^ %?{ s^frjs?; ei- 
gmrlqf f^5ir ^r|iT gft?; ^ 
5st OTSci '?.3c^ 5^ nri^RjR? 

%^‘f % grqrra^ 5R%cif?3f % fi itjft 
=^ff|t3; I 

1:7 ^'f' ^ d^IiIR ^ =^ 2 ^ H 2^ 

% % t^R Tfi^ gwrf^^- 

?nf^^ l^R ^ ^n^'l ir ¥R% 

?nr%5r?ft 251^ % ms^ ^'r 
Thw.^ €\ ^Rii I % Jira ^^ 

^ ^ITH^T ^VS. ? ^ ^ iriRI 

I ^ 5ir cfji^ qg- 

^ "tj I” I 

^ ^ ?3'^ 35 R 

^i ^ hr: ^ms.Hiranf SRT Cl 
|Rr ^ R 5K ^ |Q[ I I WiR fH 

5!TR q;f ?rf^qiT:a' giifsHrfeCf ^ 3?i% ?w % 
fii^ ^ ^ d 

^ ;5iq{% ?Tif^ffeqf #' ra'3 
C irat |, # ra RaR^ir 
hr; 2^iRi % ?ci?: tR 0 I 


5?H HHTRqf % t^R Ct f^HWcT H 
2) fn^T Rf^i ;^|f ^ gf g^:ij 3J ^iXHTT ? o 
qq >ii ^ ^ qg^gi^, 

^-T.SI % Clq^f #qR ^ cTsn WHsfl 

o> 

qO ?TR ^ Hfqqi! # t=?R % t$t^ r 

0 % qi'^ci q^R % Cg hrI; g^qq^ % 

RHrii qn ^jfqro smfeqt ql 

few ii qmgr |t 1 emraq'i f> 5213 ; wfqq; 
girq^ir ^ ?iHq 93 ;^r r hi :ira ^ql Cl 
1 % 3q% q;,q ^1 ^igrifC q^ C^svr Mi ^ 

Mi HIRgr HFH WTR-HHI g^HI ^ri 
ilCi wiIh; I q| :ira w2,qR^ % Cf 
I ; qfqir qf r% qiRf^ci ^ 

% qiR^U) it ^qiai t f^. 

BtHRri ^ ^ ^qf % IR ^ =q% 511^ X ^ 

% 3 ? ;qtRr !■ qqiH I, hi 3 ^^ #Rr ^ 

gqR I I qqsq qrri c^iq 
m^ q^ % 5fm C HRi'q ^If it ;qiCi 
RTIIR I ^l^.r^l qRraql ^ Rlf|cr 1 % q qiq- 
qf q % ?f gcR qfm fer^f C, wt^: WRiRq? 

Her?: qiq i 

wm wqqi % 93 ;^ h^-ri qR^ 

qqRR RSTR^' q qnfqqj ihr ^i rMs 

Rq^qr qn cfe % qqfqiH qfiqir hi I fei 9i- 
qiRl qqsq Ct qfiqr feqt qr^ 1 hi qq^q 
qqq^i qrqqr ^nrClq Rq-sqqRi ^ wq- 
?qq.qi?n % RgHi^: fiifqq- ^ jTf?ij ?i^qr 

1 1 -^gqq % fes' It I % qif-q5|i "gqq 
q5=qr fKR it, qir qiqqRqr w shh’ ^qgw 


U.C£HT.UB.UDAiPU 
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mu Bn# I, {%e% ^ ^jTh 

?T^ 'T^g % ifr^ ttl^ 5fi^ ^3) ^g g;g ^ 51*131 5?Rlf^ ^ 

^tfggki^li ^ 

^ g«? ^ S3R g ?:<3% |!3;, ra t. I ^ 

3^: ^ ?3rai^ ^ '33^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ * 

I, w^ % fg^g (%gtgt ^\^ ^l{^. =i;f^ ^ R f%^ ST^ JI%n ^ ^ 

31^ ^BRt % I f% 513 33: t, W«5l^ ^ ^ 

W 33: 3R l3R 3|f tt 5it^, g;| ^sm^ril ^ ^ ^ ^ 

’3^1? % ^ P5 vrg 3IBR ^531 % ^ ^ 3Q3T ?3lfil^ ^pi ?:q H RR ^ 

^ 33T3 If, 31 5IR 1 m 3^33; 3i^;f\q ^ ^33t gij% ^iIq-gI^T5^ ^ Rffcl d 1 

q?B 31-3^^13 gfgig % 313, 3t33j ^jp,; 33 333^3 gtiqf^g 3^3 H ^RT 511 93:9' % 

93 %, c;? 31^3-31^1 tlnvpg sqf^'l ^ tf;^ ftq gtq^ ?TT3?33:ciI5ft ^ 533911 

^ q?. 39 %3 % 32(3 (3,^,^ Ef, q_ ^ 93 g ^ 55T QSRli | 931 3q5? % 

3131 39? 9*;% 3R1 9K ^ 4^ ^ ^ ^333 qn^TR 39 ^ 93191 I I 

'^=3 3 3?3^ ?Ttq?q99(3!{ ^ ggr ipt ^ I f% qfe 5ni^f9^ 9 ?9 

5RI9 9 qn; ^31, 51331 ^gq; 33jg SIR 9l 3 9r3T“ 

qn 91R!IR ^ r3% ?I35n 31351 q^ ^9 q^it 1 


qiPqg (^qi gr g^ni i ^-j ^ 

3 35 qqjl^ sjgfeg |, ^ ^ 1=qi39i 
qm-g g^qrCi g»3i?if % 3^■33 % ^ 

I I ?9 q?^ ® 9313-9^131 g»3t5i} % 

^ 91 qn^t 933312^ 9*q?II fq.qi 55J 
i lgr Pq; qxqt 95q % ffj ^Sfpfl 4 
% 9K q^ fqqi 931 1 i 31^93 9 qgr | 
r^ R3Rq-g: ^ 31^ q) fqg*, 
fij!?! Bfqqi g%99' 9#f ^91 I 

39 t3!9f qj-, 3sr qrifeqfiqf 5 n 
i\ 9TI^ ij 315IS3, qrqqi 319213 


99 59^ 9I3?3\ fsig qqiqjf ^ |, 

^99 qgi ^ 5 f^f I Rr tjq; 3 ^ % 9 , ggfs- 

^1^ 9931 , :5i^ ~ 1 ^ ^ 

9, f9*999 393 39 ^ 59 ,^ | I 3? 319 

BRg ^9 ^ ,j^ 39^51^ 

91^9 9 93 % ipgq I I qfj ^ ^ 

qiR q^ 4 ^ 

1 ^ 95 ^ qiqr 91 3T3?3 fiiqi9r 

91^531. qj^ fgjq ^ ^ ^ 

gq% I fy,gqr] 

' q?99f 93T 1[9 3|9y3 *1913 9l39f 

^ qiK ^ 9 ^ qjfg^ 3B1 39 . 
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^ ^ f%qq ftgr 

n^R 5?iig-Hiqi5ri ^ q;r g?fq 

itgr =gff|»2; i qg 
% RTJj^ ^') 3if^ I, % 

g SF5 liTt, 5:15^1^11 g qrft^^g 
1^ ^ ^ii5iqfraqf % q^gr-^q^Tf % ?nqg 
jn'cF % ?T^?R ^q^svr if i ^?rf ii^ 
if ?iii%igf ^ f^i^'igi ?rV ^ 

*ff raagl % 3'1 ^rz% 

^ 1 1 g 

^ 35=1 q^q ^ % qroi vft gjf- 

m d^iTR; % 3rq35: 3qsrs^ =qi^C i 

t 

flig ^ eiq; m 3q5?f ^ qr^iR ^ % 

q# im sir siq^ir if, 33 ci^ ?3 qqri g 
B5Fg 3ii5flq 3q?fr % f|?t im ^ 

^ qfeir qq 3f €1133 ^3r ^ifio; | stn^r 33 
3I3fJT3f % WFiri" |t3 I, rsi3% ^ ^mi 

i) qqsr^ % €31-33131 31 qrfiT- 
f fe ifqf I I f € 13513 q^; f33R 3331 €331 

^€ I 33 3rrr^€l g-q^r #, ^ ih 

33^1 Hfsqmq; %^r % 313 331 33:^ % 333 
^ 5'i33 % mtnq §1331 it 3i3i =3ifi3; 1 
3€% 313 3;| 33 ^') ^ €13133 351 

qn-m 3 ^ % 3 ;r<3i% €3fe€ 3;^^ 3 

€|I3€1 if 3 r 1 3lf|Q: I 

3% qg^T 315% 313 % €5q 3 33^1 3if 
3q3f % tjqiru tn: 3 Ti3iR€ 333 3^3 3I 
?3rrq€ 333 , ^ g3i^ 3:1 qi'qr qn^- 
qrf€3f ^ 31 13^31 if =31^5; 1 3fi 313^ 3 


K3 33f31 3 I ^31331 %3^ €I33f331 %3 3 
if d, 31331 % f%€l %3 % €|3irfeir % 3ri3K 
'K €3fS3 Si3^-3lf€3f g:Rl €3I%€ if €t 
gi 3t33r 3f3^ 3 3ri€f3l 3 3if3fe 35f 31 
33531 I I 

3ff 335 ^ 31331 f, %3 3 ^11351 ff qlf 
^1 %3 if, 3if 3 3rif€3rf^1 351 
331^1 71 it I ^f^if % qRfT335 S3131 if% 
% 3133^, €33 333 3 3rf335f5[r, 3=1 

3 €33. 3^ 31133(33 313-533S3r % 3313 % 
?F333 351?335R % €3 3 31 33fl ^1 1^33 
3, ^ 353 I- 353 I €1€ 33^1 3 I, %31 351% I I 
3333(335 Wfl 35r523f-S3313I?lf mi 35I?335r1 

^1 ST3f^ % 35353 ( 33(33 if 1% I I f3 

sqrqf 1:13 qTl{i3rf€3l qTr33533 5ri3 33- 
^ 353% 35f g-pE? 3 3C 3 €r1 I m.wO 
€131 ?% 31331 3513 ^=^53 31% 1% 33% ff3l 
%f 1^ ^ 5lffTf % (33^ 3ft 313 31 33%t 
35ig%f miEUJ % 331 333 % qf€ 33 

% 3113 31331 37131 311% 1 1 ?€% 3 I 31335 
35133 f3J%^Rl €1311335 35l4353f?Tlf %f I, 
3q[r35 3 if q3f€3l{€3f %f 33% 3lf335R‘f 3%!: 
qqvjjff sqq^qfgif % €I3'3 3 €33 351; €35% 
t I %f%|5: 33^1 % %% 3131 €35 33%] 35ig%f 
3313 q%i; €'i:^ ^ig 3if Fq5% 3% t I (%^ 
3if-35if ^€13 3 b 1 fl3f€3f 3111, I, 3^3 351 
35353 I f% 3^ ?13%q 35 ^, 331% f% qwf €35 
3€% %€! 3 feqr ir 1 ?m1 €35 31€r 1 % 33- 
^1 %f ^ 3 . 1 : RR€€3 33 J 5 I 31 (%qjl 35if 
3P33 €31 | I 
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% ^t? JfilH:^ I, ^ 5 iqt;;i xh H-W^: 

I r?, 5 ?t ftD fi 5 E?ra 3 ?FJi it 

I, it TT^CTiq EPR?!I 5lit I f? ^I^t 
% gTjsfi Agfa's 1 1 gni'fR 

^ am % tt «mi % :~5ki 4 jfit 
^ % ^ 5 ; ^qiJIigi 1 q^^'i 

?nq?a 5 fiar ^ 3 g ^2 m ^ Bml I, 

«ia 5 r ^ 'Erig^'gi aspiffin 

^a, ?f«T^i gi^R Hft itig ggi^ % 

sptw, ^raR 3 ^ ’jfg nm it | \ 

^ grgg ga^iog ’R ^ g^ rifg 
"ijl it 1 1 ^ itggR^g it^ :g,||,^- 
it gigpgf^ il '^tK fggV. gig?g 
gig% atf ra? gr^ig^gi % ^ gtgt g% i giqg 
I r? gfe, % g<i% am fli^t .^r, 
aiga sqmg if, ^ %it m ‘^a’ n\ ‘qi?> 
irgiTflt ^r aRtgia «fr it 3a ^rr 

CR 4t iif% x.^ 'sng ggffi^g |, ^ 
grtggi itgaR ^ saa^gi it a% 1 ^ ggi % 
RRife %i} R Rt af Tgfra =fitig;R a^if^ 
f5f% ^R, gait a# ^t gRitaar^r} #?; 
wrfaatfagt it ^ ^'t ‘^a’ adrat a sgqp 
it gTii rngfagai 1 g? 

gra aRpaa °gfe aara, itai it % 
gggiat fea: itat | 

?fiaiii % 1 ?! 

^Rit %, faa^rtaaRaife gar^a-airail 
it a?f:fa ^ aa% ftii it a^a at^ai^a 


3 a aag ?tgari’ a? a it fa^t 

af I a? a'l^ at, R'^ 5 j 4 a 3^ ^ 

ma it JtR ^larit ^ a? 

atfagf ii Raiii ^-aa it la aira ^ tinit 

H'a q^aiT I, a? fa a'^ a at*^ ^ 
ftataa gitfegial ita mtat ^ifa it ^1 it 
aia it, 3 atR -^r atat at ' 
a'lfit ?Tag; 5 T ?:it agifi ^li: gtataif, saNifai 
ik asitit i ga a gaffqra'i aa g^ a^ 5 ' 
it satga srif 1 a^-?rrMiat ^ aia ’JjH 
it arar^sgg % catmgj, ???. 

aia gi% ^gj it (tg.a % fter ^ 
ait' a, gitt^riR gg^at ^ 
aaijt aaraitg aiagtria! ^ pi ’jjg; g;ta? 
aat^ g% 1 ag^gj % ^a ^at agf it m aat 
giiaa ^^at itar, ag; 1% ggrrsarai srg^ 
it Rg; a'asa % g;g a aaf^ aif gR 1 
ag-faahi a fggR gg Ta;^ ^gf vft |, 
raa^ g^ it gi^r^g -^rxim it, 

g;f!\m, aa^? 5 gi i 
aaim fgRT % 1 fa,\ C^j^g ^ 
aiit gi-a % ^ 

it a?i-g?t gRgtaamI gg ^ I ^ 
aRgafifaggianragraU^a. gnfe- 

arat % \ it a;g^ g^ I 

a gai^nagl it |. g,-. 

itga rag?5 % fgi^ ^ag 
agi % 1 fa aa?gr a, iifi aigi^ag: gta 


/ . 


SI 


I, ?irT%!fg7f if i3:7i 5?fl^ct t %r I, 

% sirq: ^ ^r;iTci7?ir % 

3reI^4 1 1 5i^T^7^T Vo m ^4, Jisr 

^3i^T % % 

f%lr H ^ffqiiTf =g^Rr wff rf i 
H fRie % irgR ^^n?n % fl<gr 
«Fr I gRRi % ;7rRri % 3^r ?rnq tj;75 
% q^i 

^ Jit «ft, f%?T^ irgiRcT srr^r c^r 

?ng%75 Rf^if ct ^^f- 

gF?ff % iTfri%F %^'f if g^JFF ^ ^|cF |1 #3:r 
2ir I wf %5i ifif % WFIF^ Bff 5ir, ^ 
5rFf?5FFf%ql ^1 vifra fq^ IB; ^ ^ 

^ ?,% ff I iqrqR ii qR^siiirqn 

5qlq5F^ q;7^ ^ffr | fq; qrir^qFfeqr q: 

SBq?e % qitr fqqjzq^ff #qF ^r 
’jfB q^q q;?^ if cqq^r qj; RRFT! f^^F 
qiFq I 

f%=ij ’ilH 3[^q==ci hf^f q € 3q- 

I, ^jFFH H 7FqR Ffq ^ 

q| sfrI I qjT-QrqifF ^ . 

1^'^iqqj f%qF 5irq qfFisqi % 3:q^i 

^^FF^S ^ ffijl % qcTf^ # ?r=Fr I 

Bfqq fqqjqqj ^ 3irq % giqqa: ?FqFq 
^ qqf- Epj »l qn^.qFfeqF' qT? ciq- 

^‘^r Vfi q^ffi I ;^k:^ 1 ^Rr fis 

^sfur: % qq:?qq; ?!^5F, 


Ih pq qF ^ 3^qf % iqq;F^ 

?w, dqiiTT: % ?FFqq qsr ^Fq i qij% ^ 

% iM qq: fql^qq ci^% p g^rq ^r 

qsf^ I, iralfe sqi^qq qq % ^ qi) HVBFq 

?‘qr FTi g^q rr p h^r ft i qfT q^ ^ 
RcF^F ^qr RFfcFF f ^ %qF q ^fftfI qq;- 
^qF % eFq w^k ^f qqF7 f%qr qqr 1 1 
f^-g RRr rf^ m %?fp’, ?fqrq: fq 
m q?; fqq^ h qqrq In q=5% eiq;i f^n 
fq qq; qq^sq t, ^ ?f‘^: fqfq^q qqif^ 
qFcFR qqf ql ^qr^qr qfk qra tR i fiip^ 
% q^, qf gqtFq f'crf qqi | f% fqq q 

qi^qj q^fin^ ^ Sf FiF ^ mw^ qq?? q:?.^ 
f I m-; 5tfT q.ff q} ^f^f^ if Rq^r % 
%% ?T31i^ f F, qfT XB qFfqqiq 

qrRiqj 3^'tq qFF fq^cFr?: ft^r RFffq; i ?TFqqnqr 
qTi{ 25 F^F) %qf it qgqff qrF g’lqr qgcF q?F 1 1 
qRg?: q^ t qqFq gjqf^ fi^ 1 1 qf 
§q;fq fqRFKpq I f% fq '?3?ti ^ w tk 
3qqq f Ffq't % d% qfT q.ff ^ % ^ff^ t, zni 
w^-m fq^F'-sq 3^n( q;F R-qq^ ¥.?ar ^qq 
I, qr q?F i qis x^ 3^r % q'q q^q^Fna 
rqc'q ^Fqq ft qi, q.r^pg?: it, q 
eg qqq?: % R^q qr zgjjFq q^i; eni | 
feq x^ qta q\ ^gr | fq q?q qj giq??n gql 
qi^ q. RitRiq gq g, gfrqgr qgf. 
c^-gf qft< qf? ?rFq?qqgF fF gt ^fI qpgl p 
Fq'Tfgg qF<i qqg if ^g'F RFF'^te l 
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Jiqig mi ^ 5i;igxFqr % 

^fl?i ^ 1 1 giRl- 

31^1 SR 41 t33 5i^ I I g) q;^!^ 

% ^-gtq m mi SFRR SST 
m %\, fg mmm SR RK ^ai I 
fsB >^ras6 sjifqref ^1 51gRI % fe5{ 

^i IS? U^ng TOr =iiir t m\ ^^. 

^g 's^ ^'l4l Ir ^ gq I ^1 ^ 15 ;^ 
HrrRft sft ?^g7l % %q siRt^r-hicr^ 1 1 

ssr ??R % ra% 

giVf^i ^[ g^RI %gf I, f5i;{q:j 

tT[gi^ % tK, ^3g;f^cj Siitgqj 
srrfsTi-siira’It % sfiiq^?]^ 
ii. fro % rqgRsS 

SRf, f^r ggi I I qr^[qj % ^ 

^ gjfq g^ ^1 ^ 

^gi41, Rg gss g ^In {%q^ qjjq g(^q^ 

% ?oo gq^ grami I, qJtti; q q;^ 
gffe ^ 4 i«pt ^ nnq q;^ 

^)l r§i^ sfgg oqq^ q^ g% , 

^ RgR % SJrgtSR SrfgsKlfgqf 551 ^if^ti; i% 
^ 3^^ «f! JiRrqf.gt l 

gi-TRl »i?g H gRifgsR mm ?jk gfqqi^j 
m fqgiR ggiirg jtr^ 

^rgaioT 41 ^z gml i 

S5& STRRg % %g g I 23 i ^ gqrg % 
fnrift? ^ ?nsi:^qsRiI 4! f%?5r «5I%, 


gigts?;. g»} ?41 3?q =c?^ 

?!, Rif? nR? m R i^ ^ ^ 

ft giiR if, ^ rg?=gg f1 ^ 

qi I? ^ ^{g? 4Vig?gr?t sfsftw 
Riggi 1 % Ri’si R ^t S^ 

^ ^gi q?r ? t, ^ 

wrRiRR? g41 %Rt R 3^ ^ 

R?gj. 5^f?4i ?1 4fe 4 ri 44 ! i?^’ 

f? f^^T sjngg 4: rri^ 4 

?si ?i4 4, ri 41 'fir?4fi4 Rirg^^ 

^ gff rr41, ^ 

'R rr 41 f? ^ ^ rrI %4t 4 
^ f%cigf rTri ?s4 1 1 ?g 4 ^ 

sif^sflg figfggiRg? qRfefe^f 4 

h 4 |qr qqf qif fqqjjg qqg % ^iJgJI q?^ 

g4t ?i4t 4 s^fg? Rtcq??? 1 1 

gjqs 44 ^q 4 1 %=^ % 4 

fqRR sqm f?4 1 1 4 R? qR fe Rt? ?'*if 
f? ?r ?qgq ?tr sg?! fgqq-q^ R^f 
% gfg? 3nqg ^ 3g?i % ?t 3?^ 
ti41 ^u^R l ggg |r 41 ^Rgr it41 RiriR f? 

' RFT ?r gK 3?am qR 4. Rira ggiR-fq^Ri 
qRqgC |g g^t qgr, ft me Rw, R^r 
ft gs^ ?i?3 ?Ki g gqrqi Rr g% 1 qra** 4&- 
fiRRi ^ qRR-{q?qTgl 4 RW»3 R^SRR $31 
1 1 IR #g ^ qrrgtgq; gn 4 4t nmR 
RRR-fq^Rig Rrg4 1 1 fg^r ?t hrr $4 
q^ ggsR r*r Ri4?isg sqqii^ fi ^ri i 
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sfiqg % gq^gi g?gii 1 1 gq^ 
^w\ qft itgl ig gf?^raq; grq- 
^ gg% STRC 

qqlR gr?l5raq. q^^qg^fi ^r qi 
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qnf^qi qq gi^q I, fg-t f% % ?q?g 

qgqgqf! • # q? rqr g giR^ if ^ 

wgi5q q^jq^irqff #■ qr% sj^f ^ 

qg I ‘^fgqgr’ ^ ‘f?g%q^ 
qrq-fqqiq, fgg% fqqq g qrqr ^ 
gg; ?s.Y? g ‘qir%-?gRqi’ grqqr ^ fg^fetf 
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fqrag qqsR % giqR gRl % ggg g g^Rrg' 
■jjt 5qrg rr q^g qsr ij?! iq? 1 1 
qnf^.qrg'l glqg qf^l 

qggr gggl 1 1 % qrggR 

q^ff^qigl ^g, qRrq ^ fq^ ^ 

qq5;q] ?Fq ggrg g gig g^ 1 1 
?rrF3.g giFgqf qir gfg RgiR g^f 
gr^g ^ gg*! ^if^g Riraqr g '^q’ ^ 

g iR qq;r^: gg gr^R^i qig q’l g gqi R^^-g 
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q^?g fgqi gg'qR qRgirg qng ^gi^ gf’q^ 
?q»^ 1 1 

qfql q^g g qRiq q^ q^'i 
nl I, Rif^gi qggqRi???! qir gf qr^gq t 
^ g qgi'igi^ %g g q^W 

fgqi^r 1 1 <*ggi ^ qq^ g qr 
q>Rgf t g^ ^Rgiq ^gR qg g^g ^ 
it T%gi gqr tigr i ?gg q? t 
f% ggq q^^ qg^qig qq ggfegr ^ 

^Rfi grFi qg^ % grq giq q^gi ^ 

^ Rggg ggR ^ ggigqn^'l q:?g 
sfil gng^gg.gr 1 1 

tqf^ gpggR g igff'^ RRq g'lfg % fg^- 
:{rq5 ragiRit gj qi^g g-i^ g racifg^ g ?gi^ 
gigg ?g ggg gngifei fgqgg qg ccq^ qir^qig 
t, fgg gggggr % eg gg qFi RRlRgiRi 
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fferent types of t pts and programmes. 
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nique because ' ^ly of tribals . tropology is an ol 

estival ; it is an ass porkers ^ In the course . ^eted in 

different agenm areas undeistoo j^i sciences 

dated with other and than one way, and as s^cia 

^ n?r Ss -dnue ^ develop, there may 
b^opologists are also mvit 
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varied thought and functions associated attd 
with its development. 

Anthropology helped the understand- ^ 
ing of primitive peoples who lived 
amongst a larger humanity with differ- 
ent types and degrees of civilisation and 
culture. As the science of man, its 
spheres of study, thought and investiga- 
tion increased considerably. "With the 
emergence and progress of Sociology, it ^ 
developed close inter-relationship with 
the new science with which it has much j 
in common All the other theoretical 
and applied social sciences are also 
closely inter-related, and the benefit of 
the knowledge of each helps all the other 
related sciences. 

When Anthropologists are invited to 
a gathering of this natuie, they are 
naturally invited to help the sponsors of 
the organisation m some concrete and 
realistic way without strictly confining 
themselves to the specific scope of their 
own science. 


Btid humin envitonnients Aat 

ed them. I» tecent “"‘f I",'./” “ 
imitation and imposition, t eir 
folkways have considera y 


lolKways nave - . 

They have been ^ppxoacbed^by 
sections of Indian society .-oare 

table law of social change does n 
any section of humanity, and tn 
changed, and have been changing 


The period of post-Indepen 
been a period of social crisis for s 
The forces of social change have ec® 
very powerful, and they are determine 
to invade the minds, life and history o^ 
these good people. Considered by t em 
selves, the so-called trjbals in India are 
not socially and culturally weak , ^ 

their pattern of response to the forces o 
social change depends upon the nature 
and content of their past history, and the 
degree of their present social and 
cultural strength or weakness. 


An important section of humanity j. 
has lived in this country, w'lih probably 
the longest history compared to other 
sections of Indian society. They number 
several millions, though their actual ' 
population in terms of defined terms has 
hardly even been correctly estimated. 
Anthropologists with their more precise 
knowledge will probably prefer to call 
almost all ttibals in India, the “so-callcd 
tribaK''- Many of the tnbals do not seem 
to be tribals in any sense of the term. 
The vicissitudes of history of many 
important tribes have led to complicated 
problems of race, social structure and 
its development, and patterns of culture. 
In anv case they have grown in tbeii own 
uMV, consider. ibly affected by the physical 


Therefore in this brief paper I shall 
first deal wdth three issues : (I) The 
forces of social change that are at work , 
(2) The response of the so-called tribals 
to the forces working on them ; and (3) 
the type of new conditions and relation- 
ships that are likely to arise as a result 
of the consequences of social forces and 
the response of the tribals to them. 


world is entering the atomic age 
wit its relentless drive to enter space, 
use power, produce goods, and alter the 
-tan ar s of living of the entire huma- 
important results are 
aclncved partly by co-operation, and 
partly by conRict. The avoidance of 

to a\\ people to 
V a according to their own intelligence. 
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neecs and wishes, and the active good- 
will and co-opcration of others are essen- 
tial prerequisites to a peaceful and 
creative development of the human race. 
At present it appears that there are 
relentless and powerful world forces that 
arc influencing and are bent upon 
influencing the history of all nations. 
Whilst these forces of inter-nationalism, 
and physical, military and political power 
are operating on India, there are forces 
within India which are similarly operat- 
ing on the tribal population. There is a 
good deal of over-confidence which inde- 
pendence naturally produces in any 
countrj' ; but this independence throws 
up leadership and ideas and creates situa- 
tions to which all common people are 
almost compelled to capitulate. 

Government at the highest level has 
become an irrepressible and irresistable 
force, gigantic in its resources, energetic 
and active in its drives, over-confident 
of its actions, and at times self-righteous 
in the interpretation of its own plans and 
programmes. The effects of these 
centrifugal drives are so powerful that at 
times they seem to lead to the opposite 
of desired results, producing interesting 
paradoxes. For example the very drive 
of the Government seems to paralyse a 
section of the administration itself. The 
drive for community organisation in 
tribal areas could actually disorganise 
tribal communities. Political power 
and forces when they become dynamic, 
can stimulate society ; but at times they 
cannot produce systematic patterns of 
activities to achieve objectives, ends and 
goals as desired and understood by 
simple people. Action, without philo- 
sophy, objectivity and concept can 
produce confusion. And at the present 


stage of our development we are evid- 
ently and perhaps rightly prefering con- 
fusion to inaction. 

Confining ourselves to tribal areas 
and the tribal population, forces of 
centralism have evaluated history and 
decided that changes in tribal life are 
inevitable, overdue and necessary. An- 
thropologists are often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. They do not resist 
change, and they advocate change. They 
only creatively criticise the manner in 
which a human agency acts as an instru- 
ment and force for change amongst 
different groups of people. The agency, 
when it is mainly political and admini- 
strative, does not seem to take into 
consideration the history, wishes and 
needs of different peoples in different 
areas. The freedom of all sections of 
society should be respected, and the 
agency expediting change should have 
the desire and the ability to create 
initiative amongst regions and com- 
munities so that they may themselves 
grow without being hampered by 
domination of any kind, especially poli- 
tical and economic. Beyond providing 
friendly guidance and actual concrete 
assistance, the impulses of the people 
must be released to use and direct their 
own initiative. They should be allowed 
to apply their minds to discover their 
own problems ; and they should have 
opportunities to develop decision making 
abilities. The philosophy and life of any 
community, without coming into cross- 
purposes with the social processes, must 
grow out of its own actions and beha- 
viours. 

Urbanism and mechanisation are two 
dominating social forces of the last 
serveral centuries. They have affected 
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the philosophy and morale, and the i 
desire and effort patterns of many socie- 
ties. The impact of urbanism on tribal 
areas has to be carefully watched in 
order to preserve the social health and 
happiness of tribal population. A hasty 
and impulsive introduction of these 
forces in tribal life may not lead to ihe 
type of health and happiness that arc 
possible for roan in natural and forest 
surroundings. 

Tribal communities are known to 


the ttibaU «cie often antngoms. S _ 
the teays'end approach 
ment- Departments. The P 
the tribals is full and hearty 
is carried out amongst them 

of equality, in the ^l^lopment- 

nity organisation and 
Submissiveness has harmed t em r 
past, and therefore a robust ..o 

self-help and co-operation mee s 
^ their hearty approval. 


possess a homogeneity and cohesion 
which were once disturbed by casteism 
and feudalism and may be further 
accentuated by poiitical separatism. 
Tribal communities, within their narrow 
social spheres, are not individualistic; 
and modern forces of centralism and 
change are considerably dominated by 
individualistic tendencies. It is there- 
fore desirable that local leadership and 
social organisation should have far greater 
scope for promoting growth and develop- 
ment than the initiative of administra- 
tion and external agencies. 


The intensive community 
ment programmes are raising ^ _ 
continue to raise vital issues of intet 
relationship between groups. The res 
ponse to change in all tribal areas can 
be one of three types, viz., hostile, or 
indifferent, or co-operative. The same 
types of relations will follow’ between 
tribal groups in the same area, atiti 
between tribals and non-uibals. The 
latter will be represented by the local 
non-tribals, or the personnel of commu- 
nity development and sodal welfare. 
It is too early to determine what kind of 


Most tribals are simple minded and social relationship will follow the con- 
trusting people. They respond easily to elusions of community development 
forces of change generated outside, and projects; but as a result of the projects 
they have powers of social imitation the tribals must become strong, and 
which enables them to quickly adapt due to exercise of leadership and use 
themseKes to changing conditions. But of decision-making habits they may also 
they respond more easily when they are become self-assertive. They" will not 
emotionally siimulated and aroused, and naturally tolerate inferiority, sodal in- 
they arc slow to respond to ideas and justice, and lack of opportunity; and they 
arguments. They are not always capable will demand far greater and more just 
of looking after their self-interest and and economic returns than what they 
therefore anthropologists arc naturally now receive from forest departments 
keen that the emotional qualities of the and contractors, and other employers, 
people may not be used to the detriment It is for the project authorities to so 
of their happiness, progress, and real guide the people that adjustments and 
interest. Those who are familiar with corrections of past mistakes are gradually 
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done with the result that a new relation- 
ship on the basis of real equality, under- 
standing and mutual help will arise 
between tribals and non-tribals, and 
especially between tribal and adminis- 
trative agencies and government and 
welfare departments. 

. The present changes are for the good 
of the community and the region. They 
represent changes in the following six 
directions : development of the physi- 
cal region ; development of local eco- 
nomy ; improvement of State administra- 
tion ; healthy changes and improvements 
in the social structure and organisation ; 
increase of welfare services ; and 
strengthening of the inherent cultural 
patterns of the people. The more im- 
portant is the change that will take place 
in the mind of the people as result of 
action and experience. 

In every aspect of their lives the 
tribals must grow as a result of their 
own initiative, and they must develop 
desire, effort, health and happiness 
patterns best suited to them and the 
region they inhabit. The community 
project, the administration, and the 
anthropologist have merely to befriend 
them and give active and material aid, 
friendship and inspiration to act and 
grow according to the established will of 
the whole community. 

Here appears the role of the anthro- 
pologist and the other social scientists. 
The anthropologist clearly sees his role 
as one of direct contact and relationship 
with the tribal communities. His co- 
operation with the Government is inci- 
dental, and he is there to assist the 


Government in order to assist the people. 
It will be a mistake if the anthropologist 
believes that he alone is there to help 
the tribal population. No doubt the 
anthropologist has the greatest under- 
standing of the past history, and the 
mind, society and culture of the people. 
An inadequate, improper, or ever 
idealistic interpretation of the past may 
hamper the need to help the tribals to 
adjust to the present, and confidently 
and intelligently enter the future accord- 
ing to the established will of the 
community. 

The help of the sociologist and the 
psychologist are needed to help the 
application and channelisation of social 
forces, and at times to modify or avoid 
them if they are not appreciated by the 
tribals, or it is not in their interest to be 
swayed by them. The larger mind and 
vision of the sociologist, his understand- 
ing of dynamic sociology, and his appre- 
ciation and capacity to analyse and 
measure social change as it occurs makes 
his presence immensely necessary in the 
social field. 

Community Development has reveal- 
ed to those who intelligently analyse its 
progress that unhealthy and C3 human 
beings and communities cannot achieve 
A1 Economic and Social Developments. 
To restore the health, strength and 
vitality of the people, to make the family 
strong to bear burdens, to make the 
youth and children grow up to face the 
future with confidence and security in 
much better ways than what the present 
generation is able to do, and to remove 
social ill-health, diseases and handicaps 
are the primary functions of sj’mpathctic. 
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identified and devoted social v.'orkers. 
They are theoretically not as competent 
as the anthropologist and the sociologist ; 
but they enter the field of action, and 
associate intensively with the communi- 
ties and families, and therefore they 
deserve the constant help of social 
scientists to enable them to practise 
applied social sciences though they do 
not have adequate grounding in the 
theory of these sciences. It is my 
experience that in course of time the 
theoretical scientists obtain much data, 
and have an opportunity to learn a good 
deal from the actions and experience of 
trained social workers. 


certain places have done a good deal of 
good to the forests ; but their lack of 
appreciation of the social sciences has 
led to an undue neglect of the human 
factor. At places they have even failed 
to perform the normal duties and en- 
dangered the interests of the nation, as 
well as the tribals. No anthropologist 
will agree to a divorce of the tribal from 
the forest. It is like removing the blood 
of the people and reducing them to 
property and serfdom. Unless there is 
a revision of the Forestry Act, and 
redefinition of the structure and func- 
tions of the Forest Department, not only 
will the progress and benefit of costly 


Whatever be the immediate need and , 
priority for social preparation and 
systematic thinking and planning, the ’ 
final and correct growth and develop- 
ment of tribals w ill depend on the assis- 
tance they receive from legionalists who 
can correctly interpret geography and 
climate, and assist man to wisely* use all 
available resources Economic develop- 
ment with a view to raise the standard of 
living of the people will depend upon 
opportunities the communities receive to 
develop their basic and primary eco- 
nomies. The regionalist, in co-operation 
with applied economists can help to 
direct the economic activities of commu- 
nities, as well as of forest and extension 
workers. 

The greatest weakness of the commu- 
nity development projects in the tribal 
areas is the ancient, unrealistic, unenthu- 
siastic and legalistic functioning of the 
ForestDepartment which has already been 
the main cause of impoverishment of the 

1 1 -nt TT_ . 1*^ 


inoai schemes be limited, but these win 
also be considerable waste of human and 
resources in a poor country. 

The enthusiasm of the agriculturist 
in tribal areas is useful, but pathetic. 
The forest, grass, and crop must all 
contribute to the grow'th of tribal eco- 
nomy without exploitation and injustice. 
Wherever and whatever the tribal can- 
not do, and the State takes the advantage 
and benefit of his incapacity, the State 
must associate the tribal as full partner 
and give a fair return, always allowing 
the tribal to do whatever he can do. 

Forestry, in certain areas, is in an 
a arming ^ate of backwardness and 

SnU unintelligent 

exploitation of the forest accompanied by 

neglect must be r^^-yrA^A 
1 *^®S=>»^ded as a crime 

- The antbJopol^sTmusrcT ^ agriculture. 

a the regionalist 

a benefits of Nature natural 

a belonged to Natum'^In^^^ 

a way the triKelc , ^n whatever 


luc me alwavs belonirerl ♦ xt nave 

tribal people. The Forest Department in wav the tnKoi ° Mature. In whatever 

tribals may develop, it 
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the end of their happiness and prosperity 
if thej' give up their association with 
Nature to follow the trends of dominat- 
ing social forces that are seemingly 
promoting material wealth and prosperity 
at the cost of human and social health, 
happiness, morality and real spiritual 
and cultural values. 

I have endeavoured to point out the 
need of co-operation and team work 
between social scientists ; and further 
there is the need of bringing the advan- 
tages of science to the Government and 
the communities. Mutual criticism and 
rancour will not help either the commu- 
nity or the sciences. Recently the Prime 
Minister has been critical of the work of 
Professors. It is unfortunate that there 
is so limited contact between the scien- 
tists and the intellectuals, and the 
Government and the politicians. This 
problem requires a prudent and rational 
approach. There is the problem of 
opportunities for Professors, anthropolo- 
gists and others to work in the field. It 
is for the Government to create the 
opportunities. Then there is the entire 
problem of the Universities and the 
present system of teaching the social 
sciences, and even the other sciences in 
the Universities. Our country has yet to 
realise the need for an extensive acade- 
mic life accompanied by practical ex- 
perience in order to create a larger 
number of social scientists. Both Govern- 
ment and the Universities, and even the 
-students believe in as brief a training as 
possible. Such education and training 
cannot provide for adequate opportunity, 
practical training, and opportunities for 
calm thought for the advancement of any 
science. 


The capacities for sciences like 
Anthropology and Sociology to actively 
serve the people and assist the extremely 
difficult and complex programmes of 
development are hardly realised, though 
they are very great. The scope is there, 
provided the scientists activise them- 
selves and stir out to meet the people 
and the administrators: and provided the 
State Governments come out with reason- 
able scope and opportunities for 
Professors to work in the field with the 
officials and the communities. My 
recent experiences have given me great 
hope; and the recent utterances of the 
Prime Minister can only encourage both 
sides to examine the limitations and 
impediments that stand in the way of 
Professors and intellectuals working 
enthusiastically in harmony with the 
plans of the Government. It will be 
unfortunate if the Government will 
expect the active minds of the nation to 
become camp followers of those who do 
not realise the importance of ideas and 
thought to help and guide the activities 
of governments and communities. 

I will request the Government, 
Universities and the Community 
Development authorities to create greater 
scope and avenues where Professors and 
students can work actively to seek and 
learn the approaches, methods and pro- 
grammes of community development. 
The Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 
India, in spite of many limitations, have 
constantly worked in the field. The 
effort for such field e.xperience should be 
properly organised and adequate re- 
sources and help should be forthcoming 
from the State Governments and the 
Community Development authorities. 



It is needless to point out that onlj a few 
selected groups of students can work in 
tribal areas where conditions of life and 
work are not always suited to minds and 
persons accustomed to urban life. 

Opportunities should not only be 
available for professors and students of 
Anthropology and Sociology ; but also 
to students of economics, biology, 
botany, zoology, etc. The wealth of the 
region remains yet unknown to the 
tribals, and there is a need to explore 
and discover the potentials of regions 
which offer scope for intensive develop- 
ment. 

Whilst work in the field can create 
knowledge and experience of realities, 
there is a need to create small advisory 
groups of Professors and scientists to 
put at the disposal of Development 
Commissioners in each State the avail- 
able scientific materials and methods 
which could help the speedy and effec- 
tive development of tribal areas. There 
are few scientists in the Block Develop- 
ment Committees. This will also create 
a meeting ground betwen Professors and 
administrators, and co-operative efforts 
may result from such contacts 

In any human endeavour, the early 
efforts may appear to be chaotic and 
disorderly; but as a result of vigilance 
and intelligent approach to problems and 
situations, ways are found to achieve 
systematic results. To avoid waste of 
personnel, energy and resources, there is 
the greatest need of scientific experimen- 
tation. This is especially the case with 
the social sciences and projects involving 
complex social and economic problems. 
I have spent the last two years learning 
and experimenting in areas which arc 


accepted by Government as tribal. The 
result has been interesting and stimulat- 
ing. One immediate realisation is the 
inadequate appreciation and correct 
evaluation of the time factor in develop- 
ment programmes. In community deve- 
lopment there are too many carts before 
the horse ; and at times development 
seems to use the railway goods yard 
method of driving the waggons in front 
with the engine behind. A useful pur- 
pose will be served if Projects are 
adequately planned on a basis of gradual- 
ness, stipulating the complete with- 
drawal of the eoinmunity development 
authorities after seven years during 
which the communities should be given 
the experience to manage their own 
affairs. During the last two of these 
seven years the project authorities should 
function under the leadership of organis- 
ed communities created by their won 
efforts. 

Another realisation is the inadequate 
appreciation of the social aspects, and 
contents of community development and 
their place and role in total develop- 
naent. Social preparation and psycholo- 
gical approaches are needed to initiate 
and expedite economic development. 
The people should be able to feel that 
they are being truly served, before their 
minds and emotions are awakened to 
systematic action and participation in 
development programmes. 

The desire for extensivism, love for 
the grandiose, and a thirst for speedy 
results has contributed to the immaturity 
or imperfection of leadership in project 
areas. If tribals are to be truly served. 
It is high time that all projects' develop 
a trained personnel in three stages, viz., 
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the emergency.personnel; the adequately 
trained personnel for immediate action; 
and a small group of highly trained and 
experienced social scientists who can give 
more efficient and systematic leadership 
at least in the near future. 

In the 400 square mile area in which 
I have worked, I have confidently realis- 
ed the need of putting youth at the 
helm, giving them opportunity, es^eri- 
ence, leadership and responsibility. I 
have also realised the effectiveness and 
capacity of illiterate persons to both 
learn and do what literates can do. 
There is a need to have faith in the 
common people, in their common sense, 
and in their enthusiasm and will to act 
and work provided they feel confident 
that their interests are properly served in 
the programmes involved. 

I will leave out any mention of my 
experience of the administration. I may 
only say that on our part, Professors must 
have infinite patience and tolerance ; and 
at the same understand that the adminis- 
trators also seem to feel the same way 
about us. Many administrators are over- 
confident about their experience, and 
over-estimate difficulties; perhaps on our 


side Professors may be over-estimating 
the value of knowledge. The difficulties of 
administrators it appears, are genuinely 
Immense. At times they feel insecure 
and uncertain, and the real trouble seems 
to lie in the conflict of departments, and 
the hierachy of officialdom. The atmos- 
phere of community development with 
its zeal, enthusiasm, unconventionality, 
equality, and the formation of the new 
habit of working with the people, 
shoulder to shoulder with' them, seems 
to take time. At times the highest 
officials seem disinclined to move, and 
they lack the ability to assign duties and 
supert'ision, exact work, and supervise 
over activities and their results. 

The problem of co-operation and 
relationship between scientists and admi- 
nistrators becomes more simple when 
responsible administrators are scientists 
themselves, or they appreciate the value 
of scientific approaches and thinking. 
Long and constant contact between the 
scientist and the administrator will 
naturally help both sides to contribute in 
far greater measure to our abilities to 
be friend and assist the people to become 
the architects of their own destiny, 
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4rt qqdq) 4!) 3441 ^rq 4 q^r qr i 5rrq 
% 5I'4-4Tf5qqi[ % 5rf4qR 4) qwl 4R) §44r 
w i; I q ^q 41^ %) 4!4rl: 45 gif 

q55:% ^4 ffqrq 1 1 qft? qfci ^ 
3^544 % qlq qr 34qr ^44 5[rq?r § 4 - 
q5[ 41 % 4 41 % ?45; % 3fe44 4gR q)q?44r 
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I sgqiT 5Tc^ eqfq ^ 

5^ ?i fq^r JT^ii 1 

ts^ g;i5=q]tr 

^ 1 ^ :3H^f -sqfpj gi:g^ ^jj^i 

nr ^ =nifr gT%f fj^d- ^ i 


irrin ^Tunfa 'TW ^ 

ir % 'TJ i^R ?! n;7i fsrnr | 

nr^ ?r ?nr:iv-T % fer^ ^ ^ 

qrr Ri^rs^rr-i^n nqmi, 

^ifffmrgnf =t!) %qr W^ri i 

?Ti^feni -7.1 ^Trnrfeni €! w % 


l?ii TTTi^ cirra iiinnt % nw(ra;p ^^nmr 

^ 3qR ESI ^[rp^f ^ ifj ^1 

^*11 |R; I l gipq,^ 

I. ra^n EF,7;^I ?qi't ^)qf ( 

'nn ?g viitRi ^ uf^q ^ 

Rnn^RKRE, ^ fe, i ^ 

B'TRI ^ ^fl ^ giq% jj | 

mK mz 11^ 5!| gyjq^ ^ 


natTll m g-TR ^ninT; sRRH ^ 
r^gj spi I gt n? 'jTn w® nwt ^ t • 
3g% tfilj gro ??rar srp ^ ^ 41 
4 gjjgfqm EK^sq qgrnr 1 1 4 

gnn'l 4 ^rrRqrfenf 77 n?g 3T''^ ^ 

4 % % qqrg fiEq | | ^4i % nflT 

4ig tR 5JII I 1 %F7;g 3==? 4 iTH |1 H=T 
7rrgqF27T Efr ^jgf 1 1 


TRm ^EK ^iq 1 

?• 4Rcfl 

% TT-nESK q Etrq g'jq er ^ | 
fl nR7,ra ql , 

WR W*k gqr g ^*1 ^^, 5 ^ ^ 

ng rq;^-, 

^R-Tr4gg( %gTqq^, 

RU fe-ng g gt 771 7c% tt gTTn | ? ,%; ^', 
m ^ 37q>I TRgt ^ 

%ri 5fR nr-fi^V4kg7^q^^ 

5H ^ik ^r?ii 77 .qjq ^ ^ 

TrrT^feiqqr; 4^ 


?Rft 7rf7-7 g^Tcffqi Efil iR grt 
^ 7 .^ i] gRRR( RiflR 1 ^jqV ?g gwoRT 
nil 57g;q gsT-cRTi^l RT^jq?: 77 tlR 5inr 
I 1 RHR qnt^Jigqf % ^cTI 

RW % gqa I ; Eprg E^jg qjff^fgqi % 

7 gg q|g- gspt I, raggr 5RW: 

%r 371 ETggigf | | qgqirani 

nrr ^ q^qi^ % tfsqqrf r tti irt t 
n? %REPC g% Egipi ^gi I I 

^ f^RRRT; 77 wfiWFlJ ^'mW 

ngRRifent % I'i %qr qg ttprr 

In-R Tig ^ R,?:g{ ^qTi q'tf {7%R f^RTr IR 
nfi ^RI q#j I fgt qq^f ii rj^jqt r 1 ^ % 
TiRTifgqr 4 r%^ r?.^ m rsirser rth 
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I : “qf %# 

"R^ R> iRt mr f^r, =crRi ^ 

% qRRq q) ^ |jr% qr.-T 1 1” “q| 
=q^% qr q.qfT ^ fj# qqr fl 

srq 5q^ ^ qqit ^ qqr ^ I 

f Riwt 50 qjr =q?:(qr fRi^ qw % 
qq:?%qi, %feR :3 r^ R5fgq?o ^0^. ^ 
|qr % ^qf ^ =q?r qq^ qi, 
IRi^ qjiR qO R qi I qrRRq q =q^(qr-Rai 
Rrf fRI^ FRl^ R q, fqq^ g^q =q?:?qr- 
qqREF R^ qrrqq |i 1 1 f^RR w* 

q?:^rRci qjgit-gRft q^rf? % R?q5K RRq; rI 

R ^0 q^q Rlf^ R 3?fl^ qq; qrf^Rf 

qR I ^R^O Ri'iqfNf R 

qf^ ! gRf^qr =qr^ q^qr ^1, ^ qRq rO 

Rr=q^ qRl I R# % ?qrq^iqR r 

qiqfT qRT qq fR^ qrqRRr qqr ?r% 

?qR^ ^ r qO ? pr R?rRr ri % 
^?f-fqq 7r0q ^qRTfRqs ^ra^R % qrg^Rqr R 
qnfaqRO R?^-rqq ^qR qRr iwqr qr i qf 
fR qqR: qr : — 

(?) Rfr-^qR: sqrsr 5q=^ qlqq ; 
(=) qRrq qrrfe iqgRif rrrct q]qR ; (?) qR 
R gqq sOqR ; (y) %cO, qtRMR qRf^ R 
^-Rt^ gqR qR:Rr ; (>i) RRqrqqr rr 

snRtiT qRRr — ‘f^O’ rrr RnO ^ 
^qq: q^rar ^ qrq- q^q qfqij- 


’ (^) flR-RR R ^ RfgO ^ qrc 
3qRRr ; (w) qr^O <-gRR qR;% 

^ qqj) qRFRT l (^) qRRqr^'/ ^ 5rq-RR^?; 
» (S.) 3R% RTR-RTRf R qRqiR) RlfO % 

4tRqrR qif^l % ,j%q ^ 

ROr ^ R^R-Rof^^f ^ 

q=R Rrqrqfr ^ ifr rrr>^ qr^qq r ^r — 
3Rqr R R q^rq:^ qiq^ rrr r q ^ Riqiq 
qiqiR R R)?q ^r ; ( ? ?) 3q% ^qf % 

Riq ^ ^ ^SR-^ % fqqR irr gqq 

% — 3R Riq;q R RiqqfR ^ ^ RfJjflq 
RtRR qRfe ^ ^q; Riq qR[Rr ; (?^) qrqv^ 
f) ^R % 1% |t3: q?RR qpTR f) irq % 
q^^ |R: rr &, qrq^ f) q? R ^31% R^ rrOr 
q?: qiq^ ^ rrr ^jr% % rjr ^ 1^ 
gR ^ qrw qRRi ; ^ ?ttm?: 

R (? ?) ^ gqR qrqq RjqR r f%Rr SRiqq 
jjqR qrqq ^iri % qlq r ?r ^ rr 
fq'iqii?: qRRT — q? qr irt^ rdr^ ^rr rri^ 
fq; R^-fqq qrqqrR ^ qrrr^qrql Rq ?r?qRqj i 

3. 

^ q: qR-ra^ ^lif % ^qq^q 

^ qq qr qq^qjR rr rrtr r r^r rrt 
^r qr, rr^ ir ^qr r qRqife^ % sOqR- 
3^ % Rrq gqnq dk 3Rqr rrrt r 
^ q ^ qqqqq^ r wgqrkR qr: kqr | ‘q^ 

<^t R %qi=qrqr qrr^^^ % qrq qf rtr qrt- 
^R q;q! w fr Rqr qr I 
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wt v{) TO ’IR 

q(, 1^1 ^ ^iix R 

«n 1 r 4 % ®n‘{ R TO ^Rii R.T 
fera 'KTO ?r *151 ^TORt % ?im? t^jti 
5irai *ir I 

?nfer'T3r ?:?_ctI rI ; ggsR? ?r'^ TO RRRrai- 

R 5^1 1 5?^ ^ TO 

3RR: g\5!Jii 5n ^URJI, :3TO1 ^ 'lITOci? 

% ^R RTI 

jTr ^ ^ ^ ^ ifl ^-^j; 

R Rn ^t ^ET Hlif il^ sRftI ?ir 5 ?^ 

RR R =TO% ^Bt TOt ^iTO-§RK ^fn ^ 

• 3t9r# RRnjfi TO TOT RI I ^ rp^f. 

R^nf^R; TORife^i 5 t ^ 51 % ^ ^'j.^pj. 

§RR ?tr>:t m BTOBR m ^^nfl ^Tfll; % 

9IR TOTO ^ |TO vf) I ^ J,^ 

% ^Rl ggpi] % ^ f 

^Rrt #t ra5ira% ^ ^ ??! | g^,g 

R 511% R ^TOI mi STO 5*11 mm ^ 
^'Rrt ^ R% R R 1 ??TOi ^ 

% ^ fTO% *% 5:^3 % TOTO ITO |q: %^- 

^ 5igT RT IT%, |ri|> ^ ^ ^ 

TOTO r'r ^ RTO fer I 

TOi^ n%gr % ^ 

RR5T % TOR R^IRI *!*}! ^ ^ 

TOirof % f%g RtRTO % tor TO # 5% 

=TOfHI TOflR. R? TOI^ % f|l% IPJ^ 


?fl ^1l| % R;!R Ril ^ R?t 'R 

% «rR f ^ rRllTO^TO (tot \ I 

TOR, TOgQl, if 17 , cRRI TOtT: TORTO? R-I 
tiH TOif? RRI5.R % gntf #*; fRRRf ^ 

Ra Rgf HTOI RRT, Rgf TOTTER ^ ^ 

RTOtr R % R7fq*R TOR^^R RRRTfRR^ ^ 
RIRR q? R% RR {^l| TO 1 1 

fRRqfi BraiTO r; toto to ^ ?RT^a^ 
%q^ % SIRK 3 cR; RR sB^RRITO «RTORja 
^R R qRRTBi gRii I ) 

TOTORig TO. R3i TO RRR RfoTi TOTOIR' 
R(ra-=RRBRr R |q; fa ^ 
Rttoto {RTrraro.iR rrir % toir TOh to toK 
RR^ RfR q?! RTq% %% TOTTO ^ Rl? Ii 
^at RRtfra RRRTHI ?iRIR R ffTOIf % ti 
^ ^ BRITO R R^ RTOf ^ RiTtoTOR % ^g- 
RTOT R ‘gil^g^TOIR’ TO^ RRIRTO RfRRI a^ 
q|^ ITO I 1 TOI TOTORI I ^ Rf R^' 
fra RRR R ^ TJTOi g^R RRI% ^ TORffT 
^ TO RFR TOB5i I 1 tllTOR BigTO RR3 % ^- 
f? to: RB^n ‘torito^ rto ^tor to ?KiftR 

TOK RBRITTOB RKr Rl TORI TORI §51 TORI t 1 
TOlfflRITORf ii 5% RRIR-TORRIRI TO TOIR 
^ RIRj Rf TO TRTOR TOR TO TOIRR 

TO ^ qq{ f%^ji sipjf TOflo;, TOUR TO! ^ 
^ TOIRf % tTR^ toTOR fTORI I I 

tor TOR 173 TOR^RtRR^t^fe 
TO^ %Rr R fMl TOTOR tl fRRR RRI % TOR 
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^TfJTJTr, wJi^rra'} ^ fq=gR:- 

’^f^r fiTir i w^rr fi ^0, 3ew 

^ ?ra^ ^JTT I 'Tj^r ^r 57^7 s^f ^ 

6 \, 

r%^Rr sficir | ^ ^ 

^rt I 35f ^ar ; gfk ^iRr f^r- 
TTrffT; gfn; ^cTs^i 1 1 

gpiTsi ^ ^n? ^ 

% ?Ti7R-^<Tr % ^1 q^r4 mik- 

^^*7 I, HJITir ^ W'7 

I 

y. 

%^r ^ ?«IR f;iIT RSTFT I ! ratR 

?T^<-Wf r 4yfe7i t f! 

Is ?:|;rr ?Tf7?ci ■TTr'T^srr w d^rr i 
^^i^rRRf t nfqi, ^^rf^:, ^ si, 

fs iTTJR ii qRfJqrssr ^ ?7;sl =srFfi i 

wq^ r%^ trq; ir^R flssrs— slss s 
fq^qs qsr wr^:. sfR^^ q;r sm ^r 
qjfsr qrs^— ft^ffr r^tT srsr =srffQ; i 
5qR q s) qf q^T^r -ttr ssit s qerr fts 
sr^rl Rsqrr s qrl fi % fss s q^s 
qft?: sl% 1 1 3Sft s SRS % r%l ?r5%-?T^ 
3?, ^R, sq-^-sfqqjrt?, , sar 

q^R q;qrqq7: ftq;i, ssi i:^ s q| J^fcsr- 
qf^r 3PR qfR 3sqq cTfn 

35=5 fs srst: sftqTR it itf qr?qmrf¥R 
qrs s S7TO, ?s st^r ii ftrgr 3sii 
=qfi|t3; I 


rei ^ Is sit frt^-^r^s 

R^ras s qf qRqrriT s|f g%Tjf | 

iRir?: q^r q?si sfrrjtr ft hrr 

?4sr 1 1 

irI qs s ^ %^-s^ I, 3sq;r ?qsq 

qTr?TiT-sr 1 1 fg ^ ^ s?^r 
s# =qrF'|(3: i JTir^rjr sH ^ ii 27 :rji 

it 'Ttfqql % TR i? s q^iTt qq g^q?; 3sr qR 
qjigRq.sFr 3SS s ?qifqs qs R,qr 1 1 
qn?is qf I sir q?: srft^qR ^ q^i- 
aii % ?R-fqsrsi I qi^qq g^— srs 
vR.siq 3.^ qrqs %R ri W % srs 
I, ?qiq^Rq s slqs sst: qR% q.r uqR qR^- 
qR^ Nitqrssr qR^ t qftT: srq-srqi? 
mum itq^: SIS i sqRqfqr % qqq s qrq- 
sqrs ii qii^ qsR 7is 1 1 l^fqr =s^ !> 
Rs qfl iqrsr ssqt I ik ilq-w^r st 
ssii 1 1 

Ist qq^qq-s^qr its ^qrrkr qR sqsr t 
^ its 3S qitsr % srt sqfi sqsi I ? sr 
qi^q.st irqqr %sq qiqs sks ik rts 
i? it isqn ^Rsr 5[|qr |. ir qrq^ qss % 
as qik qrRRt Isq it it issr rasir qsff 
Tifsr I, rai ^ qqs q^ri; qr qis fi q^: 
trsF I, ks fqr^ s qi qrq q% it sqqr I ? 
qrrsqwr qi srst qj ijq; qqR-st ii q| I fi 
tss qr ik ?t<^ §r-=ss qr sss s q^cs 
qi% sqq-krsq ftssr mmm 1 1 qrsr qi 
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I ^ iinr T% 

?t 3iqR iiliJT cR qf^vir 4| 

I I %feT ir sRi'^ W5r Ji 
^ 3nqi q?rat | pr ^uit % %^^q 

q’: 5nra ^ira- 

Hiai, Ih # 51=5^ qTO% sfil 
qpct ^ 1 3^ nm =^feqqT3, ^(3, q:5ir- 
RSq ns?r 3qiq^ qjl=qi^ ^ 
tm] ^ ^ 3^ 1 1 

iwt JT qn«Rt fqr^ %; ^ srqtn 

r,i^ =q5TR^ 35# iqra qjfe ^ % 

imrqiHiri# ESTCii1iqitq|?T5JTq^(gR 5^ 
#5n \ \ I# M''A^ % q:5Rq?rq ^ o o r % 

qRiq qiCiq % >i^ ^00 % 

fe# l%q gqr 3fgi5ijTq tiT.^ fq^Elr % ^ 
35# % #qi-wq; ^5iqt fq^?! % q^q 
# 5jjT I X:SHX t qfi, 3=1 

^ # HI3-qTI^q % =JTO ^ ^ 

qq,q CR qR f^qi | 1 511^ | 

giraqi 5i %qi q;# q# ^q qq ^ 
ra^t ^ qtsRt # qjqfeii % jqq qr#fr 
33 qq qTO?T q# qq Hiqrs f^^jt \ 

H^‘ Hqqj ^7 i^<^i 35^ R ^ 
qilfqqi# 3313 # 3wr 35iq % 

Itqq; ^ q# ^njqr 3 qnq^ 

^ 1 S?33 % qm m q:# q># q# %qq; ^ 
%3T'3 3# I#qr 3 3 3cq3T q35n ^qqj- qq, 
^ 3d32K 3qiq I 1 


T35SI qg 37raq ^ 

31# 31% 33#' # 3 f%qi qqq 1 
3IRI3 3r3t#3; §#3133 31 ^^^3 3^'+' 
3T#3T% ^ 3q3:-3f33Itf' # 13# 3^'i'^ ^ 
3f3r ^313 31% % I %#3 13^ 35531 3J3?3l 

#r33 fl 3?cft I I 5313 3rr35Rl^ 33^ 

# ?3I3l3 %tqT 3 H 51 5# 3^5r 331# 

^53 37 %3r 3lf|3; 1 

i ?3^ 31? W^ 

3if f33R 'W 5? 5331 %l3; Hl^ 
31331 #gro^ SRT Il?3 3? 3331 %31 5311 i 
31^15; 1%^ # liq] =') :qif|iT, |ff%q ^Xr 

#r^t # 5353 # 313cT 31# # f%q # 31§ff3 

3ftRqi3 39Rq fiqi :qij|(T | 

33qiraqi # sfeai ^ %s qq; qg3 35 
t h qqql # vft % qH3I53 3 3^f ^3 

3q.% 1 \5-C: gi^ ^ gjj; 

3% ftrat 3 jj ^ 

33# 3335 % 3(31 q?3I % I 5^?; q|j 

% 5S# 35: 35^15# # fj ^ I 

35 3Y TTq; q^_q- ^'j j ^ 

31^3. q^ # ^ ^ 

# 3i-qrq 33|5l 35 ##q?q % qq; qq gq# 
I 1 5:31 q q^-3iq# qg gqq 

• 3^i % m g^r ? 3c3i? 31 q;f r ^ qjf 

51511 ? %^t 3 # 5 ; ^"133 3 3't qjRij ^ 
33315 35# % felt 333 fq%q 3)31^ 
qgt qRq\ |^ht\ ( 
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'7t tfl 

I— g? ifl rW SI^ K I 3^-^ 

^{fi % ifl cW% l%*3Rr c(qr 

^ 3^337 4l fg{^>Hf 53k %t?T^ % 
'rR -3551 fi t I 
^ n^iiT qfi ?^r =grf?Q; 1 m 3^?^ 
q?! 5mr, s^jit fw: ^ q:^ =gi(i 
SJR % fq?g qji ?flT m 

fe^irar qar ^lal ^5: aq ?! sft?R ii m^^w. 
S!?ji ^rf§ a€r?i aiaf siRa 

N . . ^ 

qar sjai 1 

15. ?>/7 ^ i???/?- fTf? ?/% 
aaarmf 5{3 5TR -j^r ?P7 

^■J V 1 1 ^.jr ^ ffi^r ^r m ^ w-z wf^<- 
5HR F^a % ^Rfi I ? g?r ^! mK 

Bit g^f 5R ?:?! I i a? ?iTk 3^ 

^ ai qa^Rfl ?! 1 3^ a ^5 % apal it 3? 
gaqrai % ?1 Rjai ^laqT % 

‘R I / #af t gq-R qjw w grk ^aq 
a ?i^q 3??i3a 3f[t 5Pi faaja at ?rta 

=i;^ I, arflcr % i;a ^km m^\ # 
?fe % araa ^arqa: ?! akl qRafC 
nm% I ijfq a jrf gaR % fa wait! q;r 
gar 3Tn%a ?i aq;ar |, q? ?ak %a arq- 
1 1' 

Igifaq; gqR ^ar I q^^ai 
?! =arf|q 1 %%a l^rfaq: i^r?; a! aafqa 
^ ai^fqq ii a^p^ 1 1 ganc q;r 'aiafi 
f B ?TFaq qgR aqj q|=aRr ar a%ar aet 


it ?(5sc qfi a a! araq^r ^ 
aq:cO 1 1 g;fa % q^rgglf s;aj ?a mkjR 
ag'^ qq asq % qr^q; 5afaf it 

fa q.i; qqt it ^rfqr^ 5^ a| 1 1 %!%a fai^ 
qt-fe^ a? f|a % qrqt sftqa it 

qf^aaa ^ ^ar? aCi qi^ a% I ^rggf ^ 
asff it faea a! gm fq?> a?!, aa?^ 
gff a aaa ?i ^-aa % ara #a faqjtr 1 
a^-a^ ^‘lai qt a1 fa qrFaa ag^q aala 
a fir ^ jf! g%,qf qlt? qm^ if 
fa% ^Bir 1 1 gfa % ara aq aq? fak qfiaa 
^a % qrqarqa a|! ^aar I aq aq? qj^j 
% fei? aa% it ^ ^f! ^ aqjar I ? 

c. 37a?!a w)f 

alq; ay% q? qaar^ fqatqr % qrqal aqair 
^ qfaar it a ifq; aqr ^ aqia #a k^m, 
Ra% qiFaa ^ai q;! a!a ^ a^q-q q^ ^ 
^fqa aaf q:r aa qf^r a afqjR fa^ 1 a« 
aq/q ai gfra w qq ?a^5ra 1 

g^ra q?^ qi^! qra^ ^ 

aqr q^ifat a qar ^ ai a! q^ '^aar 
=^3^1 afi?ra aa q:?: aa aq:ar I ark faa>i^'t 
% aa ^ fa'a:^ aar aqsar 1 1 

aaqti a^ar a a 'a!?:a araffa ^ ara* 
q;t iaai?: ftq^r 1 gfa f%a! a:q^ ^ 
ak aia qtt d I f^a! Q;qi % ?a!®i ^ 
aaqq sq^a a f!> ai^ ara ^ ffa it? aa^^ 
#5c aaarHaj aia-?aa^ afea ^ 
a aa^r aqqla it 1 fa fa=aR a a? ^ 
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^511. Hf ,6, B ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

?TF?]jR ^3; JHq-f^jrj-m ssrro -rj--'t ^ >• -' - - ft. 3 

, «f.M qrftr t ? 

’»H« rag fe, ^ ^ ■ ■ . 715 ggiT. -. ?P3 

;ra gV ST' rr. • . ' ®’^'’®'’ S gfe ia S i 7*5 ar, ^ ^'''' 

-a 54770 .A . . ■ - i, g^r?. ri. 73 


554> 7!hgra.,g,^ 

^!1J 1 

ram. 

ifigRflggis; ^ 

"I 1 fjra ^ J-A 

_ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 5qq ^ 

^ ^ I ,, 

cnr.i % qq ^ 5V_:^ - 


5im-=q^g;^ ^ ^*3 
#? 3m 3?gf? ^ s59Tifa ^ '^-'’ 
% jrqtn zvj ^ s^er-s^^ ^ 
^ 5 1 


%cfl ^ imi? 3 : §n3R 

^E-5;^i: grqqrTRT 5fErRl ^ 

^ gi2-rERR 5fj^ ^ I m S"^' 

3Trat I ) mar i? J?i^i 

^ ^ Ij ^ |q; qfra ?T RP5I, mr, gra 

qpq f| ^ ? ^rq-^KTR -.<., fqq^j ^ cRI!3^ 

I55r^-^ ^ 3g%^q5qgJ\^ sftgq R 

’3mr — fft'+TTf, mqi 3^nf'2^ ^ ^ 

^at 4] k qqr ^1: 1 1 

?o. ?77?r ^7?? ??fW?? ^ 

ipj q 1 35q 91^ 

"^139 ^ gigq sm ^51 ^ t i 

Eiiqr^rq. 31^ 3m, sqrTO— 9i^ 

^ #I 33SSRIR 3m 3JT%f39 5?9I9 ^ ^ 


fturl,,.-,.^.™ "■’'®"^. 5« 

■ -Ira, w, ^ , 

%fj 

%^i ^ . 

^333 3IIR ^arn'- - 17 ^ ^ 

7,gr5„ ^ . .. 

f ’’ ^ -\ ^ ^ assmmt ^ m%rm zmz 4 

'll E^^qR sqiqprspj: ^ ^ % I ^pj ^ 

^ j%Tff S: ^ ^ I J ?nq 3T' 

t, jji ^ ^ mf rimz^ €i nim ar s|a 33= 

'f\ qr^ ^ ^TPKji =iRq 3^ ^ J ^ ^1 qHqrfgqf ^ sfimr #?: s?m 93- 

-.71 qq ^qq q: 5=gq I I ^fsi 
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^ ^ yj) ijMi 

wk ^ra^rr^fi % h 

t},=g^ m 
I . 

^ ekl qii gt Cl f^^it ^ 

t t Jim^ ^ 

^ira 1 1 'Ff^ t mr ?i53^ ^ 

iTEFR ^r ^ % sfi?R ir ?rCi it ?t^ i 

3FJ1?: ^qR I <Tt ^i^qcT'q 

qrq^ qkqoq ^r qreqR qqr 1 1 
iTr=qrq fqqrqr ^ cTt^fTcT ?r^ if C^ ms ^if 
^ q^qqraicT fer 1 1 m w mi 

I ^Fq ^'k f,Rq 5iqn f^# ^I ^-R q.R 

^t ?nit q?*, qfk qJF ^r»7 

^ I 

ff. ^1 mm^ 

qqqrgi siqqr, ^t qR h Rqr?T ^ ^^Rif 
ii i3:q:iq gCt % qrr qr?l I, 3?f% Ji?q7 qq 
fq^r?: ^ fqRR B i%qi 1 1 ^qqsr ri^ q?F 
mm q?q ^1 m mm ^ ^mr I / qfr q^ 
§?R qrq^ q% ’qR ^ =cil 

I I qiq, iqr^ ?fK niq qq ginr^q 1 1 ?r?^R: 

q;r cfn^-fq^irq ^rr R^q %q.^ 

:j[iPt^ l^rr 1 1 

ft 3rrqrr qrwr f r% ?q^r5q % ? ? qqf q 
cfqeff ^'1 mwl q^ qfffHr ft ^ 
g?qqr qfk ?j?qq?: qjf qqjr^r q|=q! C) CtJrr i 
?Tr<ci % raq ?Tqqf ^ '^gr q|^iq m 


itq ^T^^rq; irqR q feqr iftt Ct, 
q^ # wmimi % q% |j?r^ 

RR?F % lira 2^5 it gjqqRR =qifCq: i 

qiqt 5q5q ft 3iq^-q:rrFkf qti g|q;kt 
?f?5nq te-c H =qi^^'t lit 1 1 mm- 

^ % qq?^ it qq^rsjr ^ wr 

mi q.R f%qr 1 1 q^rqrraqf % dqq? ^ q:r4 
% qjR^ q?n qtt fi^'i-ncfi it ^ q|f?i ^ 
=qtCi-%'t qt q|^ 1 1 5%?r^ rwr! 

qqr^: % qqiif ^ «?|qkt €?qf?n % 

IT^if it gfq qR fqf^ |tR 5q 1 1 ^ 
mR q% |q; t 3qqt qr^Ri qcifq ilk sqq^R 
I’qfRT q?r 1 1 ^Rf.kt qiqRR m ^ 
qra ^ qqjR qitr i^mr? rCi ^ i 
nqqqr ^ m^mi 3Ft 1.^ =q^ I ? 

F? itt qR qiRf it qq ^jq Ct 
qiqt it 1 1 qf iF>tl Hiw it I -qr 1 1 

qqt % 5;q ^mt it stq qt 
t, qiT qq qiq-Ri^?;qt qsqr q^ qilf qR^ i 
q qir Ctq'i I, q qiqt I, q ?qFq I, q 

%^iqkq?q5R t, q^CR^t, q qi^ ti gqq 
qqiq q Rqj qpqqr q^qt qnt |— qq^'r qlt 
q52lt % qq^ qqr% % T%q qq^l 

qq =i:^r % q| qjrq^qi I f qqdt ^'rnr 
^ qq^ q Cl ^<qr qiq i qrq qrq q| qt 
qiRqr qt f ^'■upt ^ra— 0% qra’’ ^ qlra 
q Ct qqq qqq trqr qrfiq ; wm qiqqqr qj 
slm qtq q^q ^it # 3iq$r ^ q^t qqq^qt 
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^urafefi ^ 5^) I, ^113:% ?i3t 

^ ^n 52?TO<^-5!Ji ii lis# 

q 41 4?5qi 4 ?fR «fil {455 55^4 1 

T'lf 4 5jqqjj 

Kq q;5 v4q fg {qqq 4 4 

4n5f ^iqi4 ^.1 ^1^5 =^ifi4 i ig fqgig-Hg 4 
{%gi qg^q % {44 3]-g4i 4 grgi^jq^Rl ui^'f 
4 ?;?4 ^1 fiqlg g ^^4 441 gii^tj; i ggl 

4 41 gg? gg? ^rratigr % ^gig 5:§4 
1 1 44 wrg ts ^ ?g% ^4-^ jto qgw 
^[f^q;, g^i q^ 441 fgfggq gglg't 4 
%4 qji'Fl gwR 1455 g%, giT q^ q(3?r[5ii4, 
3?gqq5R, ?n4R-q{?3?: qirl^ g?gi4 if i 


ggsff qTi q:35i:, Hgit sfinrf % {44 
4f4qf i;g qf^ff 4 giiqq! gri4l 4 ^n gq41 1 
qfV^ g':gr'?t5i ^ qrq^ g?; q^ giqn ^ gq^l 
1 1 qgi Jfil qgq^'l qq {ggR qi^4 gi4 5Ttg 
ggf q;s q;i34 4 «fi^q;4t 'fil qg^ gff q;^ i 
qillqr 4 gig 3g% grqjR q^ l4qn ^ 
gRii 1 . 4fqR qgf 5fil qg^tcnqi ^ 
qig^ q4=q |, 4t ggf 4 qg4 qr4 qq 
{qgi^ qwf igg 41 qgsq 1 1 qltc 
iftjgrH qt -qi^feg ^gi4 % f^4 qg?^ % 
?ggr Ci q?k ^iqi?^ 41 qm 4 gq.4 
1 1 4l qigi 4 “qg 4 |g 3qqg qt4’^ q|l 
IR qgqTfgqf % gqqf qi gq ^ ^qrgfqq 
^ 1 





ADDRESS 

by 

WILLIAMSON SANGHA, 

Chairman of Tribal Representatives Section 
delivered at Bordi on Tuesday, the I3th January, 1959. 


Friends, 

I am thankful to the authorities of the 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh for 
giving me the honour to preside over 
the tribal section of this Conference. 

The meaning and purpose of this 
conference is, as far as I understand, to 
provide a sort of symposium for an ex- 
change of views among the public 
leaders, the social workers, the adminis- 
trators and tribal representatives on all 
matters touching on the welfare of the 
tribes so as to enable them to evolve 
policies and schemes most healthy in 
promoting their development and in- 
terests. 

In our country, there are about 
twentj' million Scheduled Tribes, about 
95 per cent of whom live in the villages, 
away from the highways of civilisation 
and the amenities of towns and cities. 
Broadly speaking, the main problems 
confronting the Scheduled Tribes every'- 
where are ignorance, poverty and back- 
wardness. You, therefore, see them rather 
indifferent to go to schools in search 
of education in spite of the facilities 
extended' to them, rather loathe to see a 
doctor when they are sick and ailing, 
innocent and careless of the rules of 
hygiene, unable to realise and appreciate 
the advantages of living in sizeable settled 
villages, and more or less apathetic to 
what is going on around them. The 


framers of our Constitution were well 
aware of this. Accordingly, we find in 
Article 46, a directive principle of State 
policy, for the State to promote with 
special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the 
people, and, in particular, of the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
to protect them from social injustice and 
all forms of exploitation. Furthermore, 
Article 275 provides that grants-in-aid 
shall be paid to the State Government 
out of the Consolidated Fund of India to 
meet the costs of schemes of develop- 
ment for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of Scheduled Tribes or raising 
the level of administration of the Sche- 
duled Areas to that of the rest of the 
areas of the State. 

I take it that the Article 275 grants- 
in-aid are intended for the special and 
additional welfare and development 
schemes among the tribes not only to 
meet the needs and requirements peculiar 
to their conditions and circumstances 
but also to speed up their all round 
progress and advancement in order to 
enable them to catch up with the rest 
within the shortest time possible. They 
are therefore supplementary to the deve- 
lopment programme for them, financ- 
ed out of the revenues of the State whose 
special care it is to look after the interests 
of the weaker sections of her people. 
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Though the basic problems of the not enough. 'More important still is the 

tribes may be more or less the same character and ability of persons entrusted 

evervwhere, there are nevertheless vari- with tlic execution of tliose schemes, 
ations coi.Jitioned by geographical silua- If we have men and women both 
tion, environments, nature of work for Government officiais and social workers 
a livelihood, degree of progress in the — to implement those schemes with a 
light of modern measures, and other genuine spirit of service to work amongst 
circumstances Therefore the schemes these underdeveloped people without 
that will have to be framed and implc- the superior airs of a benefactor, there is 
mented to solve their problems must every hope of truly achieving the noble 
specifically fit the local conditions and aim to raise them to the level of others, 
circumstances which differ not only from for the people will certainly co-operate 
tribe to tribe but also from place to with them whole-heartedly especially as 
place. In this context, I consider it to the schemes emanate from themselves, 
be a matter of vital importance for those But if, on the other hand, the workers 
who chalk out policies and for those who in the field do their work w'ith an air of 
prepare plans and schemes not to disdain condescension. I am afraid that no'' all 
to learn from the nature of their dlfficul- the development and welfare schemes 
ties and handicaps, the shape of their implemented would achieve the result as 
requirements, and, above all, their very we would like it to be, for the hearts of 
viewpoints on the approach to the solu- the people will have been left untouched, 
tion. After all, cur progress must not be 

I would therefore request the policy- measured in terms of material gains 
makers and social workers interested in 

welfare activities and the officers who Our good and kind brethren in the 


work amongst the tribes to talk man to 
man with ordinary tribals in the villages 
as well as with tribal representatives, to 
learn from them directly the nature of 
their problems and the way how to over- 
come them according to their light, as 
well as aspirations and in what manner 
they can be so fulfilled so far as they can 
visualise it. With their wider know- 
ledge and experience, the statesmen, the 
social workers and the administrators 
will then be in a better position to think 
out policies and to prepare plans and 
schemes suiting the needs and require- 
ments of the people and conducive to 
their welfare an d interes ts. But the pre- 
paration the sanc- 

tion of fu,;^^,4Hcet^i^<5%^bereof are 


country have been generously praising 
the tribes for their cheerful disposition 
and trusting nature, in spite of the load 
of poverty and hardship pressing on 
them. It is therefore the sacred duty of 
those working for the welfare of the 
tribes not to disturb this e,xcellent trait 
in them. If they bring them material 
prosperity through the various develop- 
ment schemes, but estrange them other- 
wise with an aloof and touch-me-not air, 
they will not have done much for they 
may thereby sow seeds that may germi- 
nate into fear and suspicion — a tragedy 
greater than which I cannot conceive. 

The tribes have a number of tradi- 
tional institutions and customs not all of 
which arc equally good and admirable. 
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Those institutions and customs which 
have a pristine worth of their own and 
which could be brought upto date to fit 
in withthemodern trends and conditions 
should be carefullj' -nurtured and streng- 
thened. Others which may have out- 
grown their utility and are out of place 
with the present day conditions and the 
changing needs of the tribes themeselves 
maybe allowed to die their natural death. 
Here again, I would impress on the 
supreme importance of taking a cautious 
step. Social workers, reformers and 
administrators may, with a sort of self- 
effacing guidance, leave it to the grow- 
ing understading of the tribes themselves 
to discard their outworn institutions and 
customs. 

I have already emphasised on the 
advisability to get to know from the 
tribes themselves their problems and the 
approach to their solution. I would 


consider it more helpful still if the work- 
ing out of solutions is also entrusted, as 
far as we can have men and v'omen, on 
the tribals themselves to infuse in them 
that warm feeling that they too play their 
part fully in this great work of the nation. 

Necessar3mnd correct guidance should 
always be there, but let us not circums- 
cribe their role, because they have not 
yet attained the standard or that they are 
still. wanting in necessar}' qualifications. 
This is a great experiment and we must 
carry it through with courage, vision and 
large heartedness. That way lies our 
hope of real success. 

Lastly, I am proud to saythat we, the 
tribals, also have an ardent desire to 
march forw’ard with the times shoulder 
to shoulder with our more advanced 
brethren. Give us the helping hand, we 
shall make it. 


JAI HIND. 
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PHYSICAL TARGETS 
by 

SHRI K.K. LEUVA, B.A. LL.B. 

Assistant Commissioner for Scheduled Tribes for Bihar 
& West Bengal Region, Ranchi. 


While I do not think that I am fully 
competent to deal with the philosophy of 
planning, I would venture to say a few 
words on physical targets with reference 
to the development programme launched 
in pursuance of the Second Five Year 
Plan in the country, particularly in 
respect of the welfare of tribal people. 
No planned programme can ever be 
imagined without physical targets, 
because they aie the goal for the attain- 
ment of which all the activities of an 
individual or a group are directed. 
There can be no planning without clear 
definition of physical targets In fact 
physical targets give full meaning to the 
fulfilment of one’s urge and aspiration in 
the pursuit of happiness. It is, therefore, 
quite natural that success of any planned 
activity can be measured with the 
achievement of physical targets fixed for 
it. 

2. Physical targets should be 
precise, accurate, real and not vague. 
They should be such as would enable us 
to measure success of a particular 
scheme. As for example, production of 
40,000 eggs of improved poultry birds, 
Red Rhode Island or White Leg-horn, 
in a year may appear to be a precise 
physical target for poultry development 
centres or poultry farms established in 
pursuance of a welfare scheme. But 
actually it is vague, because production 
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as such cannot be taken to mean that 
the poultry of the tribal people in a 
particular area has been improved by 
its achievement. The correct physical 
target for such a scheme should be to 
specify the number of eggs to be distri- 
buted to a definite number of persons 
for hatching. And the success of the 
scheme would depend upon how many 
of them have been successfully hatched, 
because it is the addition of improved 
quality of birds that will go to develop 
the poultry in the area. Again physical 
targets fixed may appear to be quite 
precise at a first glance, but they may be 
totally unreal if they are fixed without 
reference to the felt needs of the people. 
This unreality can be removed if it is 
preceded by an accurate survey under- 
taken for the assessment of the felt 
needs. Sometimes the expenditure 
shown as incurred is taken to be the sole 
criterion for judging how far a physical 
target has been achieved. But mere 
expenditure figures may be quite mis- 
leading, because at the fag end of a 
financial year, amounts are drawn from 
the treasury and kept as the revenue 
deposits or advanced to contractors or 
executing agents for construction works, 
while in actual fact no work at all might 
have been done and no physical target 
attained. Complaisance arising out of 
expenditure of finances should, therefore. 
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have no place in the assessment of 
progress in the development programme, 
even thoush it may be a readily available 
yardstick for the purpose. 

3. Physical targets have a beannu 
on two factors, namely, the means and 
the time limit. Achievements of the 
same may be early if the means arc 
effective. It, therefore, follows that the 
achievement is delayed if the means arc 
inadequate or ineffective. Hence one has 
to guard against pitfalls m using cither 
inadequate or ineffective means m the 
hurry of attainment of physical targets. 
One has to be careful to sec to it that m 
the hot pursuit, the very purpose of 
the programme is not lost sight of 
Prescribing a time limit for the achieve- 
ment of physical targets demands an 
expert eye on the availability of resour- 
ces, personnel and urge among the 
masses. Wrong assesment of any of 
the above will make the time limit unless 
and unreal and will negate ultimately 
the aim and purpose of the plan itself 
Now let us examine whether the welfare 
programme has been planned keeping in 
view the above important factors. For 
examination of this point, 1 would like 
to confine myself to what I have seen 
and experienced in the tribal areas where 
I am working at present. 

4, Development programme for the 
welfare which I have come across, has 
certain defects. It becomes in certain 
cases unreal, as it is completely divorced 
from the actual needs of the tribal 
people, as for example, construction of 
hostel buildings. Very fine and spacious 
hostel buildings have been constructed 
at several places to provide hostel accom- 
modation to tribal students even though 
the demand for the same may not be so 


pressing. 1 have seen a few BUdt hostels 
which liavc been left by the tribal 
students, simply because they could not 
bring ration from their homes to the 
hostels as is the practice in Bihar. It 
should be clear that among the educa- 
tional concessions ncccssrry for the 
promotion of education among the tribal 
people, the most urgent one is of free 
food or hostel charges to enable the 
students to meet expen.'^ts for food when 
thev read v.‘hiic living in the hostcls- 
Another inst.'incc, 1 would like to cite is 
that ihe huge amounts arc being spent 
m awarding stipends to the students 
reading in the .schools Tlic stipends 
may not be so essential to those students 
who read v;hiie living wiih their parents. 
In such cases, small book-grants may be 
quite sufficient to meet the immediate 
needs of the students for studies. The 
welfare measure can be real if a greater 
portion of stipendiary amounts is divert- 
ed to provide free food or hostel charges 
to those students who have to 11% e in the 
hostels away from their homes. 

5. Another glaring defect in the 
welfare programme is the lack of selec- 
tion of sites for locating the welfare 
schemes as well as of beneficiaries, 
nstances will not be few in which wells 
water have been constructed 
w ere there were wells already in exist- 
ence, while in a number of places in the 
tn al ^ areas the people continue to 
experience the difficulty of water supply 
even though there was no dearth of 
nances. Deep study of the welfare 
programme will also bring to light 
certain cases where subsidies for 
purchase of bullocks, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. have been given to persons 
for settling them on agriculture, even 
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though thcj' have not been settled with 
lands for agricultural purposes or to such 
individuals who have been settled on 
agriculture already, say more than 30 
years ago. Houses have been construct- 
ed for those persons who have already 
beautiful houses of their own and where 
there is no congestion at present, while 
there are a number of families who have 
nothing to protect themselves from 
onslaughts of cold, heat and rains 
continue to be homeless. In the above 
cases achievement of physical targets can 
be reckoned in physical terms, but 
everyone can see that the same is not 
heartening as the selection of the bene- 
ficiaries has been improper and wrong. 
On the contrary, 1 am constrained to 
say that it cannot be called an achieve- 
ment at all. Is it not surprising that 
even though more than half of the 
Second Plan Period is over, there has 
been no final selection of the sites and 
the beneficiaries ? The nett result is 
that the aim and purpose of the welfare 
programme are being lost. 

6. Unreality of the welfare program- 
me comes to light also when we look at 
the personnel in charge of its implemen- 
tation. Suitable personnel both in 
number and qualifications is lacking 
which fact could have been forseen by 
framers of the welfare programme. 
-Under the Centrally Sponsored and 
State Sector Schemes for Scheduled 
Tribes, it is decided to train several 
thousand aboriginals in various industr- 
ies and crafts by starting a numl^r of 
Training-cum-Production Centres. There 
is bound to be a shortfall in physical 
targets, because the above number or 
aboriginals can only be trained if - all 
the Centres begin to provide -training as 


per schedule of time to the full quota of 
trainees. But that has been an impossi- 
bility, as suitable instructors and skilled 
artisans have not been available with the 
result that the training could not start as 
per schedule even though work sheds 
were constructed and equipments and 
tools purchased long ago. Again in view 
of the bad selection of sites for some of 
the Centres and the lack of adequate 
demands for training from the tribals, 
the shortfall will be quite heavy which 
fact will be quite heavy which fact will 
also speak in the most glaring terms 
about the lack of realism in drawing up 
of the welfare programme. 

7. As stated earlier, expenditure of 
finances should not be mistaken for 
success of the programme. Have we 
not seen numerous faces, both adminis- 
trative and executive, of Government 
Departments after December every year 
worn with anxiety to spend money 
allotted for execution of the welfare 
schemes ? There is a race in spending 
money in this crucial period of the 
financial year. And when there is a 
likelihood of judging the capacity of an 
official on the basis of the amount he 
spends, the welfare programme is bound 
to suffer, as in all probability its execu- 
tion will be both faulty and improper. 
This race against the time is also the 
principal cause of the bad selection of 
sites or beneficiaries or both. 

8. Hence if the physical targets are 
to be made indicative of the welfare 
achieved for the tribal people, I would 
like to observe that : — 

(i) needs and mostly felt needs 
should be surveyed and clearly 
defined. 
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(u1 a thorough assessment of rc'-ourc- 
es and personnel should be made, 
(lu) cate should be taken for proper 
selection of sites for execution of 
the srhemes and of the bene- 
ficiaries, 

(iv) time factor should be understood 
in ns proper piospectivc, and 


me, because, 

phyA-l 

achievement of ibc F 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED AREAS UNDE^ THE 
SPECIAL MULTI-PURPOSE TRIBAL BLOCRb- 

by 

Shri Cyan Chand, Assistant Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, RaignHi- 


The Multi-purpose Tribal Projects 
area special feature of development and 
have *been located in the areas where 
aboriginals are extremely poor, illiterate 
and backward in every respect. These 
people have no inherent desire for deve- 
lopment and want to lead a simple life 
in their primitive way. It is difficult for 
the Block staff to persuade them because 
they do not want to come near them. 
They have got fear and suspicion from 
them. The main cause of their suspicion 
is, their ruthless exploitation at the 
hands of exploiters of all communities 
who have been sucking their blood from 
centuries. The sphere of activities of 
business communities depends upon their 
capital out -lay. Their methods of looting 
the tribals are different but their goal is 
common. This is why the tribals have 
no faith in the civilised persons. 

2. The official and non-official visi- 
tors when they visit these areas normally 


contact these intelligent persons an 
sometimes influenced. These pc 
strange stories of their ([j^ous 

dealmrs. They create such a vr 
circle and poison the atmosphere 
extent that Government agencies 
not to advance any loans to t 
people. The position is quite ^ ® 

The tribes are so simple, honest 
straightforward that they pay 
loans to them and in case any one . 
he leaves a will to his successors o p 
up the loan with interest.. They ^ ® 
exhorbitant interest on the loans a - 
vanced and in some cases it comes 
4 annas per rupee per month. Not 
this they make entry in their^ v, 
showing double loans' and get their t um 
impression on them. They advance 
money once and go on realising interest 
for the rest of life. It is common ex- 
perience that they collect all their 
produce from their fields and do not 
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allow them to take anj' part of it to their 
houses. 

3. In these circumstances, the cor- 
rect approach to the tribal problem is 
to save them from the clutches of such 
cunning people. But this aspect of their 
life has not been taken into consideration 
by the framers of Schematic budget. 
This is why they have not set apart 


adequate allotment for tackling this 
problem. They have conveniently 
divided all the allotment of Rs. 27 
lakhs on the pattern of common N.E.S. 
Blocks and the programme in these areas 
is not different from the programme 
applicable to the areas near Delhi. The 
break-up of one of the Blocks is as 
under ; 


(a) Project Headquarters 

Rs. 

6,75,000 

(b) Animal Husbandry and Agricultural Extension. 

2,50,000 

(c) Irrigation 

3,50,000 

(d) Reclamation ... 

50,000 

(e) Health and Rural Sanitation 

2,00,000 

(f) Education 

75,000 

(g) Social Education 

75,000 

(h) Communications 

3,50,000 

(i) Rural Arts, Crafts and Industries 

2,00,000 

(j) Housing ... — — 

2,50,000 

(k) Cooperation ... 

2,00,000 

(1) Miscellaneous 

25,000 

Total ; 

27,00,000 


4. On perusal of the above break-up 
it appears that Rs. 2 lakhs have been 
set apart under the head'Cooperation’ 
and apparently with this amount ex- 
ploitation can be checked. But the rules 
and regulations of the Cooperative 
Department are such that poor tribals 
cannot get any benefit out of it. There 
are many representations and complaints 
from these areas that the minimum 
capital of Rs. 500 can not be collected 
from the aboriginals on account of their 
poverty and therefore, the societies can 
not be registered. The same is the posi- 
tion in case of credit-societies and other 
Multi-purpose . Cooperative Societies, 
.i^bout the Forest Cooperative Societies 


the less said the better, because the regis- 
tration of such societies requires cooper- 
ation of the other departments also; 
therefore, the number of such societies 
can" be counted on fingers. Most of the 
present societies functioning are either 
financed or controlled by the non-tribals 
and are not beneficial to the extent these 
ought to be to the poor people. It would 
be in the fitness of things if the rules 
and regulations of the Cooperative 
Department are amended suitably to 
make them workable for the benefit of 
tribals in these areas. 

5, In the Multi-purpose Tribal 
Blocks, the rules should be that all pro- 
visions necessary for the tribals should 
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be purchased by the Bloch funds, in the 
form of fair-price shops. Thereafter, the 
societies of these vicoplc should be 
formed and declared owners of the provi- 
sions put chased without charging any 
cash share from them. From the sale of 
these commodities a portion of profit 
would go to them. That profit when 
accumulated equal to the share amount 
should be treated share-capital of the 
members. In this way gradually and 
slowly the tnbals would take interest in 
their working. 

0. On these lines the grain-golas arc 
successfully working in the villages of 
Bastar district. All the food stuffs are 
purchased by the Block Authorities and 
are placed in the villages. The Village 
Level Workers with the help of Gram 
Panchayats keep all records. The food 
grains are advanced on credit on Sawat 
Basis to the villagers and at the time of 
harvest these loans are realised. In this 
way the food stuffs are doubled after four 
years and Government takes back all the 
money invested in the grain-gola schemes. 
This leaves sufficient food stocks at 
the disposal of the villagers who can 
continue this scheme successfully. This 
scheme is also a great check on the ex- 
ploitation because surplus food grains 
which tnbals cannot keep in their houses 
can be stored in such godowns 

T. The progress of work in most of 
the Blocks is very slow for various 
reasons. In some of Blocks the B.D.Os 
and complete staff have not been posted 
though half of the period is over. The 
expenditure so far incurred in these 
blocks is between 2 lakhs to 8 kkhs. 
One of the difficulties which is responsi- 
blc for slow progress of work is the 


coniribution from the people. The poor 
tribnls who live on shifting cultivation 
and hunting cannot contribute anything 
to the development programme. 
crude and wasteful methods of cuUi'-'^tion 
do not yield much for their bare subsis- 
tence. In certain .seasons when there is 
nothing to cat they live on rats and 
roots of trees. From such people how 
can any contribution be c.xpected ? The 
aim of development in these areas is to 
raise the standard of living of those 
people by bringing to their doors the 
various amenities of life as an incentive 
to work and earn more. The programme 
in these areas, therefore, should be 
considered as programme for the people 
and not people’s programme. 

8. The Block Development Officer 
having regard to local conditions and the 
poverty of the people living in those 
areas have found out a via-media and are 
now deducting a portion of the wages of 
the labourers put on work irrespective 
of their residence inside or outside the 
Blocks. The justification for this cut in 
wages is that they calculate the wages at 
Scheduled rates and pay them at the 
rates contractors pay them. In this way 
they are competing with the exploitors. 
The tribals sometimes question in what 
way the B.D.O. and his staff are less 
exploitors than the local contractors. 
They go a step further and say the 
B.D.O. is keeping all the money in his 
pocket and consequently doubt his bona- 
fidcs. The amount of people’s contri- 
bution is fairly high in the places 
where there is a concentration of exploi- 
ters. Therefore, most of Primary Health 
Centres, Primary Health Units, Ambar 
Charkha Kendras, Tailoring -Centres 
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etc. are located at such places, though 
there is no tribal living in those colonies. 
All such places are situated in the Sche- 
duled Areas, therefore, the question of 
tribal population does not arise there. 
If they start construction of Police 
Station, Jails and Courts with the Central 
Grants in those areas they will be per- 
fectly within their rights, provided 
people’s contribution is forthcoming. 
But the object of development would be 
defeated because it would widen the gap 
between haves and have-nots. 

9. The crying need of tribals is to 
provide them pure water for drinking and 
two square-meals a day. Their angle of 
vision is different and they judge everj' 
development programme from this view 
point and try to find out how far it 
would enable them to derive benefits, 
they demand. They would therefore, 
welcome all programmes for the develop- 
ment of Agriculture, Irrigation, Recla- 
mation, Wells etc. because these 
have direct bearing on their demands. 
These items should have formed part of 
the primary programme and half of the 
budget if spent on these items would 
have pleased the tribals highly. But 
allotment for Animal Husbandry and 
Agriculture Extension is Rs. 2'o0 lakhs, 
but half of it would be conveniently spent 
on purchase of machinery, and therefore, 
very little would be left for helping them 
to have two meals a day because they 
will have to pay for getting services of 
Bull Dozers and Tractors. As such 
they would derive very little benefit out 
of it, though 95 per cent of them depend 
on it. 

10. The tribals are normally very 
.healthy because they are having all 


natural gifts and mostly live in their 
farms. It is not understood how with the 
opening of Multi-purpose Blocks all the 
tribals in all the parts of the States have 
contracted all kinds of diseases over-night 
and a sum of Rs 2-00 lakhs have been 
set apart for controlling them. I wonder 
how allotment could be spent in the 
areas where people are quite hale and 
healthy. 

1 1. The main industry of the people 
residing in these areas is basket-making 
and broom-making and these industries 
need encouragement and improvement 
as some of them depend on it. It is verr' 
interesting to note that an allotment 
Rs. 2 lakhs has been kept for its 
development. It will be a problem for the 
B.D.O.s to spend such a huge amount 
for the benefit of the tribals. Hardly 
one or two per cent (tribals) would 
welcome the expenditure under this 
head. It is for consideration whether 
this expenditure would help the poor 
tribal in any way. Similarly for housing 
there is no demand of the tribal when 
they have no clothes to wear and food to 
eat. A sum of Rs. 2-50 lakhs has been 
set apart for this purpose. Taking into 
consideration the demands of the tribals, 
it would be better if all these huge 
amounts are utilised for the development 
of Agriculture and Irrigation after leav- 
ing a sum of Rs. 50,000 under each 
item. In this way an additional allot- 
ment of Rs. 6 lakhs would be sufficient 
for ameliorating the lot of the poor 
tribals. 

12, The tribals love nature and 
prefer to stay in their farms. They have 
their residential huts in their farms and 
a village is spread over 3 to 5 miles. 
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There is hardly a cluster of 4 to 5 huts at 
any one place and therefore, the question 
of construction of drains and pavement 
of the streets does not arise in these 
villages. Most of the huts are without 
wails; therefore, smokeless Clmlas would 
not be acceptable to them because they 
keep the fire-burning throughout the 
night for keeping themselves warm 
as they have no clothes. There is no 
scope for opening libraries in the villages 
because there is no one who is literate. 
Their children enjoy on the top of trees 
and hills and therefore, can not be tamed 
to visit parks daily in the villages It ,s 
really very strange that such items si, 11 

forTh programme 

for the tribal areas. Not only this, but 

many targets not have been achieved bv 
now It would be better if all such items 
are deleted from the programme. 

13. The conception of Social Edu 
canon m the Tribal Areas is somewhat 

different from other places. Here the 
mmistodevelope the people’s opinion 
for improving economic condition of the 
communities With this end in v,e v h 

include talks on improved methnrlc r 
cultivation, improvement of cattle 

poultry keeping etc Ttio 

sanitation, use of dean water b^ht ’ 
washing, folk dances etc The 
sho„,d also ka .„d 

new coinage system, simple ,oum 
mg. If possible, they should bTto A 
w-hat part tribals played in the histor^ S 
India. It does not stand to reason^hal 
these people should be made literate a 
this stage when they do not w>ant to . Ja 
their children to the school. Thev h 


got great regard for teachers knowm as 
Gurus, in these areas. It would be 
better if they are asked to push through 
Social Welfare programmes. The post- 
ing of S.E.Os (males and females) is not 
of much help in these areas. They on 
the contrary provoke lot of criticism. 

14. The tribal women do more work 
than the men; therefore, these ladies arc 
not available during the day time. It is 
a problem for lady S.E 6. and Gram 
Sevika to contact them for giving them 
instructions It would be better if these 
ladies are not posted in the interior for a 
year or so The services of Lady Health 
Visitor can be utilised for the training of 
local Dais because tribals do not want to 
take such help from the out*siders. 
Therefore, the Dais of other districts 
posted in the tribal areas are doing very 
little work for the tribals. Their postings 
should be postponed for sometime more. 

!•). The allotment under the head 
•Education’ is Rs. 75,000 only: therefore, 
it can not be precisely said what sort of 
development is expected with this. They 
are constructing some school buildinss 
and teachers quarters and thus are 
supplementing the activities of other 
epartmentb. The present curriculum 
o the education of the tribal boy' requi- 
res some revision because the tribal boy 
>s not able enough to understand other 
languages. It is difficult for him to 
retnember the spelling of the word as 
well as the picture of the obiect told in 
other languages. Having regard to 

various difficulties of books, it would be 

ettcr if tribal teachers are given oriental 
training for three months every' year and 
all of them should know the languages 
of the tribal so that they -may create 
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interest in the student. The tribal boy 
comes to school for learning something 
but sits there with vacant mind because 
he is not able to grasp things quickl}' 
and thus lose all interest in education. 
The difficulty is that after spending one 
or two years in the school, he runs away 
to the forest. The parents do not force 
him to go back to school, because they 
realise that the boy is not learning any- 
thing and is unnecessarily affecting their 
economy. The tribal boy due to his 
environments, backwardness and econo- 
mic conditions, is not very much interes- 
ted in academic education and be expects 
something more. He is more interested 
in Agriculture, Gardening, Forestry etc. 
etc. and therefore, his courses of study 
should be on those lines. The aim of educa 
tion in these areas should be to develope 
the community as a whole through the 
tribal boy. ,This is possible when every 
school has got its Chhatravas and accom- 
modation for the teachers so that the 
tribal boys may live there during the 
period of their study. The present attrac- 
tion of books, clothes and mid-day meals 
(parched gram) is not helping verj’ 
much. The present system of one school 
for one thousand population and one 
teacher for .aO boys requires further 
consideration for tribal areas. 

16. There is nothing common .bet- 
ween special Multi-purpose Tribal Pro- 
ject and N.E.S., or C.D. Blocks. 
Their problems and budget are comple- 
tely different but there is no distinction 
in their practical working. The B.D.O. 
of Tribal Multi-purpose Block attends 
all the meetings, seminars alone with the 
B.D.Os. of N.E.S. Blocks at all levels. 
They also submit all statements of every 


kind and their schemes are delayed in 
the routine manner. The paper work has 
increased in their offices to such an ex- 
tent that if this aspect is not looked after 
properly then most of the schemes would 
remain on paper, because the field-staff 
would not be able to go to the spots. It 
would be better if these B.D.Os. are 
called to the meetings where tribal 
problems are exclusively discussed once 
or twice a year. They should not be 
asked to prepare any other statements 
except monthly expenditure statements 
and quarterly statements. They should 
also be given vast discretion for spending 
sanctioned budget. 

17. There is tremendous delay in 
the approval of their schemes and 
sometimes administrative and technical 
sanctions are received at the end of the 
year and the schemes are not imple- 
mented. It would be better if some 
time fixed for the approval of these 
schemes at all levels, vii. 15 days at 
district level, ."0 days at division level 
and 60 days at State level. In case the 
approval is not received in his office 
within that time he should presume that 
the scheme has been sanctioned. In 
this way, the work would be speeded up 
and there will be satisfactory progress. 

•1 8. The roads are very essential for 
tribal areas and where roads have been 
constructed the whole area has been 
opened up. The bridle paths, link-roads 
and culverts are quite helpful to the 
tribals, but the construction Work should 
be of permanent nature. The allotment 
for this purpose is Rs. 3,5 lakhs. It 
would be better, if all tribal villages are 
linked with each other and most of them 
are connected by jeepable roads. The 
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people’s contribution in this case is 1/3 
instead of 1/4, therefore, it is a problem 
how to cut major portion of their wages. 
It is quite reasonable if it is waived com- 
pletelj' or reduced to the minimum. The 
cost of land should be treated their 
contribution, In case the road passes 
through forests, even then they are dep- 
rived of the right of food gathering 
and technically it should be treated their 
share. It would be beneficial to the tri- 
bals as well as the officials if they are 
paid wages at Schedule rates for all 


works going on in the Scheduled Areas. 

19. The Tribal Blocks arc intensive 
from the very beginning and it is not 
expected that allotment of Rs. 2< 
lakhs would be spent for the remaining 
period. The Central Grants meant for 
the other areas arc also being spent m 
these blocks for making them more 
intensive. In this way we arc overwhelm- 
ing the tribals by too many schemes, 
each good in itself, but in the aggregate, 
wc are imposing loo heavy burden on 
them. 


SPECIAL MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECT, DHARAMPUR, 
SURAT DISTRICT 


by 

um Project Officer, Special Multi-purpose Project, Dharampur. 


1. General !— 

A compact block of 39 villages o 
the south-west portion of the presci 
i aluka of Dharampur has been selectt 
for introduction of Multi-purpose Dev 
lopment Scheme with effect from 1 
April 1957. The total area covered und 
the Project is 76,167 acres with a popul 
tion of 25, 876. The population may 
classified as under ; 


(1) Adult Males 9446 

(2) Adult Females 8883 


(3) Children under five 2767 
years’ age. 

(4) Children between 4797 
5 and 16 yrs.’ age 


25876 


The population under different pro- 
fessions can be classified as under '. — 

(1) 462 Owner cultivators. 

(2) 3164 Owners not cultivating land 

personally. 

(.3) 1256 Agricultural labourers. 

(4) 1375 Landless labourers. 

(5) 117 Village Artisans. 

At the start of the Block according to 
Survey Report the position was as stated 
under : — 

The main village industries other 
than agriculture in the Block Area 
were : — 

(1) Village Potters inclusive 
of bricks and tiles 
manufacturers. ... 30 
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(2) Mat Weavers. ... 1685 

(3) Village Tanners. ... 49 

The total crop area is 33125 acres. 

The average annual rain-fall is 

100 inches. 

There are 35 Primary Schools and 
one Basic Primary School in the Block 
area villages. The percentage of literacy 
is very poor. 

There are two tanks for domestic use. 
The number of kachha houses is 5329 
and pacca houses is 12. 

There are three Co-operative monej 
lending societies and three Co-operative 
Farming Societies. 

The Block area villages can be divid- 
ed into two parts according to their 
present, economic, social and cultural 
position. 

A. 9 villages situated on the western 
border touching the Pardi Taluka 
of the District mainly populated 
by Adivasi Community known as 
Dhodias. 

B. 30 villages situated to the east of 
these villages shown under ‘A’, 
populated mainly by Kanbis 
locally known as Koknas. 

The soil of the villages shown under 
‘A’ is better and more suitable for fruit 
trees and also garden crops such as sugar- 
cane. There is also generally sufficient 
supply of good water at reasonable normal 
depth and adequate for irrigation pur- 
pose. The Dhodiya Community is more 
responsive to introduce modern methods 
and eager to come forward and fall in 
line with their neighbours in Pardi 
and Bulsar Talukas which are within 
easy reach of Bombay on the Western 
Railway passing through this tract. 


The Koknas in villages under ‘B’ 
division are more orthodox and it is 
difficult to make them adopt improve- 
ments. The language spoken by Dhodias 
is almost Gujarati uith colloquial tribal 
words while that spoken by Koknas 
is having some emphasis of Marathi 
mixed with Gujarati and colloquial tri- 
bal words. In villages under Class ‘B’ 
there is generally a rocky substrata 
difficult to strike potable water at normal 
depth. The soil is also rocky and not 
suitable for better and improved crops. 
The main crops are paddy, Arohar, Urd, 
Naglt (an inferior grain) and Kharsani 
(an oil seed). The Adivasis use indi- 
genous agricultural implements and 
resort to no weeding. As there is assured 
annual rainfall they hardly experience 
scarcity conditions so far as food grains 
are concerned. However, due to lack of 
sufficient number of wells, the villages in 
rocky strata do experience difficulty 
about adequate supply of drinking water 
in the fag end of the season. Mostly 
people in the rockj' strata villages resort 
to kachha veharis which they have locat- 
ed at places according to their knowledge 
of the area where they can conveniently 
strike potable water. 

All the Adivasis are in general non- 
vegetarians. Every family maintains its 
small poultry looked after by the female 
members of the family who treat it as 
their exclusive personal property and 
they according to their traditional custom 
are to provide their requirements of 
clothings and personal pocket expenses 
out of the income from poultry. Similarly 
the females as a class are generally found 
to raise vegetable gardens during the 
monsoon and thereafter- The vegetable 
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garden includes a few plants like brinjals, 
chillies, potatoes, bhindi etc. They take 
much pains sometimes to fetch water in 
head load from distances where water is 
available in a river or a stream or a nala. 
But they do raise such a garden in- 
variably m every family, and the females 
just as they treat the poultry as their 
personal property treat the vegetable 
garden as such, and out of the income of 

the same the Adivasi females get their 
requirements of doth and personal 
pocket expenses-thus freeing the 
amihes from general responsibilities in 
this item of expenditure. The females are 
verv hard working and generally found 
to help the males in all agricultural 
oper«ions._ Cattle stock maintained by 

bollocks, he- 

buffaloes and goats. The cattle are found 
to be hopelessly deteriorated, not 

having been properly attended to. The 

uuZ found 

halfclad and their requirements of doth 

are very negligible. They have Itr 

dls they think 
ha some evil spirit is responsible IZ 
they resort to local bhngats who offer 
hem hopes of relief in their own tradi 
tional customs by sacrificing a foul 
some such method. The 
covered by forests in n' ^ 

Uptc the' mergeV oKSf 

the whole blocklas untt U"^ ' 

tration of a native Ruler Th '"™" 
no rest houses or pacca b 
schools in the .nfJTrll 
were also unsystematically exploiteT'*"! 

no mod,c,ne f.cili,i„ “ « 

discpnsary in one cornerofihn, - 

charge of a Medical Officer not 

sing adequate qualifications. There w 


only one branch post office in the whole 
area The nearest railway station from 
the Project area is lo miles. There is 
only one village connected by a pacca 
all-weather road on which a public bus 
service is running. Tlicrc are two rivers 
running across the Project area from 
north-east to south-west- They are 
perennial rivers flowing all the year 
round having no provision of bridges 
to cross the same- During fair weather 
the rivers get fordable. There is no 
marketing facility e-xcept local weekly 
fairs where the petty traders from the 
out-lying areas assemble and cater to 
the needs of the Adivasis and also pur- 
chase their agricultural and other pro- 
ducts. The road from Dharampur to 
Nasik passes through the Project area 
from the northern bank of river Par upto 
village Kaprada on one of ranges of the 
Western Ghats passing through this 
territory. A State Transport bus flics 
between Nnsik and Bulsar during the 
fair weather. The road is under construc- 
tion and only a portion of about S miles 
upto river Par touching this block on 
t e northern side is completed upto 
now. 


2. The main problems affecting the 
evelopment of this Project area are as 
under : — 

Roads : 

Probably the whole of the Project 
area is secluded and cut-off from 
ail sides. No vehicle can have an 
access to any Project area except one 
village having a pacca road connecting 
»t with Pardi Rly. Station. But it means 
a distance of 42 miles if a vehicle is taken 
through that route from Dharampur. 
Practically therefore there is no road 
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facility during monsoon. The first and 
foremost requirement of the area is that 
of providing it with all weather roads 
with bridges and culverts on the rivers, 
rivulets and nalas. 

It is a very costly affair because the 
provision of bridges on the river would 
require big amounts. Unless bridges 
are constructed over these rivers the 
pace of development would not be 
accelerated. The Project-staff experiences 
immense difficulties in this regard during 
monsoon. This is a heavy rainfall area 
and sometimes the staff and people are 
held up for days and days together due 
to high floods and difficulty of transport. 
There is one road in charge of local board 
from one end of the Project area to the 
other. However the same is of no use 
during monsoon because of the absence 
of bridges on the rivers. 

Markets : — 

The Adivasis, in generaj, are very 
honest and lack in boldness to deal with 
the traders and shop-keepers who, taking 
advantage of the backwardness of the 
people, adopt methods to exploit the 
Adivasis in their dealings with them. 
The food grain and other products are 
sold by them in weekly fairs which are 
not properly organized and controlled 
by Government authorities. As it is seen 
often, the Adivasis adopt bartar of grain 
for salt, onions etc. in which the traders 
actually cheat them. The W eights and 
Measures Act is also not effectively 
enforced because the Adivasis only know 
of measurement by containers, namely 
‘tokari’ for their grains. It is of utmos^ 
importance to apply the Market Act and 
enforce it very strictly if adwasis are to 
get adequate price for their products. 


Education : 

So far as Primary Education is con- 
cerned practically every village is pro- 
vided with a Primary School. Luckily 
for this area, it is only due to regional 
conflicts between the Maharastriyans and 
Gujaratis in border area where on account 
of rival claims each tried to establish 
primary schools even in the most interior 
villages with the ultimate result that 
Maharastriyans withdrew and Gujaratis 
succeeded in establishing Gujarati Pri- 
mary Schools. The schools are accommo- 
dated generally in kachha huts which are 
replaced by pacca buildings under the 
Project Schemes. It is hoped that by the 
end of the Project period every village will 
have adequate provision of school build- 
ing to accommodate the school children. 
Even then there are difficulties peculiar 
to the area. The Adivasis have their huts 
scattered over the whole area which often 
make it impossible for the children of 
lower age to go to schools punctually and 
easily as their huts are situated at varying 
distances. This problem is very hard to 
Solve. However, careful attention is 
being paid to select sites for construc- 
tion of new schools with a view to see 
that they would be centrally situated and 
would be convenient to as many people 
as possible, ^ 

In villages of bigger size attempt is 
made to provide one ^ll'-'tiuilding at 
more than one place so' that children of 
small age convenient to attend 

such schools'^ At present there is one 
baric'-^primary school. There are 
'-possibilities of converting half-a-dozen 
primary schools into basic primary 
schqols and steps are being taken in 
that direction. There are two Ashranj 
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Shaias at present running in the Pro- 
ject area. One of them was established 
before the Project was started. It js 
under the administrative control of 
Gujarat Vidyapith Another Ashram 
Shala IS started under the auspices of 
this Project at village Kaprada. The 
Ashram Shala is at present located m 
a temporary building. Action is being 
taken to construct the building. Ash 
ram Shala type of schools are most 

unable for moulding the cultural deve 
iopment of Adivasi children. This net 

hram Shala is being run bv the 

D,feU 

the availability of atlpn ^ ^ Schools js 

teachers iSed tv 

in the Adiva? Tj 

difficulties of suitable V,''" involves 

comforts and 

comparatively developed areas a ‘i* 

ing to experience the toach.^ ’ 

either absent from schools or'^ar^"'^ 

running the schnn). not 

departmental Officers are 

rously touring due to 

and camping facilities Th' *^^''^iiing 

really serious and iT educlS 

ment Is to be imolem*. , ‘ ^ievelop. 
this discipline of Punctualffy 

Social Education : 

Wo^al aS^aildfen Ts 

under the auspices of the BoSayt’att 


Social Welfare Board. A Welfare 
Extension Project Committee is set up 
with a non-official Chairman and eight 
members. There are 10 centres, each in 
charge of one gram Sevika. Gram Setikas 
are trained in Koba Training Centre. 
They are running balvvadis and working 
among Adivasi women- Difficulties of 
accommodation for Gram Sevikas and 
balvadis are there and efforts are in 
progress to provide necessary buildings 
at least for Balwadis. 




Under the Project Programme are very’ 
popular and Adivasi adults are gradually 
being made literate. Siirdlarlj' cultural 
and entertainment programmes are being 
organised to encourage and e-xhort the 
Adivasis to participate in Project activi- 
ties. The Adivasis are t'cry gay and 
0 cerful. They have their own folk 
ances, and males and females of young 
age freely join together on ceremonial 
occasions and religious festivals and 
per orm^ folk dances. As the lav-out of 
residential huts is peculiarly scattered, 
^ life in other respects 

s difficult to develop. However by 
s ant contact and propaganda by 
xtension Officers and Village Leaders, 
gns of development of Communitv life 
are definitely visible. 

Agricufiure : 

There are rast possibilities ofdevelon- 
ment m this indigenous industry TWs 
« a heavy rainfall area and their main 

assured. The adoption of Tn,^ 
nnethod of cultivation is sure to 
»he yield many fold. The improt^ a 
rnethod is getting popular. Parti^ia^^ 
the provision of subsidy has proved a 
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great attraction. The agriculturists in 
general are deeply interested in erecting 
bunds to their paddy fields with a view 
to preserve adequate moisture and 
conversion of Jarayat land into paddy 
lands. The success of Japanese method 
will definitely raise the economic condi- 
tion of the adivasis. The other possibility 
is that of successful plantation of mango 
trees. This activity is getting very 
popular. During two years of Project 
Programme they have planted thousands 
of mango grafts. In the agricultural 
development there is one hurdle which 
is peculiar to the southern portion of the 
block area villages. There are a few big 
landlords possessing thousands of acres 
of land which are not cultivated but the 
landlords can conveniently get the grass 
growing on such lands cut and collected 
after the rainy season is over through 
labourers and after getting it baled into 
hay. export to Bombay. These big 
landlords have vested interest. During 
the days of princely regime the economic 
depression and poverty of the people as 
well as patronage of the Rulers of those 
days enabled these big landlords to 
acquire large extents of land from the 
hands of Adivasis at fictitiously low 
prices or as prize for payment of revenue 
which Adivasis failed to pay because of 
their poverty. It is but necessary to get 
these lands cultivated and such crops as 
paddy may be grown so that good grain 
may be produced and in addition the 
paddy straw may be used as cattle feed. 
The local landless labourers may also 
get adequate employment. The big 
landlords are indifferent to cultivate 
because that entails greater care and in- 
volves agricultural operations while 
collection of grass is simpler and more 


profitable involving no ploughing and 
other agricultural operations. 

Irrigation : 

As it is a heavy rainfall area there is 
no great possibility for irrigated crops. 
However, irrigation wells are being 
constructed by enterprising individual 
agriculturists and they propose to 
raise sugarcane and seasonal vegetables 
such as onions etc. Bunds can con- 
veniently be put on small streams for 
storage of water and to irrigate small 
plots of Rabi crops lying on the banks 
of such streams. 

Animal Husbandry : 

The Adivasis are fond of keeping 
herds of cattle for collecting dung 
cakes which they generally burn on their 
seed beds with a view to raise seedlings 
easily and avoid growing of weed plants. 
Practically there are no milk-cattle. The 
cattle breed are so poor and deterio- 
rated that they are not at all economi- 
cally profitable to be maintained if 
these Adivasis are aware of the eco- 
nomical principals of profit and loss. 
However it is their hereditary and 
indigenous profession to keep cattle and 
they do it. Development of breed is 
most essential and according to the 
technical advice of Cattle Breeding 
Department, Dangi bulls should be 
introduced in the first stage because 
of the short stature. Eight such pedigree 
bulls of Dangi breed have been placed 
at eight centres to serve the Project , 
Area villages. With the experience 
received so far, further Dangi bulls will 
be imported and placed at other centres. 

A Scheme is under consideration to 
distribute improved breed of cows to 
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accelerate the improvement of cow — 
breeding. Buffalo keeping in not popu- 
lar as they say that rocky and hilly area 
is not suitable for them. However the 
Adivasis do import he-buffaloes for 
agricultural operations and for carting 
of timber and they are found in equal 
number as that of bullocks. The local 
shepherds keep flocks of sheep and 
goats and there are possibilities of 
improvement of their breeds. It is under 
consideration to supply premium male 
sheep and goats to herdsmen. 

Poultry : 


use for a few families and that too when 
at the fag end of the summer season 
when no water was available at 
places. People in general used to iS 
out kaccha veharis at low lying plof® 
where according to their own persona 
knowledge they could easily strike water 
without much labour when other sources 
were not available. 

Sometimes they could spot out such 
places at long distances even then they 
were satisfied or rather cared little to try 
for more convenient places for supply of 
water. With the advent of the Project, 


Tj„ • 1 r • , there was propaganda about the impor- 

■" tance a„d neLsity of supply of poK 

There i disadvMtages and 

loompnt ^ties ot deve- risks involved in resorting to unhygienic 

sunTed easily available 

How a bieser ^ keepers, water. The people could easily learn the 

to weed fm ^"""7 break-out of 

cocks of n«K; , 1; epidemics like cholera in such backward 


cocks of Deshi varieties and replace them - 
by Red Island Rhode varieties of cocks 
from a compact area of 15 villages. A 
Scheme is being formulated. 

Health and Rural Sanitation : 

Due to backwardness of the tract and 
lack of proper understanding, adivasis 
m general were indifferent to use water 
drawn from wells for drinking purposes. 
Generally wherever water is available in 
nyers, rivulets, streams or nalas or in 
pits, the people prefer such easily 
available water. So far they had no 
idea to use water for other domestic 
uses such as washing of clothes. There 
were a few pacca wells constructed under 
the scheme of D.L.B. after the merger 
of States. However due to the peculiar 
lay-out of scaitered housing all over the 
area, such isolated wells were hardly of 


tracts. The easy terms provided in Project 
schemes attracted people to demand for 
construction of new wells on a large 
scale. The popular contribution prescrib- 
ed in view of backwardness and poverty 
of people is so low that by digging a 
kaccha well by way of popular contribu- 
tion by their own personal labour 
without any monetary expenditure they 
would get the well completed with the 
help of Government grant. Of course it is 
difficult to provide such wells within easy 
reach to each and every adivasi family 
because the lay-out is very peculiar so 
far as their housing is concerned. How- 
ever sites are selected so very carefully 
that such wells are situated to serve as 
many people as possible. In certain rocky 
strata, the problem is rather serious. 
Yet with the present enthusiasm of 
people for supply of pure potable water, 
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the indigenous blasting method to deepen 
wells is being tried and with success at 
many places. It is also under consider- 
ation to adopt drill boring in very 
difficult rocky strata areas on hills where 
blasting is unsuccessful. 

There arc practically no medical 
facilities in the whole of Project area 
except a small dispensary run by D.L.B. 
in a village at the other end of Project 
area. This D.L.B. dispensary too is of 
no avail during monsoon when rivers, 
rivulets, nalas etc. not provided with 
bridges and culverts are flooded over. 
Provision is made in the project 
programme to start one Primary Centre 
and Sub-centre. The sites have been 
selected and plans and estimates have 
been submitted for approval. It will 
however take time before schemes come 
into operation. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to 'put up a mobile health van 
which may at least serve the people 
during the fair season. Correspondence 
is in progress in this respect but nothing 
has been achieved so far. 

Veterinary : 

Veterinary service was almost un- 
known to the people so far though there 
was a dispensary at the taluka H.Q.. The 
location of that dispensary and back- 
wardness of the people with lack of 
road facilities did not attract the adivasis 
to take advantage of it. At present 
there are two stockmen moving through 
project areas attending to emergent 
problems and carrying on propaganda 
for adopting scientific remedies for cattle 
diseases. A provision has been made for 
starting two veterinary sub-centres in the 


project. Sites have been selected and 
plans and estimates have been submitted 
for approval. 

Rural Housing : 

There are immense possibilities for 
improvement in rural housing. The 
housing of sanitary type is not adopted 
because of lack of such a sense on the 
part of the people. There is no paucity 
of adequate and suitable sites, as the 
area is covered by forests from where 
they can get materials for construction 
of houses at concessional rates. The 
skilled labour necessary to erect the 
rural type of houses is also found to be 
available at cheap wages. The Adi- 
vasis themselves are accustomed to doing 
unskilled labour and as such in erecting 
their own houses they can contribute 
the labour of the members of the 
families. If labour of the members of 
the individual family is not sufficient on 
such occasions, it is also noticed that 
neighbours and relatives help each 
other. As such, with proper under- 
standing and attractive scheme of the 
Project to grant subsidy, there is likely 
to be a huge demand for construction of 
rural houses of design and plan with 
separate'provision for cattle sheds. The 
problem of making the people construct 
houses in compact areas by removing 
their houses from scattered places is not 
easy. Attempts are made to form 
Co-operative Housing Societies. One 
such Society is already registered. As 
•time passes and as people begin to 
understand the advantages, the construc- 
tion of houses in compact gawthan will 
gradually materialise. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED AREA UNDER 
SPECIAL MULTIPURPOSE TRIBAL BLOCKS 

by 

Joint Project Officer, Special Multipurpose Project, Khedbramaj 


Five years ago, the Central Govern- 
ment launched an ambitious scheme of 
Community Development Projects in 
our country. The programme has 
grown in depth and width far beyond all 
original calculations. It has acquired a 
significance for millions of our country- 
men struggling for life out of darkness of 
poverty, ignorance and disease in which 
we grope today. The programme is 
going in concept according to the genius 
of our people. 

Now again, after five years, the 
Central Government has sponsored and 
launched a more ambitious programme 
of setting up Special Multipurpose 
Projects for the welfare of the most back- 
ward scheduled tribes and the adivasis 
inhabitating in the most difficult interior 
regions of the country. 

The project area consists of only one 
Block, covering an area of more than 
205 sq. miles and situated in the far 
north of the newly formed Sabarkantha 
District in the Bombay State, with its 
headquarters at Khedbrahma. The 
Project area covers 97 villages, the total 
population of which is 28582, out of 
which 25300 are tribals (Adivasis) who 
are mainly agriculturists. 

Poshina— the nerve centre and the 
biggest marketing centre centrally situ- 
ated in the Project area is 30 miles away 


from Khedbrahma. It is the biggest 
village in the Block, with a population 
of l&OO souls. In the whole area there 
are only 1 1 drinking water wells. Hardly 
a hundred tribal (Adivasis) adults will 
be found literate in the entire area. This 
fact itself is a revealing commentary 
on the backwardness of this part of 
the State. Almost all the villages are 
unsurveyed. There are no roads and the 
entire area is inaccessible for about six 
months in a year due to several rivulets 
and big rivers like Sabarmati, Vakad etc. 
having no bridges on anj' of them The 
entire tract is mainly hilly and small 
patches of the cultivable land are scat- 
tered here and there between hundreds 
of hillocks of the Aravalli ranges 
scattered throughout the project area. 

The Adivasis (tribals) live separately 
from each other in small huts built on 
scattered hills or in plains wherever such 
plots af land are found fit for cultivation. 
Out of the total number of 97 village.s 
only 4 villages are compactly inhabited. 

The economic condition of the adi- 
vasis (tribals) is very precarious. They 
have lowest income and moreover are 
exploited in all possible ways by the 
local traders and the labour contractors. 
They never realise the proper value of 
produce, and the loans advanced to them 
by the money lenders and the traders 
carry very exhorbitant rates of interest. 
82 
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At a rough estimate it is calculated that 
the annual income of an Adivasi family 
(consisting of six souls on an average) 
of this project area comes to only Rs. 260 
from agriculture. From other subsidiary 
occupations like coal making, honey col- 
lecting and indigenous medicinal roots 
collection, a family earns Rs. 60 per year. 
This is really extremely low income not 
sufficient for a family, i 

Looking to the above conditions and 
needs, it was extremely necessary to start 
a Special Multipurpose Project in the 
Tribal areas. Goverment after due 
consideration have started one Special 
Multipurpose Project in this area along 
with six such other Projects in the 
Bombay State, with a scheme of Rs. 27 
lacs (for each Block) with a view to 
tackling the special problems of tribals 
in a more intensive manner than was 
possible in the past. These include 
colonisation, construction of houses, 
new roads and improvement of existing 
means of communications, opening 
of new medical and health units to 
eradicate diseases such as malaria, 
tuberculosis, small pox, and venerial 
diseases etc., construction of drinking 
water wells, development of cottage 
industries, vocational and technical 
training and training of welfare workers. 

Considering the existing social, and 
economic condition of the people, 
naturally more emphasis has been laid 
on Agriculture, Education, Social Edu- 
cation, Co-operation and Sanitation. 

Agriculture: — Practical! j' cent per cent 
of the population live on agriculture 
though the acreage of holding is very 
small. They never used improved varie- 
ties of seeds, artificial compost or even 


dung manure. They also never knetv 
the use of simple improved implements. 
It was therefore very necessary that all 
the aspects of agriculture had therefore 
to be tackled simultaneously to secure 
uniform development in the sphere of 
agriculture with concrete results. To 
increase the agricultural income it was 
proposed to introduce cultivation of 
more cash crops especially long staple 
cotton. The tribals have very enthusias- 
tically taken to cotton cultivation and it is 
hoped that about ]/4th of the land will be 
brought under cotton cultivation. Agri- 
culture demonstration plots are organised 
in each and every village. All these 
experimental plots will go a long way in 
producing better results. The programme 
of changing crops from inferior type to 
improved and money earning type of 
crops has also made good progress 
leaving its permanent mark on the tribal 
economy by covering more than 4000 
acres of land with the American type of 
cotton crop. The influence of agriculture 
demonstration centres (which come to 
about 432) was as good as could be 
expected. 

Irrigation Generally the tribals had 
no experience in this field of activity in 
this hilly tract. They knew nothing 
about irrigation or Rabi or summer 
crop. Agriculture being the main occu- 
pation and source of income of the 
people, it requires very great emphasis 
in the implementation of the Project 
schemes and the surest means to increase 
agriculture income is to increase and 
ensure water supply. Irrigation by wells 
has been proposed in our programme 
and supply of pumping sets and Persian 
wheels have 'been proposed in order to 
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intensify the irrigation by wells. The 
growing demand for engines and pump- 
ing sets is a good sign that the tribals 
are now becoming more conscious of 
the benefits of the cultivation by irri- 
gation and there has been a good res- 
ponse for irrigation programme under- 
taken by this project. 

Reclamation and soil conservation : — 
This project area is suirounded by ranges 
of Aravally hills with hundreds of 
hillocks here and there. Fields of small 
sizes are lying between the hillocks. 
The land is undulating and there is wide 
scope for field bunding. As however 
the area between the hillocks admeasures, 
big schemes cannot be taken covering 
large holdings and resort has to be had 
to individual field bunding. The tnbals’ 
enthusiasm for this impoUant activity of 
this project was much more. 

Education .•—Practically all the Adi- 
vasis were illiterate and according to the 
cen'^us of 1951, there were only a few 
persons knowing a bit of writing and 
reading. The school board has now 
taken up this problem to provide school 
facilities in almost every corner of the 
Project area. Even then there is a diffi- 
culty as the children are educated under 
some shed or on \erandah or private 
houses and children do not get out of 
the atmosphere of backwardness sur- 
rounding them. Even the school teachers 
have no facilities to stay in the villages. 
As the Adivasis are scattered on various 
hillocks in their small huts, the problem 
of getting rented houses for school 
teachers has become an unsolved riddle 
w’ith the result that the teachers are not 
coming forward to serve in the tribal area. 
About five new primary basic schools 


are proposed to be started, 20 primary 
school building rooms are proposed^ to 
be constructed, 30 primary school build- 
ings will be converted into basic schools 
and 40 primary schools will be provided 
with equipments. It is also contemplated 
to start three Ashram type schools with 
hostels attached. 

Social Education Under the con- 
templated scheme adult literacy classes 
will be opened at every village, as most 
of the Adivasis are illiterate and this 
is very essential as they will be saved 
from exploitation from money lenders 
and forest contractors. Moreover, 
Community Recreation Centres are to 
be opened in addition to some Samaj 
Mandirs and Panchayat Ghars, Bhajan 
Mandals. Besides, Farmers Union and- 
Mahila Samitee will be organised. It is 
also a usual practice to organise one 
village leader’s training camp in every 
month in the villages of the Project area 
with a view to enlighten on improved 
agricultural practices, social living, sani- 
tation etc. The Village Leader’s training 
camps are really doing a fine job both 
in educating the tribal people and also 
in helping them in creating their urge 
for more production in agriculture 
sphere. 

Arts, Crajls and Industries : — The 
Adivasis remain idle for more than six 
months in a year. There are no oppor- 
tunities e.xisting in the villages or nearby 
villages where they can take up work and 
add to their income. The traditional habit 
of idleness has taken an ay the interest 
and zeal from their life from new creative 
arts and crafts. It is therefore essential 
that at the first stage training in village 
and cottage industries is made available 
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to them. This project has also started 
Cane and Bamboo Works School, Rope- 
making and Tailoring Training School. 

Rural Housing : — The huts of the 
tribals are not fit for human habitation 
at present unless health environments 
are created. There is not much scope 
for improvement in tribal life. An 
amount of Rs. 600 for each new house 
will be given as grant in aid and it is 
hoped that nearly 50 per cent of the 
population of the Project area will be 
provided with better houses. 

Health and Rural Sanitation : — Al- 
though tribals live close to nature, 
invariably their health and physique are 
poor. They suffer from various diseases 
viz. malaria, yaws, tuberculosis, small- 
pox and veneral diseases. In the main, 
to a large extent these are due to lack of 
clean drinking water, nutritive food 
and of protection against extremes of 
climate. Malaria was rampant in the past 
but spraying of the D.D.T. has checked 
it to a great extent. Now under the 
schemes provision for drinking water 
wells, washing and bathing ghats etc. has 
been made along with a new dispensary, 
. and the existing dispensary at Poshina 
will be converted into a Primary Health 
Centre. One Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre will be started. 

' A multifarious medical camp on a 
large scale was organised in the interior 
with the help of some 20 eminent 
physicians and surgeons during 1957-58. 


More than 250 operations and nearly 
1200 treatment cases were dealt with 
during the camp. Similarly a surgical 
camp is also to be taken up during the 
current year. 

Communications : — The project area 
is extemely backward in respect of 
modern communications. Amongst the 
most felt needs of the people of this area 
the need for the communications is of 
the primary importance. Tv;o major 
roads are under construction and on 
completion they will change the whole 
appearance of the area. About 100 
miles of katcha approach roads will be 
constructed. 

,Co-operation : —.‘111 project activities 
are based on the principle of co-operative 
efforts and every attempt is being made 
to canalise such activities throurgh co- 
operation so that wlien the project period 
is over, they carry on without any diffi- 
culties Co-operative movement is a 
new idea in this area. 20 Multipurpose 
Co operative Societies will be formed 
covering each and every village and it 
is hoped that 100 per cent of the land 
holders will be brought into the co- 
operative fold. Five grain depots will 
also be started. Lift Irrigation Societies 
will also be formed wherever needed. 

On the whole a great deal of co- 
operation awakening and participation 
on the part of the tribal people has 
been evoked and an atmostsphere for 
confidence and indeed of high expecta- 
tions has also been created. 



PROGRESS OF WORK DONE IN THE SPECIAL MULTIPURPOSE 
PROJECT, AHERI, CHANDA DISTRICT, UPTO 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1958. 

by 

K. S. Chandcrker, Project Officer, Aheri, 


I. Introduction. 

The Special hlultipurpose Project, 
Aheri. occupies the central portion of 
the Sironcha Taluq in Chanda district 
and its area is 1100 square miles which 
IS roughly 1/3 of the Taluq. The 
entire area is full of dense forests and 
the villages are very scattered and 
situated at considerable distances from 
each other. They are of very small 
size and broken up in different 
“TOLAS” (hamlets). The fore's are 
intercepted with innumberable nallahs 
(brooks and streams) and dykes. The 
interior of the Project area is practically 
inaccessible during rains. Out of the total 
population of 31,516. the nopulation of 


up in hand. The difficulties in achieving 
quicker and substantial progress in work 
are many and quite formidable owing to • 
the pccuiarities of the tract. 

The people in the interior live in 
a very primitive stage of existence and 
follow old and unproductive methods of 
cultivation. Their needs are few and 
they arc heavily addicted to drinking and 
in outlook apathetic towards improved 
methods. Literacy is less than 2 per cent 
among the tribals. Only one pucca road 
is open during fair weather. The 
villages of the interior are cut off during 
the rains owing to nallahs, rivers and 
large patches of dense forests, intercept- 


^ ine population of patclies ot dens 
tn a s IS ,380. ^ The main languages of habitations. The touring in 

t e area are Telugu ‘Gondi’ and interior is even normally unsafe anc 

... ... - . 


area are 

Madia with which the project staff is 
not generally conversant. This makes 
the extension work rather difficult. 

Practically no work was done in th. 
Project till October. 1957 for want of 
posting of proper and adequate staff 
except for the preparation of 
Plan” and “Financial Estimates” 
Work in almost all the sectorr has now 
been started. Preliminaries and prepara- 
tion for implementing the various 
schemes of development are being 
prepared and finalised, while actual 
work of set'eral schemes has been taken 
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difficult owing to the dense forests 
inhabited by wild animals and touring 
becomes almost impossible during the 
rainy months. 

3. The people of the tract who 
were under the rule of Ex-Zamindar, 
have not yet adopted to the change from 
the feudal order with the result that they 
view Governmental activities with 
indifference and suspicion. There is no 
social agency working in this area noi 
has it been possible for any social oi 
political Organisation to undertake an\ 
constructive "activities in the tract so farJ 
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II. Agriculture. 

All the nine schemes under ‘Agri- 
culture’ have been prepared and eight 
schemes have already been sanctioned 
involving expenditure of Rs. 1,18,000. 
Sanction in respect of schemes for 
‘Demonstration of improved agricultural 
practices’ involving expenditure of 
Rs. 13,000 is awaited. Work under all 
the schemes has been started. Demons- 
tration and Plant protection equipment 
costing Rs. 4,500 has been so far purchas- 
ed and action for purchase of remaining 
equipment is in progress. The equipments 
have been distributed to the Gramsevaks 
for use in the fields for experiments and 
demonstrations. The Project Staff is 
undertaking intensive and wide propagan- 
da for inducing the cultivators to take up 
new and improved methods of cultivation. 
Financial assistance in the form of tagai 
loans has been given to the cultivators 
as follows : — 

1. Rs. 23,000 for purchase of plough 

bullocks. 

2. Rs. 3,050 for purchase of seeds. 

3. Rs. 11,050 for destruction and 

repairs of paddy 
bunds. 

Two hundred and fifty three maunds 
of improved paddy seeds, sunhemp, 
Moog Maize, kharif Juar and vegetable 
seeds have been distributed and fifty 
maunds of improved seed of Rabi Jvar, 
Til and Gram will be distributed. 

The seed and the fertilisers are being 
distributed on subsidy basis to the 
tribal cultivators. Sixty two acres of 
paddy land have been brought under 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation. 


Two hundred and fortythree compost 
pits have been dug so far. Seventy acres 
of new land have been brought under 
vegetable cultivation. Forty demonstra- 
tion plots have been laid and five 
Farmer’s Unions have started function- 
ing. Fifty demonstrations of improved 
agricultural practices have been planned 
to be held during this year. 

III. Animal Husbandry, 

One demonstration poultry unit has 
been established at the Project head- 
quarters at a cost of Rs. 6,000 and forty- 
five pedigree birds, 139 quality eggs were 
distributed to the villagers for upgrading 
the local breed. Medicines and equip- 
ments have beeij supplied to all the 
Gramsevaks and two Stock men were 
appointed for treatment of cattle diseases. 
The scheme for construction of veterinary 
dispensary has been sanctioned. The 
work will be taken up in hand after 
rains. Schemes for Cattle Breeding Centre 
have been prepared and submitted 
for sanction. 

IV. Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The main sources of irrigation of 
paddy crop in this area are the ex-zamin- 
dari tanks which are all in bad state of 
repairs. Work of repairs to 9 irrigation 
tanks and construction of one new tank 
has been completed. The idea of 
construction of small tanks known as 
‘Bodi’ in this area in the individual fields 
of tire cultivators has caught up the 
imagination of the cultivators due to the 
convincing propaganda made by the 
project staff. Tagai loanstothe cultivators 
to the extent of Rs. 28,470 were advanced 
for construction of small tanks in indivi- 
dual fields of the cultivators and for 
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repairs of village irrigation tanks. Tagai 
loans were also given for construction of 
8 irrigation wells. Owing to the peculi- 
ar nature of the tract, lift irrigation 
from well water can be done on a very 
negligible scale. Kencc the main 
programme under irrigation will be 
repairs and construction of tanks for 
which more schemes are under prepara- 
tion. Tcgai loans of Rs. 13,080 have 
been given for reclamation works like 
construction and repairs of paddy bunds. 
StirVey work of Minor Irrigation Schemes 
could not be done for want of the P W.D. 
staff. The chief difficulty in grant of 
loans of adequate amounts to individual 
cultivators is that the security offered or 
available is not sufficient in many cases. 
The land has very small market value in 
this tract and in some cases less than 
Rs. 50 per acre or even much less or nil. 

V. Health and Rural Sanitation, 

Scheme for establishment of Primary 
Health Centre at Aheri with 3 sub- 
centres has been prepared and submitted 
to Government, and sanction is awaited. 
The scheme will be implemented as 
soon as sanction is received. Village 
medicine chests and first aid kits have 
been supplied to all the Gramsevaks for 
use in the villages, for treatment of com 
mon ailments. The staff of Health 
Visitor and trained Dais appointed in 
this Project are doing useffil work in 
Maternity and Child Welfare. Five 
drinking water wells have been construc- 
ted and 6 have been repaired. Proposals 
for construction of 12 new drinking 
water wells during the current year have 
been received from the villages for 
sanction. 


VI. Social Education and Educa- 
tion. 

All the major schemes under Social 
Education have been prepared and 
sanctioned and the work under this 
sector has been progressing satisfactorily. 
Cinema Unit was obtained by transfer 
from Seloo C D. Block in March, 1958 
and cinema shows were arranged in all 
parts of the project for entertainment 
and propaganda. One exhibition on a 
large scale was arranged and 10 village 
leaders' training camps were organised. 
One study tour of Farmers was organis- 
ed. It is proposed to organise 2 study 
tours of Farmers in the coming winter. 

Scheme for starting of a High School 
at Project Headquarters with the aid 
from project funds has been prepared 
and submitted to Commissioner, for 
sanction. A local private agency has 
already opened High School classes at 
Aheri. Scheme for opening 3 Ashram 
Type Schools has been sent to Govern- 
ment, for sanction. Another scheme for 
opening of new basic schools has been 
submitted to the Commissioner, for 
sanction. The Information Centre of 
the project has been opened in July, 
1958 and it is equipped fully as per 
instructions of Manual of Information 
Centre. An expenditure of Rs. 6,346.44 
has been so far incurred under the head 
"Social Education”. 

VII. Rural Arts, Crafts and 
Industries. 

Training cum Production Centres in 
Weaving, Rope making. Carpentry', 
Bamboo and Cane Works, Dari and 
Niwar making. Tailoring for males and 
females have been established and there 
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are at present 53 trainees in the centres. 
Efforts are being made to increase the 
number of trainees. Training-cum- 
production centres in the trades of Brick 
and Tile making, Masonry, Oil Ghani 
are proposed to be established during 
the current year. Loans of Rs. 5000 
have been disbursed for Cottage Industr- 
ies. It is proposed to distribute loans 
of Rs. 10,000 for development of Cottage 
Industries during the year. 

VIII. Communications. 

Fifteen miles of kacha road was 
constructed and 25 miles of village road 
was improved. It is proposed to 
construct 30 miles of class II road from 
project funds. The scheme is under 
preparation and survey work will be 
started immediately after rains. 

IX. Cooperation. 

One Multipurpose Society was 
organised and registered. Proposals for 


registration of 6 Rural Credit Societies 
and 2 Weavers’ Societies have been sent 
for registration. The difficult^' in 
organising these societies was that the 
Project Area was not under the operation 
of any Co-operative Bank. 

This project has just recently been 
included under the operation of Brahma- 
puri Central Cooperative Bank after 
long correspondence. Efforts are being 
made to organise 2 Forest Labourers’ 
Cooperative Societies. In the absence of 
any voluntary agencies coming forward 
to sponsor the formation of Forest 
Labourers’ Cooperative Societies, no pro- 
gress was achieved in this sphere so far.! 

X. Rural Housing. 

Response for this item is so far not 
encouraging. It is proposed to build 30 
Model Rural Houses during the current 
year, on subsidy and loan basis. 


SARVODAYA 

by 

L. N. Sahu. 


Let me first take planning for Sarvo- 
daya. Mahatma Gandhi himself said, 
“In this structure composed of innumer- 
able villages. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apexsustained by the bottom. 
But it will' be an oceanic circle whose 
centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the 
latter ready to perish for the circle of 
villages, till at last the whole becomes 


one life compound of individuals never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever 
humble showing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units.’’ 

“Therefore the outermost circum- 
ference will not yield power to crush the 
inner circle but will give strength to all 
within and derive its own strength from 
it. I may be taunted with the retort that 
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this is all utopian and, therefore, not 
worth a single thought. If Euclids’ point, 
though incapable of being drawn by 
human agency, has an imperishable 
value, my picture has its own for man- 
kind to live. Let India live for this true 
picture of what we want, before we can 
have something approaching it. If there 
even is to be a republic of every village 
in India, then I claim verily for my 
picture in which the last is equal to the 
first or, in other words, no one is to be 
the first and none the last.” The 
Sarvodaya plan is in draft and not a 
strait jacket. It aims at the development 
for cottage industries. The Government 
also sees that while the society is quickly 
passing from an agricultural economy to 
an industrial one, there is the great need 
for heavy cottage industries to fill up the 
gap, that might otherwise be produced. 

That IS why Government has set 
apart Rs. 200 crores for the development 
of cottage industries. But the aim and 
ambition of Sarv'odaya is complete 
decentralisation. For that purpose the 
backward areas must be first developed. 
Therefore all work must be concentrated 
in the undeveloped areas first. 

The Sarvodaya plan aims at making a 
moral man first. Economic man will 
come afterwards. Otherwise the hunger 
for enjoyment, power, position, wealth 
will never disappear. The spirit to serve 
others is the motive of Sarvodaya. Thus 
it has been truly said, that man today 
has to launch again upon a voyage of 
self discovery and self control. While 
not underestimating the importance of 
material goods for the fulfilment of his 
life, he must delv c deepci into his nature 
and recognise into finer strands, throw 


out the dross and lead and learn to bring 
out and dev'elop bis true essence. Sarvo- 
day thus believes in a moral basis of life. 
This is why Sarvodaya does not believe 
in the so-called co-existence. Every 
existence must exist on a moral founda- 
tion. 

Sarvodaya is based on service to man 
and not on salaries. Sarvodaya does not 
believe in the Utilitarian doctrine of 
achieving the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It believes in the good of all 
and not the greatest number. Sarvodaya, 
it has been lightly said, believes in 
the allround development of all. It 
believes in order, but not in enforced 
order. Sarvodaya believes in everyman 
to work for all. Thus it is a classless 
society. Sarvodaya believes in regional 
self'SuSiciency, but that does not mean 
that it must not take things from outside. 
As far as possible, every region must try 
to be self-sufficient. For agriculture, 
Sarvodaya believed in the non-ownership 
of land. Land must belong to the 
community as a whole, and everybody 
must work there, or directed by the 
commune elsewhere for the common 
good of all. That is why there is the 
need of gramdan. * 

To guard against soil erosion 33 per 
cent of the land must be under forestrjv 
When the ideal of Sarvodaya is that every 
man must live equally happily there 
should be no difference in pay whether 
'one is an intellectual or a manual worker. 

Education will be free from State 
control. Such are the broad outlines 
of Sarvodaya. It goes to the root of 
the problem. Man has to be tackled 
first. He is to be reshaped, reformed, 
and thus revolutionised. 
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Choudhuri, “is total social security, 
security for each and every individual in 
society”. 


One of the fundamental principles of 
the Bhoodan movement has been truly 
defined in a pamphlet. The Gramdan 
movement as stated by Sri Manmohan 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED TRIBES AND 
SCHEDULED AREAS IN THE BOMBAY STATE 

by 

Bahadurbhai Patel. 


The Scheduled Tribes or the Adivasis 
or Girijans or Vanavasis as they are 
known in common parlance, who came 
to be isolated from the rest of the man- 
kind, were once the most prosperous 
men in India with a distinct civilisation 
akin to that of the Dravidian civilisation 
before the advent of the Aryans. With 
the lapse of centuries after the Aryan 
conquest these segregated people cut 
themselves off from the common stream 
of civilisation and clung to their age-old 
customs and superstitions and retained 
their significance only to be called after- 
wards backward and primitive men 
living in the earlier part of the 20th 
centurj' on the entire mercy of the 
unscrupulous self-seekers who exploited 
them and reduced them to the state of 
penury and ignorance. 

The advent of independence and the 
provisions made in the constitution 
proved a great boon to these simple 
innocent and poor people as well as to 
the Backward Classes in general, who 
were groaning under social, educational 
and economic disability for several 
centuries past. The fifth and sixth 


schedules of our constitution provide 
certain special provisions for the adminis- 
tration of Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes. The extent of the Scheduled 
Areas, notified by the President of India, 
in the Bombay State is to the extent of 
15,696.2 sq. miles with 6622 villages and 
IS towns. These areas have been declar- 
ed in the districts of (1) Thana, (2) 
Panchmahals, ' (3) Surat, (4) Broach, 
(5) Chanda, (6) West Khandesh, (7) 
Sabarkantha, (8) Nasik, (9) Baroda (10) 
Amaravati, (11) Dangs District, (12) 
East Khandesh, and (13) Nanded. The 
population of Scheduled Tribes in the 
Scheduled Areas] as per 1951 Census 
is 15,69,454 and that in the entire State 
is 36,35,000. 

The administration of the Scheduled 
Areas has been made a special responsi- 
bility of Governors of the States having 
Scheduled Areas and they have been 
empowered to introduce special acts or 
exclude these areas from the enforcement 
of any general acts so as to safeguard the 
interests of the tribal people inhabiting 
them. 

Tribes Advisory Council consisting 
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of 20 members of whom three-fourths 
are representatives of the Scheduled 
Tribes in the State Legislative Assembly 
has been formed to advise the Governor 
in the administration of the Scheduled 
Areas on matters referred to it by him. 


The earliest efforts to help the Back- 
ward Classes including the Scheduled 
Tribes were made in the educational 
field. Primary education was given free to 
them and provision for a few scholarships 
was also made. In 1928, Government 
appointed a committee to enquire into 
the educational, economic and social 
conditions of the depressed classes and 
ofthe aboroginal tribes and as a result 
of its recommendations, a few scholar- 
ships ^ were increased, voluntary 
organisations were encouraged to provide 
hostel facilities and a certain number of 


vacancies were reserved for B.Cs. in the 
cadre of Primary Teachers. In 1942, a 
special development fund of Rs. 2.5 lakhs 
was constituted and later this fund xvas 
supplemented by an additional amount 
of Rs. 1 crore. In the First Five Year 
Plan a provision of Rs. 2.13 crores was 
rnade for the welfare of B.Cs. including 
the Scheduled Tribes and under the 

of Rs. 1,61,91,600 has been made for the 

development of 
Scheduled Areas of which so far 
Rs. 37,29,840 have already been spent. 
The schemes formulated for the welfare 
of Scheduled Tribes cover all the 
essential aspects foV their economic 
betterment such as education, agriculture 
and economic rehabilitation, including 
medical public health, housing and 
water supply. 


During my brief speech, I will make 


an attempt to throw some light on the 
achievements of the State in each sphere 
of the above activities. 

Education. 


I vjuvernment 
already introduced compulsory primary 
education throughout the State in 
villages having a population of 1000 
or more. The Scheduled Tribes, as 
every one is aware, mostly live in small 
hamlets and hence could not be benefited 
with the restriction of population of 1000 
or more in each village for the purpo'se 
of introduction of compulsory primary 
education. And therefore in such 
areas compulsory primary education has 

s“ch villages 

which have an aggregate Scheduled Tribe 
population of 500 or more. A further 
step in this direction was taken by 

surv!vT^"^ • appointing special 

survey committees to conduct survey in 

of sTardnv possibility 

these eommi,,e„ h»rr”'”*'uT 
ful to Plan been much help- 

in these areas education 

have been ope'nedl 

26 in the u ^^ana District and 
tow ™mb„ rf '' 

students of 

Scheduled TriK belonged to 

taking education L were 

last year and an schools during 

was spent in 1-26.08? 

unning these schools. 

a 1®°’- there were 

and 49 second schools 

Areas of the Zr Scheduled 

Backward A nearly 1,25.000 

mately soS B f ‘I approxi- 

y 0 Backward Class students 
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studying in the Primary and Secondary 
Schools respectively, the strength of the 
Scheduled Tribe students in these 
schools being nearly sixty per cent- 

All Backward Class students in 
Primarj' Schools in the Bombay State are 
granted free-studentships and all eligible 
Backward Class pupils get free student- 
ships in the Secondary Schools except in 
the lower middle classes in places where 
facilities for higher primary' education 
exist. 

Scholarships are also provided for 
inducing the Backward Class pupils 
including the Scheduled Tribes to take 
up further education in schools and 
colleges. Besides, examination fees are 
also given subject to admissibility of 
funds. 

A further step for encouraging educa- 
tion amongst the Scheduled Tribes in 
the Scheduled Areas was taken up by the 
State Government by awarding a special 
concession of Rs. 5 per month per 
teacher working in the Scheduled Areas 
to work with greater zeal and persuade 
the illiterate people to send their children 
to school, by their personal efforts. 
During the year 1957-5S an amount of 
Rs. 2,39,459 was spent in giving the 
special non-pensionable pay to 3sS8 
teachers working in the Scheduled 
Areas. 

Prizes to pupils and bonus to teachers 
are also given every year for ensuring a 
steady progress in the educational 
advancement of the tribals in the 
Scheduled Areas. The teachers working 
in these areas are given Rs. 5 for every 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
boy passing the P.S.C. Examination and 


in case of a girl passing the P.S.C. 
Examination, the amount of bonus is 
doubled. Similarly', the pupils are also 
given prizes worth Rs. 1,2.3 and .'5 for 
passing standards IV, V, VI and P.S.C. 
Examination respectively. During the 
year 19n7, in the Scheduled Areas cf the 
Old Bombay' Territory 3118 pupils Were 
in receipt of the prizes and 121 teachers 
in receipt of the bonus. 

The teachers working in the Schedul- 
ed Areas are also deputed for short-term 
training for getting themselves acquainted 
with the special problems of the 
Scheduled Areas, and therebv making 
them alive to the needs of pupils in the 
Scheduled Areas, a step which ultimately 
will increase the efficiency of teaching. 
A special pay of Rs. 5 per month in the 
first year, Rs. 10 per month in the second 
year and Rs. 12/8/- per month in the 
subsequent years is sanctioned to these 
teachers as long as they continue to 
remain in the Scheduled Areas after 
completion of the course. Uptill now 
178 teachers have been trained and posted 
in the Scheduled Areas. The cost on 
account of training given to these 
teachers at three different places in the 
State came to Rs 12,446 and the expen- 
diture incurred on payment of special 
pay to 117 teachers trained in 1957, 
amounted to Rs 2,648. 

Ashram Schools, a special type of 
residental schools in which agriculture as 
the main craft and spinning and weaving 
as subsidiary crafts are taught, are being 
opened in the Scheduled and Tribal 
Areas since the introduction of the First 
Five Year Plan. .These schools are 
maintained by the Voluntary Agencies 
on grant-in-aid basis. On 31st 
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December 105". there vere in all 2ft 
Ashram Schools imparting education to 
nearly 2540 Scheduled Tribe students 
of the age group 7 to 10 years. The 
expenditure incurred on these schools 
including the non-recurring grants paid 
during ll’57-5S, exceeded seren lakhs of 
rupees. 

The provision of hostel facilities 
forms one of the most important educa- 
tional measures undertaken by Govern- 
ment for the spread of education among 
the Backward Classes. This facility 
offers the much needed opportunity of 
continuing further education to Back- 
U’ard Class pupils whose parents are 
residents of small school-less villages and 
cannot afford to send their children to 
schools and colleges in towns and cities. 
Government is not only running hostels 
for Backward Classes in big cities like 
Poona, Ahmcdabad, Nagpur etc., but 
also encourages the \'oluntary Agencies 
to run hostels for B.C. boj’s and girls by 
giving them grants-in-aid. In the result, 
the hostels run by the Voluntary Agen- 
cies are increasing every y ear at consider- 
able pace and every year more of these 
hostels are being recognised b\ 
Government for the purposes of grant 
ia-aid and the proportion of the bene 
ficiariss is also increasing. During the 
y’car 105"i-3S, 59 hostels in the Scheduled 
Areas of the State having 17S1 inmates 
belonging to Scheduled Tribe communit- 
ies nerc given grsnt-in-aid to the extent 
of Rs 2,ol,5G5 and 73 Hostels with 2258 
Scheduled Tribe inmates catering 
especially for the Scheduled Tubes 
were in receipt of grant-in-aid to the 
tunc of Rs. 


In addition to the above, the District 
School Boards are also running 35 
Hostels in the Scheduled Areas of the 
State. The expenditure incurred by the 
District School Boards during the year 
1937-5S, amounted to Rs. 2,30,000 
approximately. 

It would be difficult for me to give 
an account of the detailed expenditure 
incurred in each and every' educational 
scheme being implemented in the 
Scheduled Areas and for Scheduled 
Tribes in the State. A summary of the 
expenditure incurred by the Government 
on all the educational schemes during the 
year 1957-58, under the plan sector 
would give you an idea about the efforts 
of Government for removing illi- 
teracy amongst the S.Ts. It would not 
however, be out of place to bring it to 
your notice that the State Government 
with the assistance of the Centre has 
provided an amount of Rs. G9,S5,S00 for 
the development of Education among the 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas 
during the Second Five Year Plan, out of 
which an amount of Rs. 19,65,88 has 
already been spent during the preceding 
two years, i.e., 1956-57 and 1957-58, 
besides the committed expenditure and 
expenditure incurred by the Government 
of India under the Centrally Sponsored 
programme. 

Agriculture : — 

The first step taken tow'ards the im- 
provement of the economic conditions of 
the B.Cs including the Scheduled Tribes 
was to provide them with land. All waste 
lands owned by Government not specifi. 
cally assigned for any public purpose zre 
being giv'en to the Backward Classes foj 
cultu'atioD purposes. The bcheduieti 



Tribes, largely due to their nomadic 
habits do not stick to one place and culti- 
vate the lands. They are more accustomed 
to shifting cultivation, due to their un- 
settled way of life. It was, therefore, 
very difficult for the Government to 
persuade them to settle down at a parti- 
cular place. For this purpose all sorts 
of economic aid to the tribals were found 
to be essential. Government have, there- 
fore, formulated a number of schemes, 
such as granting of financial assistance 
to the Scheduled Tribes for reclamation 
of waste lands, payment of subsidies for 
purchase of improved seeds at half-cost, 
financial assistance for purchase of 
ploughs, bullocks and other agricultural 
implements and irrigational facilities. 

Demonstation centres were estab- 
lished in the tribal areas' of West 
Khandesh to persuade the Bhil culti- 
vators to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. Model agricultural projects 
are functioning in the Scheduled Areas 
of the districts of West Khandesh 
and Surat for exhibition of the improved 
methods of cultivation to the Scheduled 
Tribe cultivators and the tribals are 
actually given demonstrations of improv- 
ed methods of agriculture and the results 
thereof. Many of the tribals, as a result 
of such demonstrations, are coming 
forward to adopt modern methods of 
cultivation. In the Scheduled Areas of 
the Vidarbha Region ten centres have 
been established each under the Stock- 
man-cum-Health Assistant who looks 
after the all round improvement of the 
Scheduled Tribes, and who not only 
demonstrates the improved methods of 
agriculture, but also looks after the animal 
husbandry and poultry improvement. 


The State Government has also been 
encouraging higher yields in the agricul- 
tural output of the tribals by introducing 
crop competitions among Scheduled 
Tribes residing in a particular taluka 
and by inviting them to join the 
competitions; and the Scheduled Tribe 
cultivator who produces the highest 
yield in his land is granted a special prize 
of Rs. 50. The Scheduled Tribes arc 
also permitted to participate in the 
general crop competitions, but in the crop 
competitions meant only for Scheduled 
Tribes, none except the tribals are 
allowed to take part. Every year such 
crop competitions are held in 30 selected 
talukas having Scheduled Areas. 

The Scheduled Areas being mostly 
hilly tracts, soil erosion is a very serious 
problem in these areas. A provision of 
Rs. S*0,000 has, therefore, been made for 
granting subsidies to the S.Ts. agricul- 
turists for the construction of bunding 
of paddy fields for conserving the soil. 
During the year 1950-57 an amount of 
Rs. 24,861 was granted as subsidy for 
bunding of 1618 acres of land in the 
Scheduled Areas of the State. So also in 
the year 1957-58, 636 acres of land were 
bunded and Government had to incur an 
expenditure of Rs. 10,165 by way of pay- 
ment of subsidy to the Scheduled Tribe 
cultivators on this account. 

In order to enable the poor Scheduled 
Tribe cultivators to raise cash crops and 
improve their standard of living. Govern- 
ment have formulated a scheme by which 
sweet potato vines and vegetable seeds 
are supplied at half-cost. These seed 
and vines are raised in the Agricultural 
Schools situated in the vicinity of the 



tribal areas and are supplied to Scheduled 
Tribes 

Among the irrigational facilities pro- 
vided by Government in the Scheduled 
Areas, the Harner River Scheme in taluka 


Nasik Districts. The expenditure incurred 
in the years 1956-67 on supply of bullocks 
to the Scheduled Tribes in the districts of 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Nanded, 
amounted to Rs. 19,665. 


Khedbramha of the district of Sabar- Co-operation : — 

kanlha and the constrnct-on of Karad co-operative movement has 

Right Bank Canal Project in Deogad ^ , a vital role in the improvement of 
Bana of Panchmahals district are economic conditions of the Scheduled 

woitn mentioning, and they are being 'pj.jjjgg 

constructed at an estimated cost of o • o 

Rs. 31,80,0L0 and Rs 65,16,350 Co-operative Housing Societies, 
respectively. Three fourths of the Multi-Purpose Co-operative Societies, 

estimaud expenditure has alreadv Farming Societies, and Forest Labourers 

been utilised from 1956 onwards and the Co-operative Societies are being 
works are nearing completion. It is also by the Adivasis as 

estimated that the former project will be ^ ’'esult of the incentive of Govern- 
aLle to irrigate more than 10,000 acres of “^nt and the generous grants received 
land, while the latter 15,i.00 acres of land. ftom the centre, as would be 

Besides, the construction of Bandharas evident from the fact that uptill now 23 
in the Scheduled Areas of Nasik District Housing Societies, 25 Co-operative Farm* 
has also been undertaken and some of~ **^5 Societies, 396 Multi-Purpose Co- 
them are also completed. operative Societies and 135 Forest 

Under the programme of develop- J-^^ourers’ Co-operative Societies have 
ment of Scheduled and under-devc- Scheduled Areas 

loped areas an amount of Rs. 7,00,000 Bombay Territory. Besides, 

has been provided for expenditure on , ustnal Co-operative Societies other 

construction of 200 wells in the Scheduled c orest Labourers’ Co-operative 
and under-developed areas, under the formed during the year 

Second Five Year Plan. During the first ' These new societies were 

two years of the plan, a total number of assistance to the tune of 

04 wells have already been constructed • “ > 

in the Scheduled Areas. Under the The various co-operative societies to 
scheme ‘Financial assistance to poor which the Government gave grants ' b 
Scheduled Tribe cultivators', an amount shape of financial assistance and'^'^h^ 
of Rs. 35, 3'.>2 has already been spent by sidles are reviewed as under ;• 


Government during 1950-57 and 1957-58 
for improving Dhali Lands and waste 
lands .•'nd for supply of goats, bullocks, 
buffaloes and ploughs to Scheduled 
Tribe cultivators inThana, Panchmahals, 
Surat, West Khandesh, Kolaba and 


Financial assistance paid to cle 
Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Socfl^” 
newly formed, towards management 
expenses and welfare work, during th 
year 1957-58, amounted to Rs. 35,ioo^ 
and Rs. 33,000 were contributed by 
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Government towards their share capital. 
Forty-one societies were given grants to 
the tunc of Rs. 2,82,309. Seventeen 
Farming Societies registered in the Sche- 
duled Areas and under-developed areas 
of Dharampur and Pardi talukas of 
Surat District were advanced loans to 
the, extent of Rs. 2,56,693 and an amount 
of Rs. 88,580 was given as subsidy to 
these societies, towards management 
expenses. 753 acres of land were also 
made available to these societies by 
Government. Sixty Multi-Purpose Co- 
operative Societies were also given 
advance loans and subsides to the extent 
of Rs. 7,57,419 and Rs. 12,368 during 
1956-57. 

A majority of the Scheduled Tribes 
are dependent upon forest labour and 
forest produce for their livelihood. 
Government have also extended many 
concessions to the Scheduled Tribes 
living in the forest areas such as collec- 
tion of dead wood, grass leaves for com- 
post manure, mahoura flowers, fruits 
and material for agricultural use. The 
loss of revenue sustained by Government 
annually comes to more than Rs. 10 lakhs. 
Forest lands are also given to the adivasis 
on certain conditions for cultivation 
every year and forest coupes are also 
allotted to the Forest Labourers’ Co- 
operative Societies organised by the 
Adivasis. During the year 1957-58, 310 
coupes were allotted to 135 Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies at an 
upset price of Rs. 34,70,317. 

In order to increase the hereditary 
technique of the Adivasis, various sorts 
of training centres are opened and train- 
ing is being imparted to them in arts and 
crafts. The training commences after 


the transplantation operations arc over 
and when there is no work left to 
them — agricultural and non-agricultural. 
The units giving the training to the 
Adivasis are termed as peripatetic units. 
The object of the training is also to 
enable the Adivasis to engage them- 
selves in small occupations in the 
scarcity months and earn their livelihood. 
Besides such units, there are also 14 
peripatetic schools functioning in the 
Scheduled Areas to impart traitiing to the 
STs. in bamboo work, fire work, and bee 
keeping. 

A tailoring centre for Bhils and 
Thakardas has been organised at Modasa 
in the Sabarkantha district. A Carpentry 
and Smithy School is already functioning 
in Dcogad Baria in Panchmahals district 
and a Stationary School is also started in 
Nasik District for imparting training to 
the Adivasis in tailoring, carpentry, 
smithy, bee keeping and charcoal 
making. The Industrial School at 
Dharampur in Surat District is another 
such trainng centre imparting training to 
Scheduled Tribe pupils in weaving and 
carpentrj’. 

The students under training in all the 
above training centres are paid stipends 
of Rs. 20 per month per pupil, and after 
the training is over, they are also given 
financial assistance by way of loans and 
subsidies for starting their industries on 
small scales. 

Under the scheme of water supply, 
wells are being provided to the Scheduled 
Tribes in villages having a population of 
200 or above and where there are no 
public wells and other sources of drinking 
v/ater, such as streams, rivers etc. During 
the years 1956-57 and 1957-58, more than 
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250 wells were constructed jn the Sche- 
duled Areas and an amount of 
Rs. 3,00,000 approximately was spent by 
Government on this account. A revised 
water supply scheme has been undertaken 

at Ahwa m the Dangs District at a cost 
ofRs. 24,050. 

Veterinary dispensaries are also 
located m the Scheduled Areas of the 
State and m all 41 dispensaries are func- 
tonmg m the Scheduled Areas of the Old 
Bombay territory and Vidarbha Region 
for free treatment of the animals belong- 
log to Scheduled Tribes, 

Medical and Public Heahli 

^ries with mobile units 

of West ^andesh and Panchmahals 
tere sanctioned under the First Five 
Year Plan to provide indoor accom- 
modation for patients in the interior 

S'' i. a mobiu""; 
equipped With a mobile van for providinc 

Ss aVI?' ““ 

te,.5s 

» v„.i 
v»t.n„ in ?»>> » 

Ptovidins medical relief w ^1°'^“ 

residing in these areas unH 

Five year Plan. ’ Second 

A.V.D. Unit has also bepr. 
for the tribal people of 

district. B®nchmahals 

In addition to the above i u - , 
and 38 dispensaries are alrcadv°^S^ 
maintained by the Government' in the 


various district of the Scheduled r 

medical reli« 


of the State to provide me 
to the Scheduled Tribes. 


37 centres have so far been opened iu 

the Scheduled Areas of Panchmahals 
West Khandesh District under the two- 

, r 11 


scheme and 


199 village 


dispensaries 
medical aid centres are provioing 
medicines to the Scheduled Tribes 
in hamlets where no medical^ faci i le 
arc available. Voluntary Agencies w ic 
render medical aid to the Sebe^ u e 
Tribes are also being given grants-imsi^ 
every year under the Second Five ear 
Plan. During the year 1957-58 a grant 
n*. iTAA to 


in-aid of Rs. 500 was sanctioned 
Village Medical Aid Society, Bulsar. The 
total expenditure incurred on all t e 
above schemes during 1957-5S comes to 
5,35,252. 

A statewide scheme is being imple- 
mented since 1953 to combat malaria- 
The Scheduled Tribes and the inhabi- 
tants of the Scheduled Areas are 


lanis oi the Scheduled Areas are 
benefitted and there has been consider 
able fall in incidence of malaria in the 
Scheduled Areas. The malaria control 
operations covered 14753 villages in the 
Scheduled Areas of the districts of 
Thana, Nasik, West Khandesh, East 
Khandesh, Panchmahals, Surat, Broach, 
Sabarkantha and Baroda. The expendi- 
ture worked out pro-rata on the basis of 
the total population and population of 
the Scheduled Areas in the districts 
concerned comes to about Rs. 1,37,340 
for the year 1957-58. 

Two combined Medical and Public 
Health units have been started since 
November 1955 and August 1956 for the 
benefit of the Scheduled Tribes in Panch- 
mahals and Banaskanta Districts, which 
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arc located at Likheda and Chitrasani. 
So far. an expenditure of Rs. 74,490 has 
been incurred on the maintenance of 
these units which also includes Rs. 16,000 
spent under non-recurring items. 

In addition to the above, four Primary 
Health Units are functioning at the 
following places for the benefit of the 
Scheduled Tribes. 

1. Abhone Taluka Kalwan, Dis. NasL 

2. Bhiloda ” Umber^aon, ” Thana 

3. Maswan " Palghar, ” ” 

4. Kukurmunda ’’ Taloda, ’’ West- 

Khandesh. 

The above units served 146 villages 
and treated 62,159 patients at the centres. 
The maternity staff visits villages under 
the jurisdiction of these centres and 
treats cases in the houses of the Sche- 
duled Tribes. An amount of Rs. 61,654 
was incurred on the units during the year 
1957-58. 

Multi-purpose Projects : — 

Seven Multi-purpose projects have 
been started in the Scheduled Areas of 
the State under the certrally sponsored 
programme at the following places : — 

1. Mokhada Taluka in the Thana 
District, 

2. Akrani Mahal in West Khandesh 
District, 

3. Santrampur in Panchmahals 
District, 

4. Khedbramha in Sabarkantha 
District. 

5. Aheri in Chanda District, 

6. Dharampur in Surat District, 

7. Peint Mahal in Nasik District. 

These projects cover a population of 
187,865 spread over 688 villages. The 


xpenditure incurred on these projects 
upto 30-6-58 was of the order of Rs. 
29,88, / 00. The people’s contribution by 
way of labour, cash, etc. realised was 
approximately Rs. 3,60,000. 1686 maunds 
of fertilisers and 2170 maunds of im- 
proved seed were distributed, 920 
demonstration plots were laid, 70 acres 
of land were brought under fruit planta- 
tion, 3/98 acres of waste land have so far 
been reclaimed and 2930 acres of land 
have been brought under irrigation. 10 
new schools were started, 162 Adult 
Education centres were conducted and 
67 community centres were started. 

In addition, the following stage I and 
Stage II Blocks are functiom’ng in the 
Scheduled Areas of the State. 

Stage I Blocks. 

Nanded Taluka, Broach Distrirt 
Jhagadia Taluka, Broach District 
Kalwan Taluka, Nasik District 
Surgana Taluka, Nasik district 
Peint Taluka, Nasik District 
Akkalkuwa Taluka, West Khandesh District 
Bhiloda Taluka, Sabarkantha District 
Vijayanagar Taluka, Sabrakantha District 
Limkheda Taluka, Panchmahals District 
Santrampur Taluka, Panchmahals District 
Bansda Taluka, Surat District 
Dharampur Taluka, Surat District 
Mangrol Taluka, Surat District 
Naswadi Taluka, Baroda District 
Chhota Udepur Taluka, Baroda District 
Shahpur Taluka, Thana District 
Umbergaon Taluka, Thana District 
Navapur Taluka, West Khandesh District 
Gadchiroli Taluka, Chanda District 
Kinwat Taluka, Nanded District 

Stage II Blocks. 

Vali Mahal and "I _ , _ . 

Jhagadia Taluka / Broach Dist. 

Sobgadh Taluka, Surat Dist. 

Community Development Block*, 

Dangs Taluka Dangs Djst, 
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During the year 1957, 31 S.T. persons forthcoming from the centre 
were given legal assistance in civil pro- under the plan schemes as 
ceedings and 38 S.T. persons in criminal centrally sponsored 
proceedings, the expenditure incurred on not only c.vpected but the Ijover 
this account being Rs. 4:,262. has determined to achieve the 

Thus it would be clear that the task their all round amelioration in 
of an all round improvement of the S.Ts. span of time giving t ern a ^ 
and the Scheduled Areas is being achieved opportunities and facilities w ' 
at rapid place during the plan period, were deprived of due tot ^ 
and with the generous assistance that is and segregation from ages toge e 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED AREAS UNDER THE SPECIAE 
MULTIPURPOSE TRIBAL BLOCKS 
by 

Aditya Pratap Singh 


Now India is a free country, where 
all the people are equal, having equal 
shares, rights, opportunities, and are in 
duty bound to work for the country. 
But the distinctions between high and 
low, rich and poor, caste Hindus, 
Adibasis and Harijans, and the backward 
classes are very great. These must be 
removed, caste system be discouraged 
and^ the miserable conditions of the Adi- 
basis and the Harijans should occupy the 
special attention of the Government* 

Adibasis are scattered all over India 
and number about 250 lacs, • divided in 
about 212 tribes. They are very poor, 
illiterate, primitive in culture, and free- 
dom loving. No body bad cared 
for their uplift excepting the Christian 
missionaries. That too was specially 
for conversion. They did not try to 
improve their economic conditions, even 
pf the ponverts. Thanks to Bapuji, 


Bapajh 

having 


the father of the nation, and 
the greatest social leader, who 
realised this drawback had already 
started work to remove it and owing to 
their suggestions, after the attainmerit o 
Swaraj, philanthropic attitude has been 
adopted by their deserving successors 
Shri Jawaharlalji, the Prime Minister 
and Shri Dr. Rajendra Prasadji, the 
President of India. These two leaders 
and Shri Acharya Binova Bhave all of 
all world fame, have taken up this ques- 
tion whole-heartedly. 

Tribal welfare schemes and works in 
various forms are going on. There are 
Tribal Ministers in several States, and 
in others, Social Welfare Ministers are 
in charge. There are many private 
societies helped by Government, under 
the Bharatiya Adimjati Sewak Sangh, 
Delhi. Shri Dr. Rajendraprasadji 
its presidept wHh a nujnberof non-tnhals 
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and tribal social leaders to help him, like 
Shri U.N". Dhebar, Shri Dr. Kunzru, 
Shri Shrikantji, Shri Dharamdeo Shastri, 
Shri Vanikarji, Shri Nana Bapat, Shri 
L.N. Rao and others. 

But since India is a big country the 
tribesmen belong to the stone age as 
well as to the atomic age. They live in 
open tracts, and far remote in hills, and 
mountains cut off from all civilization, 
and from their non-tribal brothers. So 
for such high landers Government has 
adopted special measures. They are the 
special multi-purpose tribal blocks, each 
of 27 lacs or more. They are 43 in 
number including 10 of M.P. of which 
one has been provided for the Pondi- 
Uprora block, where I live. 

The Pondi-Uprora block is .situated 
at the eastern end of the Satpura hills. 
It is 945 sq. miles in area with 54' 00 
population. It is hilly, rugged, full of 
nallas and rivers, like the Hasdo, Tan 
andtheAhran. It is rich in minerals 
and natural resources. The Korba Coal 
mines, its Thermal plant and the bauxite 
deposits are quite near. The Hasdo pro- 
jects are being surveyed for irrigation 
and hydroelectricity. Tlie block is also 
included in the Dandkaran scheme and 
portions have been reserved for it has 
got about 2 miles of pacca road. 
Katghora '^urguja road is under ccn.struc 
tion but the progress is very slow. The 
climate cannot be said to be bad. Malaria 
Unit has begun its work. There was no 
case of influenza, no case of smill pox, 
no case of cholera in epidemic form. 
People are mostly Tan wars Kawars, 
Gonds, Manjhwars. Bijhwars and Dhanu- 
hars. 

The Block was started on 2. 10-56 and 


a whole time B D.O. was found foi only 
10 months. So not a single house, nor 
a single tvell has been completed. Bull- 
dozer, tractor and the medical van are 
lying idle, no medical doctor has yet been 
posted. Only about three lakhs of rupees 
has been spent. About 5 lacs had been 
granted more for schools, and that too 
has been matched away, as teachers had 
not received 6 months pay. No roads 
have been built, though there are one 
S.D.O. and two Overseers. There is only 
one jeep car for the whole area and that 
too IS lying out of order. Extension 
Officers and V.L. Ws. are lying idle 
with little work receiving a monthly 
salarj' of Rs 5,000/- or more. 

Looking into the conditions prevail- 
ing in the block, I am afraid the same 
plight may not be existing elsewhere. As 
such it should be the duty of the depart- 
ment and the general public to see that 
the wishes of the Government and of the 
great leaders are carried out successfully 
and not a single pie is wasted. 
Such Blocks have been started not to 
solve the unemployment problem, but to 
improve the socio-economic conditions of 
the masses concerned. I, therefore, lay 
the followin suggestions for the success- 
ful implementation of the tribal blocks. 

(1 The Officers appointed must 
possess inclination and ab.lity to live 
amongst tribal communities, and the 
desire to render continuous service to the 
tribals. They must have the aptitude to 
know their language, cus'oms, and tradi- 
tions. They must be men of character, 
strength and perseverance, capable of 
inspiring confidence, love and enthusiasm 
amongst the tnbals. They must try to 
become leaders and friends of the people- 
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Many people accept jcba in such blocks 
simply to get service and then try to run 
away. Such people should not get jobs 
m such blccM, no amount of training 
can improve them Once an officer is 
appointed, he mu't not be transferred on 
promotion. This should abo be dis- 
couraged. They roust complete the 
period for which they are appointed. In 
such areas as far as possible tnbals should 
be appointed or local people. B. D. Os, 
of the ranlt of EA-Cs- are appointed 
for such bloclvS, but such type of officers 
are not atailable generally, as is the case 
of the Pondi Uprora block. So willing 
persons should be appointed on pro- 
motion he., experienced Tehsildars and 
the bV.e, having some knowledge of 
anthropology and the required qualities. 

2, House difficulties of the v;orkers 
and officers must be removed first. A 
number of officers and workers, high and 
low, are appointed in such blocks which 
are mostly situated in small villages. It 
is not possible to fino suitable houses 
for all. They cannot work efficiently, 
nor can they live with their families. 
This makes them lake leave every week 
orrery fortnight or every month, to 
visit their families. Generally living 
without a comfortable house tells uoon 
health. 


be provided with amenities of • 


their 

At present the P .\Y. Department is 
entrusted to construct quarters, office 
buildings and dispensaries, which v;ork 
is done at a very late stage. The B.D.O. 
with the help of his Assistant Engineer 
and overseers should be allowed to 
complete the work either depanmeatallv 
or by contracts, or the whole block 
people should be engaged in removing 
house difficulties first. 


ru witii 

should get bad climate 
cal. conveyance and touring allo.vanc ^ 

4, Pacca roads should be buiH 
and then approach roads, so 

service can be extended to the ‘ 

p„t of .ho bioe!:. This »ill >» 
contacts of the sboriginals -ud 
» on-trib=! brothors. They b' 
market their produce to get a go , ^ 

They will ba-able to go to distant p 
for work in times of scarcity, ot 
they are free fro.m agricultural 
The workers will also not feel t e p = 
of seclusion, and will be able to 
conveniently for timely 
help. Public contribution according 
the paying capacity of tne people £ 
be fixed. 

3. Co-operative Forest Labourers 
Societies should be started along wi 
ordinary societies. Forest blbcks, "CU 
couoes should be given to such societies 
on easy terms. The societies in turn 
should sell the timber to the tribals^on 
royalty system for export and sale eitner 
by carts or rivers, hlembers of the soci- 
eties should ev’en get credit. This is the 
best way to keep the tribals engaged and 
work for money. In the block of Pondi- 
Uprora, the Hasdo river plaj's an impor- 
tant part. During the zamindari time a 
poor tenant who had an axe only could 
gather dry w’ood from the forest, float it 
down by rafters and after selling timber 
could pay the royalty. Thus he could pur- 
chase a pair of bulloclis, bring wasteland 
under cultivation and become rich in no 
time. Well-to-do tenants ivbo had bullock 
carts exported by their carts. ^ This is a 
very' good systemand it should be revived 
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through such societies. Along with the 
co-operative societies, grain golas should 
be maintained to supply seed and advance 
paddy for consumption at 25 per cent 
interest. In such blocks money crops 
are very little, so people sell their paddy 
or wheat to purchase their other necessi- 
ties of life, and to meet their ex- 
penses and when the}' have nothing 
to eat, they borrow paddy at 50 per cent 
interest or more. In this way their 
indebtedness goes on increasing and ulti- 
mately they lose their fields. 

6. Improvement of agriculture is 
also an integral part of the scheme. 
Primitive ways of cultivation should be 
done away with and intensive cultivation 
should begin. Good seeds, fertilizers and 
good manures should be introduced and 
manure pits should be dug to presen'e 
cowdung. Demonstration and propa- 
ganda are very e.ssential for this. Small 
bunds should be built for irrigation and 
to save the fields from inundations, 
pumping sets should be supplied on hire. 
Kabilkast land should be brought under 
cultivation and be given to the landless 
and to the holders of uneconomic holdings. 
Co-operative farming-should also be tried. 

7. Cottage industries wherever possi- 
ble should be started according to the 
material available. Carpentry, rope mak- 
ing, bamboo basket making, silk produc- 
tion, honey collection, spinning and weav- 
ing, dairy farming, poultry farming, goat 
keeping- sheep rearing and oil pressing 
can be undertaken with advantage. Stu- 
dents after they leave school should be 
organized and helped to start such indus- 
tries. Today the only thing the people are 
doing in the Katghora tahsil is that they 
try to keep their capita] in tact. They 


purchase young pairs of bullocks and 
buffaloes, take light work, and pay 
great attention to their health. When 
they are well grown up, they are sold at 
double or trible the original price. But 
when their cattle are killed by wild 
animals or by cattle diseases, their whole 
economy is lost, and this will happen if 
wild animals are not allowed to be shot 
dead indiscriminately. This aspect may 
kindly be examined. Efficient veterinary 
departments should be maintained. 
Cattle breeding, and protection from 
diseases should be paid particular 
attention as cattle are the real wealth of 
the people. 

S. The B.D.O. should try to establish 
village Panchayats in every village or in a 
group of villages, and train the members 
in village administration. They should be 
provided with community and informa- 
tion centres. He should encoprage village 
leadership, adult-education should be 
also started. The tribals should take 
part in ever}' activity and not be mere on- 
lookers. Timely medical help should be 
given to the tribals and to their cattle. 
Good wells should be dug. Lastly the 
B.D.O. should treat his extension 
officers like his younger brothers and see 
that they work harmoniously. 

9. Basic type of education should 
be given to the tribals. so that after their 
school life they would be in a position to 
earn their livelihood. Agriculture should 
form the main item of their studies. 
Their culture should be respected and 
teachers knowing a bit of social science 
should be appointed. At present mid-day 
meals are given to primary school children 
and scholarships are granted to the 
middle school boys; with boarding house 
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facl'ities. Arrangements should also be 
mar e for their high school and college 
education. 


Merelv granting scholarships will not 
be profitable This is the age of college 
education. The number of colleges is 
increasing year bv year in all urban areas. 
Wnen I was young there were only four 
colleges ,n the nhole of CP and now 
there ate as many colleges in mv district 

I ■ winch ,s as 

h!f Wardha district would not 

' .rr T' 

the bhiksha Vikas Samity, K^otf 

which started one at first and handed k 

ver to the Government This k 
Ituratioo, proper anti scientiHc 


the non-tribals will take years. They 
will always remain down — trodden and 
inferior to their non-tnbal brothers. I 
therefore, suggest that in such blocks, 
wherever it is possible rural colleges 
should be started with agricultuic as one 
of its subjects and they should be affili- 
ated to a tribal university at the centre. 
Many such blocks can unite with other 
tribal N E.S. blocks adjoining them. 
Moreover India is advancing in indus- 
tries by leaps and bounds. Its mineral 
and natural resources are being surveyed. 
Many such blocks are rich enough for 
such exploitations. 


Hence rural colleges are very essential. 
It will help agriculture side by side with 
industries It will create leadership 
n-hich will take the country ahead and 
save it from the false propaganda, due to 
the absence of any congress organization 
inside the tahsil. 


Progress report of a 

development BI MULTIPURPOSE 

CK OF SANTRAMPUR. 

" ‘ °®'«. M-D.P. Sanlrampur. 


ment Block" 

round about Sulhsar villc^ ''‘'I^ges 

E.s.=,„ p„. or ’a;” >'■' 

been started w.tb cfTeetfrom 9 i , 

the State Government Tt by 

Block IS 8>.3 soies . 

population rf 27,709 souls 

acres of the Block is 60,594 acrls'S 


gunthas. The total population of 27,7f 
of adult males (10,256 
n t emales (9,933), children under 
>^ars (^,882) and children from 6 i 
years (4 693) and consists of 4,61 
miles There are 4,426 owner cult 
ors, non cultivating owners, I 
gncultural labourers and 100 skilk 
labourers and workers. There are thrt 



types of industries vis. oil pressing, 
blacksmithy and pottcr\’ and 11, 25 and 
55 persons arc engaged to work in each 
respectively. Nature of soil is Jirayat, . 
Kyari and Bagayat. The total cultivated, 
area measures 52,650.50 acres including 
double crop area), current fallows A. 
460. G. 38. Government waste lands A, 
2,663. G. 2 and barren uncullivable land 
A. 12,667. G. 3. Average rainfall is 37" 
to 40" per year. 

The percentage of literacy is only 
2.30 per cent. There are no public school 
buildings except at one village. The 
school buildings arc rented. There arc 
36 rented buildings for the schools and 
1570 students arc now studying and 
taking advantage of education. Besides, 
there is one Ashram school conducted 
by the Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad. 

The Central village is Sukhsar and it 
is to be the headquarters of the Block as 
soon as suitable accommodation for office 
building and staff quarters is available at 
the village. There are no village sites 
in the villages except at Suksar, Hafwa 
Padalia and Bhojela and the people 
live apart from each other in their own 
fields. The population is more than 00 
per cent of Adiwasis in all the villages 
except at Sukhsar. Since it is spread in 
their own fields there is no collective 
community life. The people being 
uneducated, ignorant and living in hilly 
areas, are of a suspicious nature and 
having not enjoyed collective life for 
generations, are not responsive to com- 
munity life. As they are backward and 
uneducated, their mental attitude is not 
easily receptive of the new ideas and are 
forgetful of the new points of thought 
presented to them. They are giving 


patient ears to the new thoughts, but 

being always of suspicious nature and 
having undeveloped and uncertain 
minds, hesitate to put new ideas into 
action unless there is actual ' learning by 
seeing”. n 

The headquarters of the Block is at pre- 
sent at Santrampur, a taluka headquarter. 
The officer is housed in three small 
rooms by the side of the Mamlatdar s 
office. Necessary furniture at a cost of 
Rs. 2,46S/- for use of the staff has now 
been locally purchased on obtaining 
sanction of the Divisional Officer and the 
office furnished properly- It is to be 
shifted to Sukhsar, a central village in the 
Block as soon as the office and residential 
quarters are built at the village. 

The office building is under construc- 
tion and will be completed within a 
couple of months. The staff quartern for 
the permanent staff have been sanctione 
and are under construction. The office 
will be shifted as soon as the building 
will be ready. 

The Adiwasis live apart and have no 
extra houses to provide others.^ There 
is even dearth of places in their living 
accommodation. In such conditions the 
Gram Sevaks are notable to get resi- 
dential accommodation at their circle 
villages. In all there are 10 Gram Sevaks 
in the Block and 10 Gram Sevaks quarters 
are to be built. Four Gram Sevaks 
quarters are under construction and will 
be ready within a month. The other six 
Gram Sevaks Quarters will be taken in 
hand after the monsoon. 

Agriculture. 

Land Improvement ; — In this con- 
nection the Adiwasi cultivators were 
convinced about the prevenUon of soU 
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erosion by means of systematic field 
bunding and contour bunding. About 
1193 acres of lands were field bunded 
and 103 acres of land were sur\'eyed for 
contour bunding. 

Improved methods ’—The cultivators 
of the Block generally follow the 
practice of sowing of paddy by broad 
casting only. They were explained the 
advantages of improved method of 
drilling and transplanting of paddy 
Uptil now 108 demonstrations on im- 
proved agricultural methods were held 
on the fields of cultivators. Due to this 
about 25 acres of land were brought 
under Japanese paddy cultivation. About 
115 acres were brought under sowing of 
cotton, ground nut and maize corps. 
Thus they realised the benefits of im- 
proved methods to some extent. A sum 
of Rs. 500 was advanced for J.P.C, to 12 
cultivators. 


proved implements. They use only one 
wooden plough for all agricultural opeta^ 
tions. They arc apathetic to^ the 
.implements and method of tilling ao 
sowing. In order to make impro\c 
implements popular, the Gram Se\'a‘s 
were given S karanchi ploughs and 10 see 
drillers for demonstrations. Severa 
demonstrations were held in most of t e 
villages of this Block. 

They responded well and they were 


supplied as under : — 


Baroda hoes 

5 

Iron ploughs 

12 

Iron hoes 

24 

A subsidy of Rs. 5' 

7-42 was also paid 


to the purchasers. 

Manure and fertilisers - — The Adivasis 
are not aware of the benefits of the well 
prepared compost and farm yard 
manures and fertilisers. 


Improved seed distribution.— The 
staple food of agriculturists is maize 
in this Block. They generally use local 
grain of maize and the outturn is low. 
Several demonstrations were held to show 
the benefits of the improved seeds. The 
distribution was made as under 


147 demonstrations on fertilisers were 
held on the fields of cultivators and they 
realised the importance of the fertilisers. 
The use of well-prepared compost and 
farm yard manures was also explained. 
As a result 830 manure pits were dug and 
they put into the pits the refuse for 


Crop 1957.58. igsg.gg 

^ddyE.K. _ oO.B.Mds. 

Wheat 182-0. „ 

Gram ' 4-20. _ 

Cotton _ 4.20. B.Mds. 

This_ cotton IS in expansion stage and 
about lo per cent of lands are under im- 
proved strain. A subsidy of Rs. 349- 
88. n.P. was paid to cultivators. 

Improved implements. -The aenml 
turists of the Block are ignorant of im* 


compost. 

50 B. Mds. of sulphate of ammonia 
and one ton of manure mixture were sup- 
plied to the agriculturists. The subsidy 
of Rs. 193/- was also paid to the users. 
The following fertilisers weie supplied 
for holding demonstration on the fields 
of the agriculturists. 

(1) Sulphate of amonia. - B.Mds. 

(2) Super-phosphate. G „ 

(3) Sulphate nitrate 6 ,, 

(4) Manure mixture 70 „ 

(6) Urea. 6-10 „ 
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Green manure, ^20 B. Mds. of san 
seed were distributed for green manuring 
and 40 acres were brought under green 
manuring. 

Plant Protection measures. — The agri- 
culturists of this Block are quite ignorant 
of prevention of crop pests and diseases, 
thereby they never get full yield of crops. 
In this direction, they were convinced of 
preventive measures for pests .and dis- 
eases. As a result distribution was done 
as under 

1957-58. 1958-59. 

Gammoxene .58 lbs. 450 lbs. 

Zinc phosphite 9 — 

Sulphur. 13 — 

Fruit and Vegetables- — For develop- 
ment of fruit trees and increase in the 
income of agriculturists, they were per- 
suaded to plant fruit trees. Due to this 
228 grafts of mango and lemon were 
supplied. Rs. 183-15 nP. was also paid to 
the growers. This year about 500 grafts 
are indented. About 73 acres of land 
were brought under vegetable growth. 
18 lbs. of vegetable seeds of different 
kinds were also supplied. 

Demonstration and meeting. — With a 
view to increase food production in agri- 
culture, it is quite essential to show the 
benefits of improved seeds, implements, 
fertilisers and other improved techniques. 
255 such demonstrations were held and 
5890 persons took part. One Agriculture 
and Cattle show was also organised at 
the village Sukhsar and about 3000 people 
attended the same. 

Crop Competition. — The crop com- 
petition in wheat, maize, paddy crops 
was arranged and 45 cultivators parti- 
cipated in the competition. Prizes of 


Rs. 75, 50, 25 in each crop have been 
awarded to the winners. 

Organisations.— To train village 
leaders in Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry’^ and Minor Irrigation 8 camps 
were organised and 826 village leaders 
have been trained uptil now. 

One study tour of 20 progressive 
cultivators was arranged to see the agri- 
cultural activities in Bombay State. 

Farmers Unions. — To set up food 
production, the introduction of improved 
seeds, implements, and methods was 
essential through the organised bodies like 
Panchayats and Farmers Unions. 7 
Farmers Unions were established and 
246 members were enrolled. 

Collaboration of Van Mdhotsava. — In 
this Block two Vanmahotsavas were 
collaborated and the following number 
of trees were planted. 

1957-68. 1958-59. 

Fruit trees. 223 730 

Other trees. 3000 2380 

Irrigation and Reclamation 

There are no main irrigation works 
in the whole Block. There are of course 
small village ponds at some four villages 
but irrigation is not possible. The land 
}s highly undulated and no flow irriga- 
tion works arc possible considering the 
condition of the area. 

The agriculture land in the Block 
though hilly is fertile. There are 703 
kacha wells in the Block area. The soil 
water in the well is not very deep. 
Without good showers of rain the 
agriculturists get rabi crops without the 
help of irrigation in most cases. 
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The agnculturists were encouraged to 
rabi crops under their wcHs by deepen- 
ing and making them pucca and also by 
constructing new v/ells. They have res- 
ponded well to this scheme. In this 
direction the achievement was as under:— 
Amount sanctioned. 

(11 Construction of new wells. 

9" 7(1,950 

(2) Repairs to the existing wells. 

252 1,05,400 

(3) Pumpings. fi n.ooo 

Uptil now, 2 pumping sets were sup- 
plied to the Adivasi cultivators for 
irrigation facilities. 


Animal Husbandry and 
Veterinary Aids 

Animal Hushandry.-Jht agricul 
turists of this Block have very poor typ 
of bullocks and cows. For improvemen 
iocatld breeding bulls wer 


leghorn cocks have be( 
obtained from Poona at subsidized rat 
through agneultural Department and 
doxensofeggsof improved breed we 


fodder were supplied and they raised 
green fodder during last year. 

Veterinary Aid 

There arc two posts of Stockmen in 
this Block. One joined on 22-2-57 and 
the other joined on 8-3-57. Both have 
been assigned separate jurisdiction over 
30 villages to carry out the activities 
pertaining to the Department. 

The above stockmen worked in the 
above areas for the Veterinary activities 
such as treating of sick animals, vaccina- 
tion in epidemics and castration by 
burdizo method and have carried out 
propaganda for improvement of cattle 
wealth. Before this Bloc k was started in 
this area, agriculturists were getting 
cattle castrated and treated by country 
method as they were of suspicious nature. 
Now the agriculturists arc taking much 
interest in improving their cattle wealth. 
In all, the stockmen of the Block have 
castrated 397 scrub bulls and have treat- 
ed 1,115 animals for non-contagious and 
animals for contagious diseases. There 
were epidemics of H.S. and R.P. diseases 
among the cattle in 22 and 0 villages 
respectively of this Block. The Stockmen 
ot the Block had attended to the work 


•he AErieuUural oCt 77 

utilising under that scheme. 

Fadder.-Jn this Block, there is 
practice of feeding their cattle with 1 

fodder. 28 lbs. of lucorn 


^bey vaccinated 
10^23 animals by H.S. Vaccine and by 

: ; above 

cited diseases and thus the cattle wealth 
was saved. 

The population of cattle in this Rle,.!- 
is 38,392. The cattle weaUh is 

poor and it is hoped it will be j 

during the Block period, ^ oved 

There is budget provision of Rs 1 onn 
for purchase of instruments and ni’ v 
cincs for every year. 
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Health and Rural Sanitation 

1. Soak-pits.— 7S soak-pits have been 
dug during the year 1957-58. The 
village people were encouraged to take 
more interest to have the soak-pits in 
every house. 

2. Urinals. — The village people of 
this Block are residing scatteredly and 
they are of very suspicious nature. The 
villagers were explained the benefits of 
the Use of the urinals and as a result of 
this 31 katcha urinals have been prepared 
according to local conditions. 

3. Cattle-sheds . — The village people 
are keeping more animals than the\’ 
actually require for agriculture purposes. 
They keep their cattle loose in the houses 
by night and allow them to move m the 
field by day. Attempts are being made 
to improve this condition and as a result 
of this 178 cattle-sheds have been 
improved. 

4. Bath-rooms . — 26 katcha bath- 
rooms have been prepared according to 
local, conditions. The villagers are 
habituated to take the baths in river or 
some stagnant pools. They are explained 
to have the bath-rooms just near their 
houses or in verandahs. They have been 
explained the advantages of using waste 
water for growing vegetables in summer 
season or kitchen gardening. 

5. Magan Chida . — The propaganda 
ofMagan Chula is being, carried out but 
the people are not giving good res- 
ponse to this. Attempts are, however, 
made to persuade the public. One 
Magan Chula has been prepared at 
Makvana for demonstration purposes. 

6- Disinfections of wells . — There are 
uo Government wells in this Block except 


in one or two villages. The disinfection 
of wells is being carried in respect of the 
wells used by the public for drinking 
water. 225 wells have been disinfected 
by bleaching powder iT.C.L.) 

7. Checking of birth and death regis- 
ter . — The birth and death registers are 
being checked by the Sanitary Sub- 
Inspector. 

S. Small-pox epidemic.— There was 
an epidemic in the village viz. Vangad. 
There were 12 cases of small-pox, out of 
which 2 were fatal. Re vaccination and 
primary vaccination work was carried 
out. 

9. Hotel Inspection . — There are 3 
hotels in the Block and they are checked 
for keeping neat and clean. 

10. Latrines. —The Adiwasi people 
are residing in their fields scatteredly. 
They are habituated to go for a call of 
nature in open space or just on the bank 
of river. They are advised to use the 
latrines and as a result of this persuasion, 
a few trench latrines are being prepared 
according to the local conditions. 

In all, 15 wells have been proposed to 
be constructed during the Block period. 
Out of this, one well is under construc- 
tion at village Sukhsar, It is expected 
to be finished within a month, whereas 
the work of digging the well at village 
Saraswa has been held up due to hard 
rockmot with a depth of about 10 feet. 

Education 

The Block villages are of the ex-State 
Santram pur area. The Rulers did not pay 
any heed to the development of the area 
educationally, socially or economically. 
The result was that so far in 6 villages 
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there had been only one school build- 
ing for the primary school at Afwa. 
After the merger a number of schools 
have been established in the area and 
these schools are housed in rented katcha 
buildings. 31 rooms of school buildings 
have been proposed and sanctioned to be 
constructed during the plan period. The 
construction of school buildii gs and pay- 
ing popular contribution therefor has 
been found very popular in the area 
and Adiwasis have given a good response 
to these activities. At present 8 school 
rooms have been completed and f school 
rooms will be finished within a month. 

Social Education 

1. Adult Literacy Centres.-The 
hteracy movement is gaining ground in 
this project. At present, 33 adult 
literacy centres are running and 100 
adults have been made literate. The total 
number of adults under training at 
present (both I and Ilnd test is 867. 

2 New hfcranes.-Though illiteracy 

prevails in most of the area. 3 


5. TraimngCamps.-B Gram Sahay^ 
Training Camps have been organised in 
the Project area and 326 farmers were 
trained in Agriculture. Animal Husban- 
dry and Minor Irrigation. By Shramdan 
given by the trainees katcha road o 
2^ furlongs has been constructed. 
Another Bandhara was done at MoU- 
Bhugedi. 

One Adiwasi Youths Camp was also 
held at Varuna Ashram for ten days- B 
was inaugurated by the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Bombay, North, Go- 
vernment of India and conducted by the 
Prant-cum-Project Officer, Lunavada. 23 
Adiwasi youths were trained in various 
subjects by the heads of departments 
from the district. The certificates signed 
by the Collector were awarded to the 
trainees by Shri Maneklal M. Gandhi, 
M.P. Kalol. 


Organising sports, games, entertain- 
ments etc . — For recreational activities, 
JiV, „ • k ^ tiev/ entertainment programmes were arrang' 

N.n; A Sukhsar. different villages. One ‘Kavi Sam- 

newsDaD^' Ashram. Books, also arranged at Sukhsar. The 

ave been purchased P^'rty consisting of 6 persons was called 


and handed over totheorga;lSrcon- 

cerned except at Varuna Ashram. 

3. Uhajan Mar.dUs.~lO Bhajan Man- 
dabs have been organised on principles of 
community life and they hav^ been suf 
plied materials and CQuiompnf 

for Bhajan Mandalis. ThLe orna 

are being utilised for other acifvitr*’^’'’"^ 

taining to Social Education 

and Co-operation. ^Snculture 

4. Rad o-set — ThoucK -n 

are scattered all over the area 
radio-set has been installed at SuThs 


sar. 


from Baroda. Nearly 400 people attend- 
ed this function Programmes of folk 
dances, singing Bhajans and kirtans, tell- 
ing interesting stories regarding prohibi- 
tion etc. were arranged Adiwasi people 
participated in it. Sports, competitions 
and entertainment programmes were 
organised at Sukhsar on 16th and I6th 
August 19.7 Gram-safai programme 
was successtuUy carried our .t. 

help of the students fro ' 

Ashram. 

Social Education day was celeV, 
on 1st December, 1957 and Rs. 16/- 
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Sukhsar and Natwa villages was collected 
as people’s contribution towards this. 
Harijan Week, Five Year Plan publicity 
week, prohibition propaganda week. Van 
Mahotsava, 2Gth January, 195S etc. were 
also celebrated in different villages of the 
Project area. Talks and discussions 
regarding agriculture, small savings, 
irrigation, social education etc. were also 
held. 

Exhibition and Cattle show was 
arranged at Sukhsar for two days and the 
progressive farmers were awarded priaes 
by the Educational Inspector, Panch 
Mahals, Godhra. 

7. Youth Clubs and Farmer's Unions. 
— One Youth Club enrolling 21 members 
and 7 Farmers Unions having 247 
members have been organised. 

8. Children’s Organisation.— Four 
Bal Melas tbaby-shows) have been orga- 
nised and healthy babies were awarded 
prizes of utensils in a large gathering of 
the village people. 

9. Women’s organisations.— 8 Mahila 
Mandals enrolling 330 members mostly 
Adivasis) have been organised recently 
in the headquarters of the Gram Sevaks. 

JO. Farmer’s Tour. — One studv tour 
of 20 progressive farmers was arranged to 
visit the various agricultural activities 
within the State. 

General.— A meeting of all the 
primary school teachers (nearlv 36 
schools) was held at Sukhsar and the 
teachers were explained the aims and 
objectives of Community Development 
Programme. 

One new Ashram School at Vangad 
with 26 (boys and girls) students has 
been started. 


lo Adiwasi boys studying in Vth 
standard have been sent to Kadana 
Agricultural School for training in 
Agriculture craft etc. 

Opening of two new primary schools 
at Patdia and Bhitodi (Patisara) have 
been proposed this year. 

Communications. 

There are no roads in the Block 
area except Santrampur-Sukhsar* 
Jhalod road and Fatehpura-Jhalod road 
running through the Block area. Both 
these roads are under construction by 
the Public Works Department. In the 
plan programme 36 miles of village roads 
are to be prepared. As per orders con- 
tained in Government Resolution, Politi- 
cal and Services Department No. MDP. 
6457-V dated 18-10-57, popular contribu- 
tion on the arterial roads is to be waived 
subject to conditions. Four such roads viz. 
Hafwa-Kanthagar — Sagdapada and Pata- 
dia Balaiya, Sukhsar— Vangad and 
Afwa Nani-Bhugedi roads have been 
started and the work is in progress. 
The necessary tools and other implements 
have been purchased. The construction 
work will be a great relief to Adiwasis in 
their economic condition especially 
because there had been no good shower 
of last rains in the Block area. The 
other village roads will be taken up very 
shortly. 

Rural Arts and Industries 

The main raw materials of the area 
are seasam, hemp fibre and grovmd-nuts 
etc. 

Lockins to the exi^.ting availabili'y of 
raw materials in the area, it is pr. posed 
to take up the f( llowing industrial 
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activities : — 

{a) To organise industrial co-ope- 
rative societies of oil man (Ghani) and to 
obtain facilities for loan for improved 
Ghani, loan for share capital and stock- 
ing of oil seeds etc. 

(b) Organisation of Training activities 

(1) Rope-making class which will 
train 45 persons in Rope-making in one 
year. 


(2) Carpentry and Smithy school, 
which will train 30 persons in three 
years. 


(3) Tailoring school for males, which 
will train 45 males in three years. 

(41 Tailoring school for ladies, which 
will train 30 ladies in two years. 

(o) Village Pottery Unit, which will 
train 42 potters in two years. 


The above five schemes are sanction- 
ed, out of which Tailoring school foi 
males was started from 27-1-55 at Sukhsai 
Block headquarters. 15 students an 
under training and the class is runninj 
very smoothly. Tools and equipment- 
are purchased for tailoring school fo 
females. 


will be started' immediately on receipt 
of machines. 

Co-operation 

At the introduction of the Block in 
this area on 2-11-56, there were 7 
Co-operative, Multipurpose and Credit 
Societies covering 47 -villages of the area. 
The number of societies has now 
reached 12 Governing 60 villages of. 
the Block. One more Credit Society has 
been organised at Balaiya which will be, 
registered during the month. The total 
number of agriculturists in the Block is 
4426 out of whom 1523 families have been 
covered by co-operative field, i.e. 34*10 
per cent of the population is already 
covered. There are 60 villages in the 
Block and all the villages have now been 
covered and thus 100 per cent of the 
Block area is under the co-operative 
field. 

The target for co-operative movement 
fixed for the period of 5 years is as 
follows : — 

S.No. Name. No. 

1. M.P. Co-operative 

Societies 8 


Village Pottery school 
on 21-7-58 at Afwa and 
under training. 


was organised 
0 trainees are 


Charge of tools and equipmen 
for carpentry and smithy is taken < 
8-7 -o 8 from Palampur and the same a 

not received by this office owing to t 

fact that the booking is dosed f 
receipt of tools and cquipn^ents t 
school will be started immediately. 

Order has already been placed f 
machines for Fibre school. The sch: 


2. M.P. large sized 

societies. 8 to be converted' 

3. Purchase and Sale 

Union. 1 

4. Backward Classes 
Housing Societies. 6 

5. Grain-Depots 8 

6. Construction of go- 

downs. 2 (Small size) 

Since the commencement of the 
Block, propaganda towards intensive 
development of co-operative movement 
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is carried on. Assistant District Co- 
operative Officer of the block pays special 
attention to increasing members, share 
capital, saving deposits and short-term 
loans. Due to these efforts the follow- 
ing achievement has been made so far. 


Progress during the Block. Co-operative movement 


period 

Total progress i.e. 
position on 31-7-5S. 

M.P. & Credit Societies ) 

registered. •'5 ) 

Large-size Societies 
converted. 

2 

2 

Total members enrolled C55 

l,.i23 

Share capital raised 

13,242 

35,307 

„ ., „ by Govt. 

8,300 

-b8,300 

Agriculture Finance 
short-term loan • - 

1,16,850 

1.16,850 

Villages covered 

13 

60 

Percentage 

22% 

100% 

Population covered 

3,275 

7,615 

Percentage 

14.10% 

34.10% 

Reserve funds 

1,062 

2,112 

Working capital. 

64,364. 

1,41,317 

Grain depots 

2 Proposals for 2 starting 2 
Grain depots at Vangad & 
Sukhsar Sant for loan. 

100%coverage of 




population villages. 4 


The Co-operative Societies are being 
regularly inspected. The Assistant Dis- 
trict Co-operative Officer has carried out 
49 inspections while the Gram Sevaks have 
carried out 36 uptill now. Frequent visits 
are being made to all the Societies and 
help and proper guidance is given to 
Group Secretaries. 

One Branch of Purchase and Sale 
Union Ltd. Santrampur taluka has been 
opened and it has started its functioning. 
129 B.M; sameri maize seed and 145 


ground-nut seed have been supplied to 
society members, in the last month. 
Fair Price shop is also being conducted, 
by the Branch. 

Though vigorous efforts are being 
made to enrol agriculturists as members 
in Co-operative Societies, most of them 
do not come forward to be the members 
of the Societies as in this year their eco- 
nomic condition is not sound, due to 
scarcity conditions prevailing in the area. 
They are not in a position to pay share 
capital at the initial stage. The second 
reason is that the agriculturists get loans' 
for wells from project fund as the Bank 
does not provide long term loans and the. 
rate of interest in Society is higher than 
that of tagai loans and as such they are 
being attracted by these loans of tagai* 

Rural Housing 

In the budget plans and estimates' 
sanctioned by Government vide their, 
letter No. MDP, 1056/14316-G, dated 
29 - 5 - 1957 , there is a scheme to organize' 
Backward Classes Co-operative Housing 
Societies in Project area, so that their 
age-old superstitious beliefs may go and ' 
they may be able to enjoy better com- 
munity life. The Societies are to be 
organised on co-operative basis. In 
organising such societies the members 
are to be enrolled by collecting share' 
capital of 10/- from each member. In the 
first place it is difficult to persuade them ^ 
to live together. In the current year due 
to shortage of rain and consequential' 
financial resources, it has been more 
difficult to persuade them to pay initial 
share capital of Rs. 10/-.The implementa- 
tion of the schemes of the Co-operative 
Housing Society has, therefore, been- 
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rather made difficult. However, efforts 
are being made to organise such societies. 
Rs. 1,90,000. (non-loan) will be utilised 


for housing the individual capacity 
they do not come to organise housing 
societies. 


SARVODAYA PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION. 

by 

D. N. Wandrckar 


On reading the title of this paper, 
readers may conclude that this must be 
a treatment of the great Bhoodan move- 
ment initiated by Shri Vinobaji Bhave. 
The forty to fifty lakh acres of land 
obtained by Vinobaji for distribution 
among the landless and specially the 
two thousand gramdans where work on 
social reconstruction on Sarvodaya lines 
has already begun, would offer a fascina- 
ting study of the subject of the heading. 
The writer unfortunately has never 
been in active touch w-ith the Bhoodan 
movement. The movement no doubt is a 
big step in the establishment of a 
Sarvodaya Samaj. But it is doubtful 
whether it will be able to solve all the 
economic and social problems specially 
of the rural masses, which are getting 
more complex and complicated in these 
days of astounding scientific progress. 

What is Sarvodaya? The plain 
meaning of the word Sarvodaya is the 
Udayaorall round advancement of every 
one both as an individual and as a consti- 
tuent or component unit of society. This 
would mean that inequalities whether 
social, cultural, economic or political 
would disappear and a new order of 
?ociety would be established wherein 


there would be no distinctions based 
on caste, creed or class and no scope 
for exploitation. The idea of such 
a society may sound Utopian to some 
of us. When thirty five years back 
Gandhiji placed before the country bis 
ideas of Satyagraha and non-violent 
non-cooperation for winning the freedom 
of our country from the greatest imperi- 
alistic power of those days, his ideas 
were also termed as Utopian. But the 
Nation did accept his weapons of Satya- 
graha and non-violence and did succeed 
in winning its freedom. What was then 
termed a Utopia has proved a reality. 
Gandhiji was not content merely with 
winning political freedom. He wanted 
to remould our society on the basis of 
Sarvodaya. This task is stupendous and 
it requires a personality like Gandhiji 
for its achievement. But this does not 
mean that attempts in this direction 
should not be made on similar lines by 
persons who may be smaller but who 
have faith in this concept and the ability 
to put it into practice in limited fields. 

To elaborate the idea of Sarvodaya 
Samaj a bit further, in such a samaj the 
present cleavages wnich have sprung 
from caste, communal and religioug 
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differences would disappear. There 
would be no scope for exploitation by 
one individual or the other and this 
would be reflected in the individual’s 
daily life so that one would desire to 
live on the toil of others. There would 
be full scope for every one for the expan- 
sion and development of his indivi- 
duality. This development can only be 
achieved in a society which is organised 
on the principle of equality. Society is 
a living organism no less than a human 
being and its vitality depends on the 
coordinated activity of all its constituents 
or components and not of one or more 
at the expen.se of the others. Consequ- 
ently cooperation finds a most important 
place in the idea of a Sarvodaya Samaj. 
Gandhiji placed before the Nation this 
idea of a Sarvodaya Society for a free 
India. Had he been alive, perhaps we 
would have had a different planning. 

Gandhiji passed off on the 30th 
January, 1948. The Government of 
Bombay which was then headed by the 
late Shri Bal Gangadhar Kher desired to 
pay its humble tribute to the memory of 
the Father of the Nation. The Govern- 
ment thought that the best memorial 
would be to put into practice the Sarvo- 
daya principles as enunciated by 
Mahatmaji through the agency of tried 
and experienced social workers who have 
not merely made a study of the ideology 
of Gandhiji but who have been attempt- 
ing to embody the same in their day to 
day life. Accordingly it decided after 
consultations with prominent social 
workers that this experiment should be 
tried in each district of the old Bombay 
State in a compact area of 30 to 40 
villages with more or less homogeneous. 


social and economic conditions, through 
such local social workers. The selection 
of the area was done in consultation with 
the social worker in charge, who v/as 
termed a Sanchalak. It was however 
decided that the area to be selected 
should be a backward area, t.e. an area 
in the interior of a district, economically 
badly off and devoid of civic amenities 
or an area predominently inhabited by 
backward people like the Adivasis or 
jungle folks. Amongst the Sanchalaks 
you come across such eminent personali- 
ties as Shri Appasaheb Patwardhan, Shri 
Jugatrambhai Dave, Acharya Bhise, Shri 
Shrirang Kamath and others whose life- 
long devotion to constructive work is 
well-known. 

For implementing this programme 
the Government proceeded to appoint 
Sanchalaks, one in each district in the 
year 1949 to formulate and carry out 
Sarvodaya Schemes in their respective 
districts. A State Sarvodaya Committee 
was also constituted in order to guide 
the Sanchalaks and coordinate their 
activities. The chief work of this com- 
mittee is to sanction the different 
schemes formulated by the Sanchalaks 
and to pass the annual budgets therefor. 
It was contemplated in the beginning 
that each centre should spend a sum of 
about rupees one lakh per year for its 
different activities. But it was found in 
practice that the budgets rarely exceeded 
a sum of Rs. 75,000 per year. 

The Sanchalaks are authorised to 
organise centre advisory (.ommittees 
from amongst the local social workers to 
advise them in framing schemes for their 
respective Sarvodaya areas. This has 
also helped in creating enthusiasm for 



Sarvodaya work in other parts of the 
district concerned. Further, the district 
heads of the departments concerned have 
been instructed to render whatever help 
IS needed by the Sanchalak. The Collec- 
tor and other district heads are also 

instructed to attend the meetings of the 

entre Advisory Committees and take 
part m their deliberations. Thus the 

the Sanchalaks and their activities in the 
respective Sarvodaya areas. 

For facilitating his work, the San- 
chdak usually divides the area under 

some one or the other ofthe'^nf ^ 
aotivities is s„rtej j 

l*h.s„nder°:“hS‘.:f„^f 

the headquerlers of 
»b-ee„t,es. Most of tL““ ' ” 

oot in the v,il,„. J. •" “P'osd 
"Store of their eetiv’ “"''S *' 

has been that about fl 1 

time workers have ^^^“"*«dwhole- 

of the most difficult t ^ ®ome 

With a view to State. 

way of a refresher coulll 

or seminars of these ’ Shibirs 

regionwise. These q '''“’^hers are held 
and addressed not 001'^'^'"^? ^‘^^''ished 

and officers conceSb^ ^‘'^-ter 

of the well-krown nub 

different spheres. ^ workers in 

The total number of tho <5 
Centres in the old Bombey ” 


and the number of villages covered by 
them came to over 1200. After the 
re-organisation of States the Government 
has decided to have Sarvodaya Centres 
in the new regions now included in the 
State. Accordingly eight more centres 
have been started so far. The activities 
organised in these centres roughly fall 
under seven heads viz- (1) Education (2) 
Agriculture (3) Cottage Industries and 
Cooperation (4) Health and Hygiene (5) 
Communications (6) Water Supply and 

(0 Social Amenities. The expenditure 
incurred on these activities upto -^Ist 
hdarch, 19oG comes to about Rs 97,00,000 
Compared to the rest of the 
State the people residing in the Sarvo- 
daya areas are very poor. All the same 
they have been coming forward enthu- 
siastically to contribute their share 
mostly in labour, specially in activities 
like construction of approach-roads, con- 
struction of drinking water wells, con- 
struction of small bandharas or tanks, 
construction of .school buildings or com- 
inunity halls. Roughly their contribu- 
rton will come to about twenty lakhs. 
Adding this figure to the contributions 
from the Government it can be seen that 
a sum of nearly Rs. 1,17,00,000/- has 
been spent for Sarvodaya work in the 
btate during the last seven years. 

Although Bhoodan and Gramdan 
do come within the sphere of Sarvodaya, 
none of the centres had taken up this 
activuy very seriously. Some of the 
anchalaks were doing some work in 
IS direction in their individual capacity. 
Ifae activity had not gathered big 
momentum But at the Conference of the 
banchalaks held in August 1057 it was 
decided that in future all the activities 
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of the Centres should be based on 
Bhoodan or Gramdan philosophy, mean- 
ing thereby reconstruction of every' 
village as a self-sufficient gramraj unit. 
How this should be achieved was laid 
down in a comprehensive resolution. 
Its implementation depended on the 
faith and capacitj' of the different 
Sanchalaks. On the whole the progress 
was not very satisfactory. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhavc who has been 
touring the different States in India on 
foot, entered the Bombay State on the 
23rd March last. His tour in the State 
extends up to the 11th January 1959. 
He will thus give about ten months to 
the different districts in the State and 
cover hundreds of villages far in the 
interior, preaching the gospel of Sarvo- 
daya and Gramdan. During this tour 
he will visit a few villages in some of the 
Sarvodaya centres. Taking advantage 
of his tour, a conference of the Sancha- 
laks was organised on the 25th May at 
Mahud, a village in the Solapur District 
Sarvodaya Centre. Shri Vinobaji did 
the inauguration of the conference. In 
his inaugural address he expressed his 
appreciation of the work done so far in 
the different Sarvodaya Centres by the 
Sarvodaya workers and the help rendered 
by the State Government in the same. He 
agreed that the work being done was 
Sarvodaya work and he had no objection 
to the agency of the Cooperative Societies 
and Grampanchayats being utilised for 
the reconstruction work in the gramdan 
villages in these centres. The Mahud 
Conference and Vinobaji’s address have 
given a fresh impetus to the reconstruc- 
tion work in the Sarvodaya Centres. As 
hardly five months have elapsed since" 


that conference, it is too early to gauge 
the progress made so far. 

I had the opportunity to visit all the 
centres on many occasions. During my 
tours of these centres I had made it a 
point to visit the most distant villages, 
however inaccessible, and to meet the 
local villagers and try to find out from 
them how they are enthused over the 
Sarvodaya work, whether they feel that 
it is their own work, whether a spirit of 
self-reliance has been roused amongst 
them, whether they have been awakened 
to a sense of collective effort to remove 
their common difficulties and whether 
they have become keen for an all round 
advancement. On the whole there seems 
to be a great awakening amongst them 
to their present wretched condition and 
a desire to get it changed by their own 
efforts with some help if avahable from 
other sources. This is the secret of 
their voluntary Shramdam or labour 
contribution. This is not the result of 
any pressure by the Sanchalak or his 
colleagues. What the Sanchalak does is 
to be in touch with the villagers, under- 
stand their problems and help them to 
find a solution. It is then for the 
villagers to carry out the solution thus 
thought out. The villagers have now 
realised that in certain fields of effort they 
can successfully tackle their problems 
by their collective labour. They have 
gained self-confidence and a spirit of 
team work has been roused in them. 
This psychological change is a great 
thing. The sense of utter helplessness 
prevalent in these areas and amongst 
these people is giving place to a sense of 
self-confidence and self-reliance. The 
petty spirit of self-gain is giving place 
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to a wider out-look of gain for the village 
or comr>unity, With a view to take 
advantag of this psychological change 
the Sanch laks are inducing the villagers 
to organise cooperative societies and to 
form their panchayats so that the initia- 
tive in framing the programmes should 
be theirs and the execution of the pro- 
gramme be done in an organised way. 
Many such societies and panchayats have 
come into existence in these areas pro- 
viding scope for local talent and opening 
up of avenues of public service. It is 
not necessary to review the achieve- 
ments under the seven difi erent heads 
given above. It may howe\er be stated 
that everj' centre shows an all round pro- 
gress and most of the villages have now 
got some or other of the amenities so 
essential for civic life. The progress is 
not uniform in ail centres It depends 
largely on the calibre of the Sanchalak 
and the local workers and on the response 
their efforts evoke. 


Perhaps entrusting such work to 
non official who has no place in th 
official hierarchy is something new i 
the history of administration. Natural! 
there has been a good deal of criticisi 
about this departure from the norm 
pmctice both in the legislatures and ou 

s|de. t was therefore but proper th; 

the result of this new experiment shoul 
be properly evaluated after it was givt 
a trial for a sufficiently long perio: 
Accordingly m July lots Governme, 
appointed a small committee consis ii 
of Shri VU Mehta as Chairman a, 
Prof. DG. Karveand Shri D.A. Sh; 


as members to assess tbr» results of tbe 
working of the various Sarvodaya 
Schemes. The committee submitted its 
report a year later. The committee has 
summarised its evaluation in para 105 of 
its report. The same is reproduced here. 

"It is our broad conclusion, however, 
that considering these limitations (referr- 
ed to in previous paras) the results of 
the experiment have been, on the whole, 
promising. When the scheme was 
inaugurated, there was practically no 
official Government sponsored project 
for the all oound development of such 
backward tracts or depressed areas. 
Social welfare agencies with limitations 
of finance could not undertake plans for 
all-embracing socio-economic develop- 
ment. For the first time, Government 
created a special machinery for under- 
taking the development of these hither- 
to neglected areas on comprehensive 
lines. This step has had a psychological 
effect on the minds of the people in the 
areas served and in their vicinity by 
creating a hopeful outlook. They have 
had thrown open to them the oppor- 
tunity of making their work known 
though a social worker who enjoys their 
confidence and of organising themselves 
so that external help can flow to them 
more freely. We consider that, apart 
from the material results achieved, this 
is a valuable gain secured which should 
be consolidated for the benefit of the 
weakest membars of society who, accord- 
ing to the conception of Sarvodaya, 
should be the State’s first concern.” 
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A PLAN FOR ASSIMILATION OF THE TRIBALS OF INDIA 

by 

T.C. Das, Reader in Anthropology, Calcutta University 


In the Fourth Tribal Welfare Confer- 
ence held at Koraput in April-May 1957 
’I proposed a fivefold classification of 
I the tribals of India into 

(1) the nomadic food-gatherers and 
pastorals, 

’ (2) the shifting cultivators of the 

hill-slopes, 

(3) the plough cultivators of the 
plateaux and foot-hills, 

(4) the tribals partially assimilated 
into the Hindu social system, and 

(.6) the fully assimilated tribal groups 
occupying a fairly high social status 
among the Hindus. 

These different classes of tribals need 
different types of measures for getting 
them properly integrated into our nation. 
These measures can be roughly divided 
into the following seven categories, 
namely, economic, educational, medical, 
political, social, religious and psychologi- 
cal. Each of these measures is not 
equally necessary for all the five classes 
into which we have divided the tribals. 
The fifth class, for example, i.c. those 
who have been successfully assimilated, 
does not require any special considera- 
tion or ameliorative measure as a tribal 
class. It may be allowed to share the 
benefits of such measures only which arc 
promulgated for the general, rural er 
urban population. In many respects the 
fourth class of- our tribals also may be 
treated in the same way. Therefore, 


the special measures indicated above are 
really meant for the first three classes. 
In the following pages I shall try to chalk 
out a programme of welfare work for 
each one of the first three classes of 
tribals— indicating therein what measures 
are necessary in the immediate present 
and what may be left for the future, in 
order to wipe out the gulf which now 
separates the three tribal classes from 
one another and from the non-tribals. 

Class I. Nomadic Food-gatherers 
and Pastorals 

The nomadic food-gatherers are the 
most backward, not only among the 
Indians as a whole but even among the 
tribals themselves. Their economic, 
social and political position is the most 
miserable. Educationally also they are 
the most backward. They, therefore, 
deserv’e the greatest consideration in our 
work of rehabilitation. But unfort.ina- 
tely their case has, as yet, received scanty 
consideration as they have no means of 
voicing their demands In fact, they 
do not even know that they have a claim 
to the good things of the world. Steeped 
in ignorance, poverty, superstition, 
apathy and fatalism, they pass their life 
in oblivion in the dense forests and steep 
hills w'here cK'ilisation has not yet 
peeped in. 

Economic Relief 

Economic relief is the rt urg..nT 
mcasuie with which we shtuld start 
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our work with them. But nomadism 
stands in the way. Therefore, our first 
duty is to win them over from nomadism. 
But this is not an easy task. To get 
them settled, we must have sufficient and 
suitable land and other facilities. Govern- 
ment have come forward with offers of 
land, money, bullocks, seeds, and houses 
in the plains for getting them settled. 
But the nomads themselves arc not yet 
ready^ to avail these amenities. The 
question of socio-religious adjustment 
looms large before their eyes. They are 
not used to settled life and, therefore 
Jey are afraid of it. They understand 
the jungle and its numerous animal life 
but not the open plains with its wily 
human inhabitants. They are loath to 
submit themselves to plough-cultivation 
with Its monotonous tasks spread 
throughout the year. They have to be 

tiVa?* agriculture theore- 

tically and practically. Their food has 
to be adjusted to the new occupation. A 
new way of life is not an easy proposition 
to the untutored mind. Hasty measures 
to bring this about are surp 

maladjustments. leadi^;"^o^ 
sufferings to the people. To set 1 

aim but we should think nf u 
immediate measures which tould gTvt 

iTl '•".'’’'"“P'' '“iftom much 

Btnrbance of theit present adjustment 
These nomadre food.gatherers m„" t 
the forest m search of roots t„h 
leaves and fruits, which they gentaUv 

consume. They also hunt and Sh fS 
the same purpose. In addition to th«e 
subsistence-gathering, they also Hp ! 
part of thei, time and enly .p ‘T 
minor forest ptoduet, 
sold to forest-comractor. 


markets nearby. We have seen the 
Birhors of Ranchi District and the wild 
Kharias of Dhalbhum, selling Sabai grass 
and Chop fibre ropes in the markets near 
their habitat. The money received from 
this source is mostly spent on the 
purchase of rice, salt and cloth. These 
nomads arc also employed by the forest 
contractors as lumbermen. The con- 
tractors generally exploit the igno- 
rance of these tribals. The Government 
of Bombay have evolved a very practical 
scheme to stop tribal exploitation by 
these contractors. They have organised 
a number of Forest Labourers' Co-ope- 
rative Societies among these tribals with 
the help of social workers, have advanced 
money to these Societies and have leased 
out a number of forest coupes to them. 
The members of these Societies now get 
better wages and better treatment. Some 
of these organisations are making good 
profit, a part of which is spent on 
welfare work among the constituents. The 
constituents and labourers of these 
Co-operative Societies are given better 
quarters wherever they are taken to 
work. They get medical help from the 
wiety w'hich also runs mobile primary 
schools for their children. Some of these 
societies also provide the necessities of 
life at a cheaper rate. Transport of 
timber has also been undertaken by 
some of these Co-operatives, The wild 
rovers of the forest, being attached to 
these Co-operatives, have become semi- 
settled and have realised the benefit of 
constant employment and steady work. 
They have got the training to live a 
co-operative life with others. A few 
years’ work in such an organisation 
makes the nomad fit for settled life. He 
is divested of his former habits and ideas 
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and becomes more co-operative without 
being conscious of it. This, \vc think, is 
one of the best methods of schooling 
the nomads for settled life. Instead of 
transferring the nomad directly from his 
roving life to settled agriculture this is a 
better method as an intermediate stage. 
Once the initial opposition to settled 
life is broken, our task will be easier. We 
shall be able then to set all the mecha-' 
nisms of change one by one and bring 
about the desired transformation’. 

Education 

Education is the most potent means 
to bring about permanent changes in the 
socio-economic condition and cultural 
outlook of a people. Through it new 
ideas are disseminated, new ideals are set 
up and a new life is brought into being. 
In our drive to assimilate the tribals 
education will, therefore, play the most 
important role. 

The nomad has also his own system 
of education. The children learn the 
jungle-lore from their parents, compa- 
nions, and elders of the camp. Training 
is given through apprenticeship. Moral 
laws, tribal etiquette, idealism, behavi- 
our-pattern etc. are taught through myths 
and folk tales. Practical knowledge 
about the types of food, the means of 
preparing them, the places of their 
occurrence, etc are learnt by day to day 
foraging excursions with the parents. 
Knowledge about the habits and haunts 
of animals and birds is also acquired 
from this source. We cannot replace 
this education as our knowledge of 
jungle-lore is much less complete and 
practical. We should not try to impose 
our system of education till we can 
induce them to adopt settled or semi- 


settled life. As a result, we shall have 
to keep quiet for some time with this 
potent weapon in our quiver till we 
make some head-way on the economic 
front. The Forest Labourers’ Co-opera- 
tive Societies of Bombay have, no doubt, 
organised moving primary schools for 
the nomads but they were meant for the 
children of their constituents and 
labourers who lead a more or less semi- 
settled life. Moreover a large number 
of families usually gather in these work- 
centres and remain settled in one camp 
for a number of months. Besides this, 
the movements of these groups are 
guided by the organisers of the Societies. 
This is not possible for the ordinary 
food-gatherers who move in the jungles 
in small bands of four or five families. 
An experiment, however, may be con- 
ducted to attract the children of such 
families to a residential school establish- 
ed within the zone of their annual move- 
ments. If the parents could be induced 
to leave their children in such schools to 
be fed, clothed and educated at State 
e.xpense, it would be a long step towards 
weaning them over from nomadism to 
settled life, at least in the next genera- 
tion. 

Medical Help 

The nomads need medical help more 
than any other group of tribals. They 
live in the most unhealthy parts of the 
forest-covered hills. They are helpless 
victims of malaria, filaria, dysentry, 
black-water fever, kala-azar and such 
other diseases which infest their 
habitat. They also suffer from diseases 
of malnutrition. Infant mortality is very 
high among them. They have to wage 
an unequal war with the inclemencies 
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of weather which constantly weeds 
out the weaklings. They, of course, 
know the use of some herbal 
medicines but mostly depend on the 
magical practices of their medicine men. 
In most cases diseases are attributed to 
evil spirits and treatment follows aetio- 
iogy. This is also the case among the 
second class of our tribals. Though we 
realise the necessity of medical relief 
among these nomads yet we are again 
confronted with the difficulty of how to 
minister to their wants. Establishment 
of small hospitals within their zones of 
movement may, however, prove fruitful 
in inducing them to visit these institu- 
bons for medical relief when necessary. 
Tliere should be arrangement for a few 
indoor beds so that the serious cases may 
be Ncpt and treated there. Arrangement 
for maternity cases in such hospitals 
would be a great inducement for the 
nomads, once they understand the utility 
of this service, to put the diseased under 
the care and treatment of our medical 
men It may also help in the recruitment 
ofstudents for the school. The hospital 
and the school should be set up near one 
another and the teacher and the doctor 
are to work together. A store may also 
be established in the same spot to supply 
such articles which the nomads require 
mexchange for the forest products collect- 
ed by them. This will induce frequent 
visits which will help in the growth of 
fm sc loo! and t^pularity of the hospital. 
Tiic store ni.ay be ultimately turned into 
scoopcrinnc.^torewbieh, in course o< 
time, will organise such business fol 
which there is some possibility and in 
which the nom.ads may be interested 
Inthiswsya ihrce pronged .attack mas 
be opmised against no.madi-.m m tl« 
initi.'! ft,rse. The scat of the hospital 


school and store may be the nucleus of 
a village for the nomads. This may, 
thus, solve the most difficult problem of 
nomadic life. 

Work on other sides such as social, 
religious and political spheres should 
wait till the main problem of nomadism 
is solved. 

So long we have dealt with the 
nomadic food-gatherers. But there is 
another class of nomads, I mean the 
pastorals, who also should be treated 
almost in the same manner. Here also 
nomadism is the main obstacle to 
assimilatory approaches. But the case 
here is not so acute as among the food- 
gatherers. As producers of food the 
pastorals have a better economic stand- 
ding. They live in bigger groups and 
their movement is more or less regulated. 
In settling the pastorals we require suffi- 
cient pasturage for the cattle ofthe group. 
Here there is no necessity for changing 
the basic economy of the people. We 
have extensive land in the foothills and 
the prairies which may be converted into 
good ranches for grazing the cattle. 
Once this is achieved, there will be little 
difficulty in settling the pastorals. Regu- 
lated seasonal movement may be neces- 
sary accoiding to the condition of the 
pastures but that will not hamper with 
the settled nature of life round about the 
dallying centre to which the different 
herds and their owners will be attached. 
When the pastorals aic settled in the 
manner indicated, the main problem will 
be in conntciion with the disposal ofthe 
surplus milk. In the manner of the 
Forest Labourers' Co-operative Societies 
among the food-gathering tribes, fvJilk 
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(So-operatives may be started at con- 
venient centres within the pastoral zone. 
The work of these Co-operatives will be 

(1) collection of milk, (2) its processing 
into different kinds of dairy products, 
and (3) its disposal. There is a good 
market for milk and milk-products in 
the plains, particularly in our urban 
areas. Such a measure will not only help 
the pastorals but will also save our 
children from milk-powder imported 
from Australia and America. A good 
amount of money which is now finding 
its way to foreign countries, will remain 
within the country and help its children. 

Medical relief may be organised in 
the same way as among the food- 
gatherers but educational facilities should 
be further elaborated. Besides primary 
education there should be arrangement 
for imparting vocational education to the 
children of the pastorals. Training in 
the dairying processes and care of the 
cattle should form a part of this educa- 
tion. Promising students of these 
Schools may be sent to higher institutions 
for further specialised training with 
stipends and scholarships. Thus among 
pastoral nomads too our work should 
mainly proceed through the three 
channels indicated above. Social, politi- 
cal and religious movements may be 
started but need not be emphasised till 
the people are thoroughly settled an 
their economic life established on a 
sound footing. 

Class n. The shifting cultivators of 
the hill-slopes 

In this category we have the best 
specimens of Indian tribal life. They are 
a vigorous set of people —healthy both in 


body and mind. Our attempt here 
should be to preserve as much of this 
vigour as possible. They must be given 
the amenities of civilised life without 
disturbing the better elements of their 
culture. Our problem here is how to 
transfer this group from the second to 
the fifth category, skipping over the third 
and fourth ones. It is not an easy task 
to achieve. 

The basic economy of this category 
of tribals is shifting cultivation. But 
shifting cultivation has been rightly 
denounced by agricultural and forestry 
experts as extremely harmful to the 
land on the slopes of the hills and 
to the country as a whole. It has also 
been dubbed as a very wasteful method 
of cultivation- It leads to denudation, 
erosion, and dessication. It affects the 
rainfall of the surrounding territory and 
causes flood in the plains. As a result 
there is a move in the Government level 
to stop this type of cultivation altogether 
and remove the shifting cultivators to 
the plains and settle them on perma- 
nently cultivable land. In the Tribal 
Welfare Conference held in November 
1953 this point was thoroughly discussed 
by several members. The solution 
suggested by the agricultural and forestry 
experts involves the following three ques- 
tions : — 

(1) Whether each State has sufficient 
land in the plains to settle its 
shifting cultivators or not. 

(2) Whether it will lead to any seri- 
ous maladjustment in the life of 
the people concerned or not, and 

(3) Whether any alternative solution 
is available or not. 
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Shri R. V. Subrahmanian, the then 
Secretary to the Government of Assam, 
Tribal Areas Department, stated that 
there was sufficient land in Assam 
to settle the shifting cultivators in 
the plains. But he did not try to answer 
the other two questions. On the other 
hand an important Garo member of the 
Garo Hills District Council stated that 
his people had been demanding land in 
the plains and were ready to come down 
and adopt permanent cultivation but the 
Government had not, uptill then, been 
able to satisfy their demands. 


The Government of Orissa had alsi 
adoped the policy of removal of th, 
shifting cultivators to the plains an< 
had started experimental stations 
Dr. N. Datta-Majumdar, the then Secrc 
tary, Tribal Research Bureau. Orissa wh 
had personal experience of running sue 

daga Tribal Welfare Conference againt 
hasty promulgation of the policy o 
ground of maladjustments which in on 
case, at least, according to him, led t 
the abandonment of the station by it 
occupants who preferred their foLe 
life and went back to the hills. 

• opinion in this resnec 

IS that shifting cultivation should nof b 

that all the States burdened with sue 
population have not enough land in ^ 
plamstosetde them. Moreover. 

are other objections to such wholes! 
removal, particularly the human asp! 

.nd c„l,ec.i„“T3™ 
forest products. On the other hanrf 

-ay try to fight the evils of^Z 


cultivation by (1) restricting the area of 
such cultivation to places where the 
gradient is not very steep i.e. less than 
45 degrees, (2j compelling the cultivators 
to plant and protect such trees in the 
area of cultivation which will grow 
quickly e.g. wattle and provide the 
vegetation blanket so important in 
preserving its soil and moisture and l3) 
inducing the shifting cultivators to grow 
orchards so that the evils of denudation 
and its necessary consequences will be 
stopped and a permanent source of 
income established. If these measures 
do not succeed then the question of 
removal to the plains might be discussed 
and the availability of sufficient land in 
the plains enquired into. Thirteen 
years back in our monograph on the 
Purums of Manipur we pointed out the 
difficulties of adopting the policy of 
shifting the shifting cultivators and 
suggested these alternative methods 
(T.G. Das - The Puiums. An Old Kuki 
Tribe of Manipur, 1945 pp. 286-290). 

Shifting cultivation is sufficient to 
maintain those who practise it above 
wants, provided they are industrious* 
u It is not enough to keep them in a 
moderately comfortable standard. For 
o latter, supplementary income is 
necessary. We would recommend the 
introduction of a few varieties of cottage 
industry for this purpose. Weaving 
IS generally practised by the women 
among Assam tribes. Improved looms, 
improved designs, and fast colours may 
help in the growth of this industry. In 
the plains of Assam there is extensive 
cultivation of Eri and Muga silkworms 
and of weaving of fabrics out of their 
products. This may be introduced in the 
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hills too. In Chota Nagpur tusser cocoons 
are reared by the tribals but reeling and 
weaving are not in their hands. 
Cultivation of lac mav be easily introdu- 
ced among the shifting cultivators of 
Assam as we find in Chota Nagpur- In 
many of these hills suitable timber is 
available for manufacture of furniture 
toys, bobbins for mills etc. Carpentry, 
may, therefore, be taken up as a 
cottage industry. Other suitable cottage 
industries for such areas are canework, 
basketry, manufacture of umbrella hand- 
les and bee-keeping. 

To foster the growth of these cottage 
industries, arrangement should be made 
for marketing the products. Raw 
materials are locally available but the 
markets for the finished goods are in the 
plains. Transport is a dfficult problem 
where the State should come in. 
Construction of roads is necessary to 
facilitate movement of goods from hills 
to plains and vice versa. Cooperative 
societies should be formed for this 
purpose with the support of the State, 
at least in the initial stage. Thus, 
shifting cultivation supplemented by 
cottage industries may raise the standard 
of living of the shifting cultivators 
without disturbing their present 
environmental adjustments. This should 
constitute our economic programme in 
the shifting cultivation areas. 

Our educational programme for the 
shifting cultivation areas should be 
mainly drawn up in support of thg 
cottage industries which wc intend to 
encourage in the area. Besides Basic 
Schools we should have a number of 
schools with industrial bias. Training 
in the different cottage industries is to be 


organised in them. Secondary schools 
also should be started in a larger number 
and scholarships and stipends should be 
provided for higher education and techni- 
cal and professional education. A serious 
attempt should be made here to teach 
the regional language to the people in a 
planned manner so that in course of 
next ten years every one' will be 
able to read and speak this language. 
Primary education hov/ever should be 
imparted through the mother tongue 
but even in its upper forms the regional 
language should be introduced as a 
second language so that the children 
who will go over to the Secondary 
School may not meet with any difficulty 
in following the lessons usually imparted 
in the regional language. The regional 
script should be followed in primary 
schools but in the secondary stage 
Roman script should be added. 
Teachers of primary schools should be 
recruited, as far as possible, from among 
the tribals themselves. In the Secondary 
stage, though it is desirable, we need 
not insist on this aspect. The village 
school teacher should act as the source 
for dissemination of ail new ideas and 
ideals. This would necessitate establish- 
ment of a special type of Teachers’ 
Training School. This is the outline of 
our educational programme for the 
shifting cultivators. 

Coming to medical relief the plan 
which has been recommended for the 
pastoral people may be utilised here as 
well. We should here try to attract 
tribal women for training in nursing and 
midwifery so that they may go amongst 
their own people and serve in the local 
hospitals. 


J 



, political organisations of the 
shifting cultivators should be preserved 
and utilised, as far as possible, for village 
adrninistration The establishment of 
District Councils is a move in the ri^-ht 
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(5) increase in crop out-turn by 
introduction of scientific methods of 
agriculture and agricultural training, 

(6) setting up of macliine industries, 
where absolutely necessary, as a last 
resort, to absorb the surplus population 
from agriculture and 

(7) legislation to stop acquirement of 
land by non-tribals. These are some of 
the means to solve the main economic 
problem of the third category of tribals. 

This group has already absorbed a 
considerable number of cultural traits of 
modern life. In comparison with the 
first two classes of tribals. this one has 
made considerable advance in modern 
education. They have already given up 
either completely or partially their own 
traditional system of education. They 
have realised the value of modern edu- 
cation and there is an eager desire on the 
part of parents to send their children to 
schools and colleges. Tribal boys and 
girls earn their own livelihood at an early 
age. They render substantial help to 
their parents in their agricultural opera- 
tions. In spite of this the parents will- 
ingly undergo loss of their children’s 
labour and send them to schools and 
colleges. The parents not only lose the 
earnings of their children but also have 
to pay for their education. But urge for 
education in this group is so great that 
these losses are not heeded. They have 
understood that expenditure on educa- 
tion is really a prohtable investment for 
the future. This tempo has to be main- 
tained and the urge satisfied. This will, 
in a short time, change the whole aspect 
of their life. But there is one important 
point to be remembered in this connec- 
tion. Their motive for this education is 


to secure service, if possible Government 
service. I have asked scores of tribal 
boys living in Adibashi Hostels of Chota 
Nagpur about the aims of their life and 
have invariably received the same reply. 
Government service is the ultimate goal 
of their education. If this be not avail- 
able, then service in some private firms 
but always service. None expressed any 
desire to go back to their own farms 
equipped with scientific knowledge 
about agriculture. None thought of 
going to business or professions. It is a 
dangerous run towards unproductive 
education. They have been attracted to 
it by the examples of their advanced 
neighbours. They regard this sort of 
education to be a short-cut to success. 
Fney hold the high-caste Hindu gentry 
as their model and they are trying to 
imitate them. Unfortunately, the tribals 
do not realise the fact that their models 
are trying their utmost to give up the 
very same thing after which the tribals 
are running. They must be disillusioned 
and it can be done only by selfless mis- 
sionaries. I do not mean missionaries 
who go amongst them for proselytization 
but those who are ready to devote their 
life to the true service to humanity. No 
one else, I believe, can convince 
them about the futility of this unproduc- 
tive education, the lure of which have 
overpowered their imagination. One day 
of course, they will redise their folly and 
recoil from it. But then it will be too 
late. Much good material will be lost ; 
many hearts will be broken. The task of 
the missionary will be to avert this 
danger, and give them true and useful 
education — education which will be 
profitable to the individual and to the 
nation. The nature of this education 
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has to be settled in the wider perspective our tribals. The remaining two have 
of national and individual needs. already lost the distinctive tribal pattern. 

The tribals of this category have They have absorbed sufficient modern 
partially realised the efficacy of modern traits W'hich preclude all special treat- 
medicine. The mcdicine-man and the inent for them. We, therefore, do not 
medical man are both approached for take into consideration their eases. 


treatment of diseases. The latter is 
gradually gaming ground and the day 
when the former will be completely 
ousted from the field is not far away. 
The ball has been set rolling and it will 
gather momentum as it proceeds onward. 
Our task here is to supply the men and 
materials and then wait and see. But 
there is a great scope for building up a 
consciousness about public sanitation 
and personal hyaiene. 

The social organisation is breaking 
down. The nuclear family of the old 
days is giving place to the joint or 
extended family. The clan still regulat- 
es marriage but not sexual life. Inter- 
tribal and intra-clan marriage now often 
go unpunished. These changes need 
not disturb us. They arc the effects of 
modern education which have imp,.rted 
new ideas and new ideals. But there is 
one development in this group which is 
causing anxiety. There are indications 
of the powth of castes among the tribals 
on class fines. Holders of official 
posmons, affluent farmers and followers 
o Hindu religion are claiming a higher 
status _ in society and have started 
marmng within their own group. Side 
by side with this connubium there is also 
a tendency to commensahty. True edu 

sr„;: 

CONCLUSION 

We have tried to indicate the lines of 

approach for the first three categories of 


Mea-^urcs for their benefit should be of 
the same order as might be prescribed 
for their neighbours. 

In our previous paper read at the 
Koraput Conference sve classified the 
tribals into five categories. In the pres- 
ent paper we have suggested the 
approaches for assimilating the first 
three of them. Wc regard economic 
approach to be the most important and 
fundamental one- Money provides 
necessities and comforts and raises 
the standard of living. With 
accumulation of wealth new needs are 
created and to satisfy them new articles 
are introduced. This is true of every 
department 'of life. Therefore if we can 
put more money into the pockets of the 
tribals they will absorb more elements of 
modern civilisation. Economic appro- 
ach is meant to create more wants in the 
country and society. 

Steeped in ignorance for ages the 
tribals need education most. His tradi- 
tional system is unsuited to the modern 
times He must know the new ways of 
hfe and how to meet its requirements. 
The economic approach may bring in 
money to him but its proper utilisa.ion 
depends on education. Education is 
therefore, necessary both for earning and 
for spending. It also makes him 
conscious of his duties and responsi- 
bilities to his family, to his neigh- 
hours and to his country. Educational 
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approach, thus, makes him fit for 
participation in modern Jife. 

Medical relief is also an important 
approach for modernising the tribals. It 
destroys the belief in spirit-basis of 
disease and death and thereby liquidates 
to a considerable extent the hold of 
superstitious beliefs. Concepts of magic 
and evil spirits disappear with the 
realisation of the efficacy of modern 
medicine and surgery. The people are 
released from the grip of an overwhel- 
ming fear of the supernatural. Primitive 
religion receives a rude shock which it can 
hardly survive. Medical approach, thus, 
relieves us from the necessity of a direct 
attack on ^he religion of the tribals which 


has a deep root in their mind. 

Above all the other approaches is the 
missionary approach. This is the 
approach of love to humanity and service 
to the afflicted. This was the approach 
of the Buddha, of Chaitanya, of Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. 
They have set the ideal for the 
missionaries- of all countries and faiths. 
If our social workers go to the tribals 
with the message of love and sympathy 
and lead amongst them a life of dedica- 
tion, they may work wonders by examples 
of their life. They will be able to 
disseminate true culture and thereby 
bring about changes which no other 
approach can dream of. 


THE MALAPPANTARAM ON THE PATH OF PROGRESS 

by 

K. GNANAMBAL 

Research Associate, Department of Anthropology, Grovt. of India, Calcutta. 


A small group of people known as 
the Malappantaram inhabits the forest 
areas of the Western Ghats, namely the 
Shencottah, the Koni, The Mani Mala 
Ranges. The Achencoil river, the 
Mukkadavu stream and the Pampa river 
pass through the territory occupied by 
the group. Till a few years ago they 
were considered as a nomadic group 
in the hunting and food collecting 
stage. 

L.K. Iyer in his 'Travancore Tribes 
and Castes’ (1939) says “they are a 
1 nomadic tribe and arc found in regions 
I where lack of competition gives them 


greater freedom and more room for [ 
movement. They are one of the least | 
modified tribes of the Pre-Dravidian » 
race’’. 

The writer was a member of the 
field parties deputed by the Department 
of Anthropology in 1949 and 1953 to 
study the group. The party deputed in 
1949 visited three settlements in the 
vicinity of Shencottah and Aryankavu 
villages and interviewed a small group at 
Achencoil. 

The second party visited in 1953 the 
Malappantaram settlements at Anakop- 
pam-Kannupally, Kottavasal, Ulkonam. 
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Muthalathodu, Aruvikarathodu and 
Sanguvilamodu near Tura and VcHan 
modu near Neduvathumoli in Koni 
Range. Rorschach Projective Technique 
Tests were administered by the writer to 
41 individuals (20 males and 15 females) 
during her visit to the settlements in 
1953. What interested the writer was the 
tremendous change in the mental and 
social attitudes of the group which she 
had occasion to examine closely during 
the two visits in 1949 and 1953. 


been allotted a bit of land in the Reserve 
forest in Uikonam, on the right bank of 
the stream. She visited the Uikonam 
settlement. There were five families 
living in the area. The structure of the 
little hamlet was similar to that of other 
tribal settlements in the region with 
‘pukka’ huts There was a cleanly swept 
plot where the members of the depart- 
ment could sit and work. Men were 
vociferous in their demands of more 
amenities. 


In 1949, the members of the depart- 
ment had to wade across the Kaluthurutty 
river near Aryankavu to contact a strag- 
gling group of four Malappantaram 
families who had made their home under 
a projective ledge of rock. Their material 
possessions consisted of a few earthen 
pots and old tins. Each family was 
found to have its own hearth and sleep- 
ing place in the rocky shelter. A medi- 
cine man was performing a rite for curing 
the ailment of one of the members of the 
group. At Kannupally and Aryankavu, 
the wandering bands had to be brought 
down to Kannupally village (Shencottah) 
and Aryankavu to be interviewed by the 
members of the Department. What 
struck the writer was the extraordinary 
resemblance of the Malappantaram to 
the lower caste groups of Tinnevelley 
Di^stnct in both appearance and dress. 
They talked a patois of Tamil and while 
working with the writer most of them 
expressed their ideas in clear lucid Tamil 
with an intonation characteristic ol 
Finnevelley region. 


In 1953, a surprise awaited the writer. 
When she enquired about the Kalu- 
thurutty group interviewed in 1949, she 
was informed that the small band had 


Sufficiently large plots in the forest 
had been cleared by individual families 
to grow tapioca. She was also informed 
that they grow one crop of hill paddy, the 
yield being sufficient for about 2 months 
in a year. During lean periods, men 
and women collect firewood from the 
forest under a licence granted by the 
Forest Department and sell it in the 
neighbouring villages. Each head load 
fetches about twelve annas to one rupee. 
The land surrounding the homesteads 
was utilized for growing bananas, 
papaya, guava trees and yams. The 
children of the settlement trek four miles 
across the railway line down to Aryan- 
kavu village to attend the primary school 
there. Though they talk Tamil at home, 
they learn the three R’s. in Malayalam, 
the regional language. 

The next surprise was at Kannupally. 
Instead of having to collect the wanderers 
as was done in 1949, the writer found 
them in a new hamlet which they had 
founded and called Anakoppam. Here 
a strange sight met the vision. Coconut 
and arecanut palms were coming up all 
round the homesteads. The visitors 
were entertained with green coconuts and 
guava fruits. The huts were well-built 
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and there was a council house which was 
also used as a guest house. Among them 
were a few old friends whom the writer 
had met in 1949. The group had gained 
the poise and balance generally observed 
in other settled tribal groups. 

The third group at Muthalathodu, 
Achencoil, presented a similar picture. 
‘Lean-to’ type of shelters described by 
previous writers was rare. They could 
be found only in one settlement near 
Achencoil, where one family consisting 
of an old blind woman and her son with 
his wife in child-bed was residing. The 
old woman was lodged in a separate 
lean-to. In all the other places the huts 
were well built with bamboo, and thatch- 
ed with grass. Brass and aluminium 
utensils had taken the place of earthen 
pots. 

Another interesting settlement was 
Vellanmodu situated at a distance of 
about 4 miles from Neduvathumoli in 
Koni Range. The settlement was fairly 
large with 8 huts and a spacious council 
house. The headman of the settlement 
informed the writer that they had been 
living on that site for more than fifteen 
years. The children were attending a 
Malayalam School in the neighbourhood. 
They could not afford paper and pencil 
for writing. They were using dried 
palm leaves to write on with a sharp iron 
pin (style) for the pencil. The writer 
was told that many of the priinary- 
schools situated in the interior practised 
this age-old method. There were small 
plots of land under permanent paddy 
cultivation. The settlement is coter- 
minous with the area under the Grow 
More Food campaign in the district. 


The settlements of Sattanmodu-Tura and 
Muthalathodu, Sanguvilamodu and 
Aruvikarathodu near Achencoil were of 
recent growth, not more than 10 years 
old. 

The rapid change that is taking place 
in the mode of living of the Malappan- 
taram is of great importance. Earlier 
studies of the group (Census Report 1931, 
and L.K. Iyer’s 1939) show that the 
group lacked many of the characteristics 
of a tribe, having no organized social 
life. Many of the informants told the 
writer that their forefathers immigrated 
to the forest areas adjacent to Tinnevelley 
district during the famine of 1877. 
Their number according to the Census 
Report of 1901 was a very insignificant 
figure being 61. It was 186 in 1941. 

Economic incentives seem to have 
served as an impetus for bringing about 
remarkable changes in the group’s mode 
of living. Instead of wandering about 
in search of edible roots, the small bands 
have settled down to produce tapioca 
which is easy to grow. They also keep 
on to their subsidiary occupation of 
collecting minor forest produce such as 
damar, honey, wax and ginger which 
they sell to the Forest contractors. 
Deficit in the family budget is made up 
by the sale of fire-wood collected in 
the forest. 

Corresponding changes have taken 
-place in the type of the dwellings. 
‘Leanto's have been replaced by huts 
built on the pattern prevailing in the 
area. In Kerala simple tools such as 
a bill-hook, a pick-axe, and spade and 
the necessary will to produce food are 
sufficient to enable a man to put up his 
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shelter and raise tapioca. No large 
investment or energy is needed for them. 
So, these tiny groups of nomadic 
hunters could settle down easily not 
only without any obvious maladjustment 
but with avidity and enthusiasm. 


The ease and rapidity with which 
the group has reacted to the changing 
conditions sets one thinking. That the 
group IS reacting favourably to the 
settled mode of life is proved beyond 
doubt by the foregoing examples. The 
changing mode seems to have left no 
Jletenous effect on the social life of 
he tribe^ Theyhad no clan orglti^J 

VrS' ■* 

rney had no organized 

•«" 1 

'““i" l-iepins the difew 

bands together. The »ierent 

h.ve r=.li„d .h« i, h^d SLTi 


The settlement of the Malappanta 

IS Illustrative of the fact that the „ 


tion between the political authorities 
and the group concerned. In the course 
of the last decade the group had gained 
the confidence that its woes and weals 
arc matters of concern to the authorities. 
The officers includi.ng petty forest 
officials have also reacted fittingly to 
the changing attitude in the country by 
extending their help unstintingly with 
sympathy and understanding. The 
group is absolutely sure that no one can 
deprive it of its food and that it can 
enjoy the fruits of its labour. 

It is easy for the weakly structured 
group to react favourably to changes 
which integrate rather than disintegrate 
its group life. There may be many such 
small groups in the country which need 
the helping hand of the social scientist 
and the Government to give them 
stability and security. The results 
achieved in the adjustment and inlegra* 
tion of the Malappantaram of Kerala 
and other groups similarly advancing 
will, it is believed, be an impetus to the 
rapid extension of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and sympathy in bettering the 
condition of many more tribal groups 
which have the potentiality to tread the 
path of progress and lay their role as 
integrated units of the great Indian 
population. 



SOME TRENDS IN THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGES 
AMONG THE ORAONS 

by 

R. O. Toppo, Bihar Tribal Research Institute, Ranchi. 


This paper seeks to describe some of 
the changes which have taken place in 
the traditional social system of the Oraon 
community. The development is not 
unique; it is one example of a situation 
that is found in all parts of the world, 
which results when a relatively simple 
peasant economy or tribal economy is 
brought into contact with the modern 
world. 

The traditional social organization 

In the traditional Oraon society the 
largest political unit was the tribe. A 
tribe was divided into a number of 
territorial segments (parhas). These 
were divided into a number of villages, 
which constituted the smallest political 
units. ■ 

Each clan was associated with one 
paxTid, (a tribal section) in which it 
constituted the aristocratic nucleus. A 
parha comprised a number of villages. 
The number varied from parha to parha. 
Each parha had a distinct name, but 
generally they were called by a number. 
Each pdrha had its particular territory 
where it owned and defended its 
agricultural land, village sites forest 
tracts, grazing lands, water-sources and 
fishing pools. 

A village was associated with a 
lineage, the bhuinhari khwt. The 
bhuninhari khunt formed the aristocratic 
nucleus, and the . stranger lineages, the 


gairos clustered round these agnatic 
groups. These stranger lineages were 
identified with the aristocratic lineages 
even though the members of the 
aristocratic lineages comprised a small 
proportion of the community. 

The ownership of the farm land in 
each village was vested in the 
bhuinhari khunt which was sub-divided in- 
to lineage segments and the ancestral land 
was apportioned among the segments, 
each segment having the exclusive and 
permanent ownership of its portion. Thus 
the land was held jointly by each segment 
of the bhuinhari khunt under the control 
of its head. The lineage heads were the 
custodians of the land and could not sell 
the land. The remaining bhuinhari lands 
were the public lands which included the 
service holdings, the uncultivated land, 
and the forest tracts within the village 
boundary. These remained as the 
common property of the whole village. 
Portions of this public land were set 
apart for various purposes such as : 

(a) Service holdings : — 

Majhas or royal land i.e. land set aside 
for the parha chief. Pahani land i.e. land 
assigned to the village pahan or naigas 
(the village priest) for the performance 
of his religious duties. 

Mahtoi land f.c, service land allotted to 
the village headman for has support. 

141 
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Panhhara land i.e. land set apart for 
the Pahan’s assistant, for carrying water 
on ceremonial occasions and for assisting 
the pahan during sacrificial rites. 

Small allotments were also made for 
the support of the village servants, herds- 
men, musicians, and artisans viz- the 
potters, the weavers and the blacksmiths. 


These public lands were not 
resumable by the non-bfiuinhaTi people 
so long a single member of the 
bhvinhari khunt remained in the village. 

(b) handfoi the village gods ; 

Khunt bhutkheta land i.e land dedicat- 
ed to the worship of the lineage gods. 
Each khunt had its separate khunt 
hhutkheta. The gahos (stranger lineage) 
had gatro bhutkheta lands. These lands 
were cultivated by a member of the 
respective khunt who devoted himself to 
the propitiation of the lineage gods. 

Public bhutkheta i.e. land set aside for 
the worship of the village geds vfe. 
Gaon bhutkheta and district gods 

Idesauh bhutkheta). This land is cultivat- 
ed by the pahan because it is his special 
duty to sacrifice to the village gods.^ 

Del, Jitari land ie. land reserved for 
the earth-goddess, who was the deity of 
the whole nation and whose sacred 

symbol was the snake. 

Andher bhutkheta i.e. fields devoted 

o particular spirits who are invoked by 

the ojha, the witch doctor, when the 
village IS visited by epidemics. 

According to the traditional system 
people paid no regular revenue to\ribai 
chief, but used to give him offerings of 
g am on ceremonial occasions. The 


Raja had no special remuneration iieyond 
his service holdings of majhas land, 

Chotanagpur tribes lived in relative 
isolation and security until sixteenth 
century. In !.o8;l during Akbar’s reign 
Shahbaz Khan sent a detachment to 
Khukra and the Raja of Chotanagpur 
was made a Malguzar or tributary. As 
a result of external conquest the tribal 
chief became tributary to a wider 
empire. The alien government claiming 
itself to be the legal owner of the soil 
collected revenue from the peasants 
through the revenue farmers. The 
Muslim rulers thus introduced a new 
revenue administration in Chotanagpur 
and with it came a change in the 
f^undamental notion of the chief’s power 
in relation to land. The appointment 
of the Raja as a revenue farmer gave 
him considerable political power 
over his chieftains. With increasing 
political power, the Raja acquired econo- 
mic rights over the land. The council 
of clan elders (parha panchayat) and the 
village panchayat was superseded by the 
Council of the Raja, composed of his 
followers and companions. To maintain 
his administrative staff the Raja made 
gifts to his followers. This has led to 
the breakdown of the traditional bhuinhari 
system of land tenure. The creation of 
zamindars has resulted in the conver- 
sion of the bhuinhar proprietors to tenants. 
Rent-receiving middlemen further redu- 
ced the cultivators to landless labourers. 
Finally, with the establishment of courts 
and the appointment of numerous 
administrative officers the powers of the 
village panchayat were to some extent 
transferred to the administrative courts, 
lit general the economic life of the 
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tribesmen, already near to the margin of 
subsistence was made even more diffi- 
cult by having to support a large number 
of landlords of one kind or another. 
Rebellions and disorder from time to 
time brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment the 'tribal problem’ and some 
efforts were made to protect the tribes 
from exploitation, but these efforts were 
half-hearted. 

In the previous paragraph I have 
described how contact with outside 
world and modern economic and political 
developments have brought many 
changes. I shall now discuss how far 
these changes have affected the life of 
the Oraons. 

Agriculture 

In the traditional system, agriculture 
was the basis of the Oraon livelihood and 
occupations such as hunting, fishing, and 
cattle rearing and crafts were subsidiary 
to agriculture. Successful farming means 
sufficiency of food, and other things being 
equal, good health and increase of popu- 
lation. A good harvest is followed by 
ceremonies and rejoicing. If the harvest 
is poor, there is anxiety and fear. 

Agriculture today is still the basis of 
economy, in the sense that it is still the 
chief means for subsistence. Neverthe- 
less agriculture today differs from that 
of a century ago. Numerous factors are 
responsible for this difference. The 
increasing number of colonists into 
Chotanagpur has resulted in the reduc- 
tion of land. The new administration 
completely ignored the traditional system 
of land tenure and elevated private rights. 
The land became the private property 


pfthe revenue farmers and zamindars 
and not of the people. As holders of 
land the zamindars began to lease or 
sell lands to the outsiders. Thus loss 
of land, growth of population, and 
growth by immigration, the exactions of 
the zamindars and money lenders, need 
for cash and so forth have led to the 
dispersal of the bhuinhari lineages. 
These arc found scattered in other dis- 
tricts of Bihar, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Bengal, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

A largely increased population has 
caused pressure on the soil. Since the 
paddy-land is limited the peasants cannot 
devote themselves entirely to the raising 
of paddy crop and some of them had 
to participate in the new commercial 
economy in order to support themselves. 
Many have taken to market gardening 
and produce a good deal of vegetables in 
their bari lands all the year round. A 
considerable amount of lac and oil- 
seeds are also produced for export. The 
development of communications has not 
only facilitated trade but has also made 
mining centres and industrial cities easily 
accessible from any part of Chotanagpur. 
Every year after the harvest, two thirds 
of the male population from each village 
migrate for six months to the cities, 
mines or to the tea-gardens of Assam. 
The educated members have perma- 
nently migrated to the towns. They 
work in offices, schools, hospitals, 
missions or as labourers. 

Thus under the modem conditions a 
village is no longer a self-contained unit, 
but has a great deal of economic transac- 
tion outside the village. Though the 
distribution of the resources of village 
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agriculture has been changed, the 
integrity of the system of paddy-cultiva* 
tion, its antiquity, its separation from 
elements of modern economy are still 
presen'ed in the new economy. 
This is demonstrated by a high degree 
of ritualization and by the strict control 
of the village panchayat over men and 
their agricultural activities. There is 
no rite or festival in the village which is 
without agricultural implications. 
Isumerous rites and ceremonies must be 
performed by the cultivator to ensure 
protection and fertility of his fields 
No one may cut paddy until the day 
appointed for the first-fruit ceremonv 
(Nawakhant). when everyone must eat 
at least a token amount of the new crop 
In this way the system of cultivation 
and Its attendant rites and observations 
have been presers’ed in the new eco 
nomy. 

In the traditional system the villaoe 

panchayat was a powerful body and bv 
reas^an of ts economic and politk Wr 
t had administrative rights over all 
the lineages, blminhari. gairo an 
^e^mg castes. The panchayat 1 

for the economic Lrhy 

tor the maintenance of peace nn.! j 

-:thin the village, for sSbg 

criminal -cases and for good 

tvith other villages and efans ant "u 

the gods. Cases of inast 

village disputes were referred^ to th' 

parha panchtyat. With the ° 

i-dlordsthelconomtantth:^^^^^^^ 

trative powers of the panchayat 
transferred to the GovernrneS tT 
establishment of civil and criminal coins 


and of the Police furthef led to the 
decline of judicial pow'cr of the village 
panchayat. The super-imposition of 
landlordism on the bhuinhari system and 
the introduction of a rent system hWt 
greatly afifected the notion of ownership 
of property and thereby the whole con- 
stitution of the village. There developed 
an individualistic concept of property 
and joint family holdings broke up. I 
shall discuss this later. 


All these changes have an obvious 
effect on village unity. The dispersal 
of bhuinhari lineages and the influx of 
new comers have led to the heterogene- 
ous clan composition of a bhuinhari 
Village. This means the lineages within 
a village lack kinship ties with one 
another and feel less obliged to submit 
to the authority of the village pancha- 
yat. New occupations have converted 
many young people into temporary 
or permanent wage-earners outside the 
village. These people, when they return, 
do not defer to the village elders, and 
me^ panchayat cannot enforce its 
decisions on them. 


in spite ot Its weakening, 
t e traditional panchayat still performs 
some functions of social control. Dis- 
putes are heard within the village before 
^ ay go to court. The parties concerned 
^ay Or may not accept the panchaj’at's 
Ecision and the panchayat has no power 
it. Those who are not satis- 
a with its decision and have enough 
money may go to the courts. But the 
people in the villages say they seldom go 
against the decision of the traditional 
panchayat. Thus despite changes, the 
panchayat has continued to exist It 
still commands its traditional sanctity 
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and is entrusted with administrative and 
judicial work. Petty disputes between 
the families are either settled by lineage 
heads or may be referred to the tradi- 
tional panchayat. The panchayat still 
maintains peace and order and protects 
its people from external dangers. 

Even religious faith has brought 
little change in the traditional panchayat. 
Both the Christian and the non-Christian 
members of the lineages are represented 
on it. All the members of the pan- 
chayat have an equal role to play, what- 
ever be their religion. 

The Administration and the villages 

The village and the administration 
are closely linked with each other and 
to describe the social structure of a 
village at the present day without 
reference to the administration would 
result in distortion. Yet the link between 
the villages and the administration is 
weak. Continued failure of the Govern- 
ment to safeguard the interests of the 
tribesmen has shaken their faith in the 
Administration. The villagers look upon 
the Administration as unsympathetic, ig- 
norant of the wants of the common man, 
and extremely powerful. The Govern- 
ment is spending large sums of money 
on welfare activities, yet the suspicions 
of the villagers persist inspite of these 
benevolent schemes. The monetary loan 
does not even create affection or senti- 
ments of loyalty towards the institutions 
which have provided it, the reason 
being that no ties have been created 
between the Administration and the 
villages. This is the reason why the 
autonomy of the village in the internal 
affairs is preserved in the face of the 


Administration. The Administration 
does not try to break down the village 
ties or to destroy the autonomy of the 
village. 

It is only recently that Government 
panchayats have begun to function in 
Chotanagpur. Though the modem 
Gram panchayats have been given tre- 
mendous administrative power over the 
village community, in practice they have 
achieved little. Lack of education, lack 
of spirit, lack of proper guidance and 
funds, the self-interest of the members, 
village intrigues, autocratic behaviour 
and the misuse of power account for 
their failure. The village community 
has been for so long deprived of 
participation in local government that 
the tribesmen do not feel that the 
Government panchayats are theirs. The 
tribal representatives seem to share in the 
general apathy and do not play an impor- 
tant role on the Government panchayat. 

Dhumkuria and education 

In the traditional system, education is 
imparted by the dhumkuria, at the period 
of transition from childhood to adult life. 
Both the boys and the girls have to pass 
through various rites and undergo tests 
before they are granted adult status. 
For this purpose they are required to 
sleep in their respective dhumkurias and 
thus arc separated from their family. 
Instructions are given by the older 
members of the dhumkuria in folklore, 
traditions, magical beliefs and practices, 
moral code, sexual instruction, 
dancing and communal activities. 
Through these they aim to create group 
solidarity, self-discipline, obedience and 
respect to the elders, and readiness for 
mutual help. 
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The indigenous system is designed 
to train a child for group life, and 
consequently attention is focussed on the 
group rather than the individual. An 
individual is expected to become exactly 
like the rest, and he must conform to 
customary rules. 


The modern system of education has 
a wide scope for personal development. 
Under the changing circumstances the 
tribesmen eagerly desire education which 
will enable them to fit into the modern 
world. But the system of primary 
education which is the only type provi- 
ded to the village community does not 
help them to fit into new surroundings 
or to improve their economic 
condition. Few villagers can afford to 
send their children to secondary schools, 
which are few in number and often at a 
great distance. It is only in the urban 
areas that the facilities for higher 
education are provided. A few students 
go for higher studies, but only a very 
small number have reached University 
level, as most parents are too poor to 

bear the cost of University education in 

the towns. It is only since the war that 

and m a few other towns of Chotanagpur. 
Today Government is spending consi- 
derable amount of money on the 
education of the tribal people 
more tnbals now avail themselves of the 
opportunity. But due to lack of proper 
guidance, many tribal children Le 
preparing for unskilled occupation! 
rpher than entering the professions and 
skiUed trades. There are few doctors 
engineers or businessmen. If the tribes- 
men.are to play a fuller part in the 
national life, it is necessary that they 


should concentrate more on skilled 
occupations. 

Modem kinship 

A joint family still remains the ideal 
pattern of domestic organization. The 
father pays the tax of his sons and is 
responsible for providing tools, seed, 
manure and directing agricultural 
activities. The sons also take subsidiary 
occupations m order to clothe themselves 
and their children and purchase what 
they need. The father is responsible for 
the family’s food, but he often receives 
help from his sons. The sons and their 
wives get their meals from a common 
pot. On the father’s death, if the joint 
family continues, the elder brother takes 
over as its head. The brothers may 
continue to farm together, until such 
time as they decide to partition. 

Despite the prestige of the joint 
family, there are numerous factors which 
render its permanence unlikely under 
the modern conditions. The need for 
cash, the increase in population, easy 
communications and the scope for new 
occupations have increased mobility 
from the village to the town. Conse- 
quently lineage is becoming increasingly 
heterogeneous in occupation and wealth. 
Disparity' of income, education and 
religious affiliations necessarily create 
tension within a family. Joint families 
disintegrate and elementary families 
emerge as the domestic unit. 

The scattering of lineages, the influx 
of newcomers, and religious changes 
have weakened the lineage ties and the 
unity of whole village. The scattered 
lineages cannot maintain relations, and 
the lineages belonging , to different clans 



laci patrilineal ties with the rest of 
the village. The lineages are not 
obliged to submit to the authority of the 
traditional panchayat, nor to co-operate 
economically and ritually. Yet these 
changes have paradoxically helped to 
maintain solidarity more than seems 
possible. The village people still 
continue to believe in institutional rules 
associated with the lineage and make an 
attempt to maintain lineage relationship 
under difficult conditions. The forces 
(rapid communications, good roads, and 
buses), which have effected in dispersal 
of lineages, have also made it possible 
for the scattered kinsmen to maintain 
contact even at a distance. Yar and Sangi 
friendships between the members of 
two families belonging to different clans 
are still made. Thus fictitious patrilin- 
eal ties are extended to different lineages 
and the whole village becomes an exo- 
gamous unit. These alliances are more 
important today as they bind in the 
immigrant stranger lineages by kinship 
ties. 

With the disintegration of the line- 
ages the village is becoming more an 
aggregation of elementary families. 
These may appear to be independent 
units but they are not. Decreasing size 
has deprived the family of its required 
labour, and today an average individual 
family is barely above subsistence level 
and cannot afford to pay for labour. 
Hence there is much co-operation in 
labour and sharing of food among the 
kinsmen. Help is given by kinsmen. 
For instance, ropa (transplantation), the 
building of a house, thatching, weeding, 
and so - forth are carried out with the 
help of close kinsmen, both Christian 


and non-Christian. The relatives are 
given rice-becr and food. Such help is 
known as madad. When the kinsmen 
cannot help, neighbours are invited. If 
a man urgently requires labour to do a 
particular piece of work, he may secure 
pachcha service from the young men 
and women of the village dhumkiiria. 

The Christian Oraons on conversion 
may develop a feeling of exclusiveness 
towards their non-Christian kinsmen, 
and may at times neglect their duties 
towards them. But they consider it 
an obligation to help their non-Christian 
kinsmen. With education the}' are 
more conversant with the law and 
advise their illiterate kinsmen in legal 
matters. They co-operate and parti- 
cipate in all ceremonies and feasts, 
(except in religious worship) such 
as at births, marriages, and deaths. 
When a girl is married, the bride- 
wealth is distributed to both the paternal 
and maternal kinsmen according to 
their code of rights, irrespective of their 
religious affiliations. 

The unity and solidarity of the 
village was formerly expressed at the 
annual jatra festivals and in various 
communal activities. These festivals and 
ceremonials continue to be performed 
by the non-Christian Oraons. They 
organize hunting excursions, phagu sendra 
(held in March), and hoha sendra (the 
great hunt held in April), in which both 
the non-Christian and Christian Oraons 
participate. Special offerings are made 
to the goddess Chandi by the members 
of the non-Christian dhumkuria before 
they start. Every year the parha jatra 
festival is held. This is the annual meet- 
ing of the neighbouring parhas, when 
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ttie outstanding disputes between the 
clans are settled by the parha panchayat. 
It is a great occasion for all the neighbour- 
ing villages, when all the bhmnhars who 
have been separated from the ancestor 
villages, as well as other kinsmen and 
friends are invited to celebrate the 
occasion. Sarat Chandra Roy has written, 
‘In fact the Jatra of old would seem to 
have been the great social congress of the 
Oraons, the first and the last attempt 
to secure and maintain solidarity of 
the tribe’. Under the changing circum- 
stances it is an attempt to re-establish 
the lost clan solidaritj-, and it cuts across 
the division between Christian and non- 
Christian Oraons. 

The rules of clan exogamy are strictly 
observed. So also are the rules of village 
exogamy. The village panchayat was 


til! recently the principal administrative, 
executive, and judicial institution of the 
village, and has w’orked to maintain 
smooth relationship between the lineages 
as well as betw'een them and the alien 
immigrants. 

To sum up the modern changes are : 
the economy has changed and with it 
the structure of the community ; the 
bhuinhari lineages arc no longer land- 
holding groups ; the authority of the 
traditional panchayat has declined ; the 
Goverment panchayat has been estab- 
lished; the nuclear family has emerged as 
the domestic unit. All these changes 
which have taken place arc not the result 
of one factor or other, so much as part 
of a general process by which the village 
has been incorporated into the modern 
world. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION ANn tjttt 

PAHARIYA OF RAJ-Ma^T AMONG THE SAURIA 

J ^AHALDAMIN (SANTAL PARGANAS) 

B. B. Verma, M.Sc., Bihar Trfbal R 
The population of the Pahariyas whn u Institute, Ranchi, 

la't,,*- r o . ^ ’ Scheme for systematic survey of tl 


inhabit the district of Santal Parganas 
m oihar has been shown as 97, 328> n,,,! 

I,OW i„ the wi 

1941 respectively.^ They are divided into 
three sections, vis:, the Sauria (Malprt 

TheYa?t^”h*^^^K™" Kumarbhag 

The latter has not been included in 

hst of Scheduled tribes. Of these the 
Sauria are the most primitive. Thevar» 
scattered in all the sub-divisions of Santal 
Parganas, but their major concentr.,- 
P m .he R.j„.h., " 


tribe was drawn up by me under t 
instructions of Dr. B.S. Guha, the Dire 
Inr- The investigations were carried o 
y a field party comprising of myself ai 
_n Hari Mohan, the Research Assistai 
from December, 1956 to March, 19e 
nail, the investigations were carried o 
in ten villages of Raj Mahal Damin (S.l 
covering the social and economic life 
e tribe. Herein this paper an attempt h 

^ made to give the outline of Soc 

Pn of the trib 

12) Tables, Vol. VII. Bihar Pp, 


63-86. 
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Family : — From the study of the 
social life of the Sauria Pahariya of Raj 
Mahal, it has been found that the family 
among them is a biological one, which 
is also called elementary, comprising the 
husband, the wife and their unmarried 
children. Married sons and daughters 
form separate households after their 
marriage and are given different and 
distinct social position in the Sauria 
society. The genealogies of the families 
of the Sauria Pahariya of the ten villages 
under survey present four types of family 
structure found among them. These are 
as folKvs : — 

(i) Family consisting of parents and 


unmarried and married children working 
together for common food under the 
same roof. 

(ti) Family comprising parents and 
unmarried and married children working 
together for common food under the 
same roof. 

(lit) Family consisting of married 
sons maintaining their separate entities 
and sharing separate houses, and 

(id) family consisting of parents and 
unmarried and married children working 
separately under the same roof. 


Name of the 
village 

Total No. of 
Households 



Types of Family 



No. 

1 

0/ 

° \ 

No- 

2 

% 

No- 

3 

0/ 

/o 

No. 

4 

% 

I. Jokmari 

(A) 

44 

23 

I 

52-27 

14 

33-82 

4 

9-09 

3 

6-82 

(B) 

10 

10 

88-33 

1 

2 

I 

16-67 

... j 

... 

... 

... 

II. Kulbanga 

34 

19 

55-88 


29-40 

4 ! 

11-77 

1 

1 i 

2-94 

III. Banchappa 
‘A & C’ 

13 

9 

69-23 

1 

4 ! 

30-37 

.. 

1 i 

! ... , 



‘B’ 

8 

2 

25-00 

4 

50-00 

2 i 


... 

... 

IV. Dhobni 

16 

14 

87-50 

2 

12-.50 

... 

... 

... 

... 

V. Matio 

15 : 

B 

66-67 

5 

33-33 

... 

... 

... 

... 

VI. Baddarkola 

64 j 

B 

62-50 

13 

20-31 

1 

1.56 

10 , 

15-63 

VII. Khorwa 

41 

23 

56-10 

15 

36-59 

... 

... 

B 

7-31 

VIII. Orgori 

53 

33 

62-26 

1 19 

35-85 

... 

... 

B 

1-89 

IX. Dalwabara 

45 


44-44 

16 

1 

35-55 

... 

! 

B 

20-00 

X. Gumo Pahar 

47 

1 

1 

19 

40-43 

|19 

1 

40-43 

... 

... 

1 

19-14 


S.U. CENT. UB. UDAlPUn 


















From the foregoing table it will be 
seen that family type 1 comprising of 
parents and unmarried children forms 
the basis of Sauria social structure. 
Family type 2 comprising of parents and 
unmarried and married children sharing 
the same house and working together 
comes next. From the surs’cy on the 
basis of genealogical tables it lias been 
found out that monogamons type of 
families is the rule among the Sauria 
Pahariya of these villages^ Polygyny 
which was the monopoly of the rich and 
the few, the chief or the headman has 
taken its root among all the Sauria 
Pahariya due to the advent of money 
economy in their life. 

In Sauria life the passage of one stage 
into another is viewed with great con- 
cern as it is regarded as vulnerable to 
be easily wounded and injured by the 
denizens of spirits which abound the 
Sauria country. Hence all the important 
stages of a Sauria life viz, pregnancy, 
birth, marriage and death are considered 
by them susceptible to evil influences. 
As such the Sauria, like most of the tribes 
keep precautions during these so that 
the evil spirits which lie in wait for such 
occasions may not succeed in their 
machinations. The precautions which 
they take on these occasions are 
associated with different stages of Sauria 
life ■ 012 , pregnancy, birth, marriage and 
death. 

Marriage : 

The Sauria consider it important and 
necessary for an adult male to marry. 
Marriage is a necessity according to the 
Sauria to keep the family life going. 
Hence on reaching maturity, the father 


of the young man considers about get- 
ting a bride for his son. For doing this 
work for him, he engages two maten- 
makers named as 'Sittus' who negotiate 
and settle the match along with the 
articles and amount of bridc-price. 
Usually, the ‘Pon’ and ‘Bandi’ — the bride- 
price in cash and kind respcctivclv — vary 
from place to place. The usual old- 
custom of the amount of *Pon’ was 
Rs. IS/- only. But now-a-days it varies 
from Rs.lS/- toRs.oO/- 3 ndmore. In days 
gone by the usual custom v.'as Rs. 2/- to 
Rs. 3/-. Besides ‘Pon’, the bridc-pricc in 
kind i.e. Bandi consists of rice, cloth, 
pulse, cooking oil, salt, spices and 
tobacco leaves and one mat and in some 
areas a chicken. The amount and 
quantity vary according to the means of 
the party. Besides, one pig is essentially 
given to the bride’s people. Sometimes, 
the non-availability of enough money to 
pay the ‘Pon’ and ‘Bandi’ makes a youth 
unable to get a bride. In such circum- 
stances, the would-be-bridc-groom works 
in the house of the bride-elect to earn 
the bridc-price. The value of bride-price 
is reduced in the case of second, third 
and subsequent marriages. Usually the 
'Pou’ in the second marriage ranges 
between Rs. 0/- to Rs. 13/- and during the 
third and subsequent marriage, its value 
in terms of bride-price is much reduced 
and sometimes a cloth to wear is the 
only bride-price paid. 

Of the following four kinds of 
marriage the first one is the regular and 
the most prevalent type of marriage 
among them. 

(i) Marriage by bride-price or 
marriage by purchase. 

(ii) Marriage by exchange. 
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(ifi) Marriage by service and 
(iv) Marriage by adoption. 

Besides the above kinds of marriage, 
two types of marriage viz., Levirate and 
Sororate also occur among the Sauria 
Pahariya. These occur between the 
relations between whom joking relation- 
ship exists. The former takes place 
between a woman and her husband’s 
younger brother after his death. In this 
marriage the younger brother does not 
pay any price as she is supposed to have 
already been purchased by his elder 
brother. The latter type occurs between 
a man and his wife’s younger sister or 
sisters. The bride-price for this marriage 
is comparatively less. 

Although marriage is a necessity in 
the Sauria Society, divorce has also 
become a matter of course. The follow- 
ing reasons make divorce possible. 

(i) Incompatibility of temperament, 
(it) Absence of any issue. 

(tit) Unfaithfulness on the part of the 
wife. 

(iv) Laziness on the part of the woman. 

Although divorce is most commonly 
resorted to for one of the first three 
reasons stated above, it is very rarely 
resorted to for the fourth i.e. laziness 
on the part of the woman. 

It is a significant point to note that 
in contrast to the accounts given by 
previous writers, such as Bainbridge®, my 
field inquiry revealed that divorce has 
been taken as a matter of course 


among them. But one has no scope for 
thinking otherwise of the very frequent 
divorces, as in their family life love and 
devotion, go un-diminished in full force 
till they are bound in the family bond. 

To say that there is no widow in the 
Sauria society may not be exaggera- 
tion. The border-line between widow- 
hood and remarriage is so close and 
coalescing, that the above statement may 
be taken as an axiom Re-marriage is 
a common phenomenon among them 
and widow-remarriage is also a part of 
the same. Wife is an asset in their 
society whether she is a ‘second’ ‘third’ 
or a ‘widowed’ wife. 

Kinship System : 

There is no reference about the 
kinship system of the Sauria Pahariya 
in the old literature. But writing in 
1938 Sarkar* mentioned that the Malers 
have a distinct term for each of the 
relations. The relationship terms as 
applied by the Sauria Pahariya are classi- 
ficatory in nature. The form of the 
Dual Organisation which follows the 
classificatory system of relationship 
among other tribes, does not exist among 
them. The twih organisations like the 
moeties are also not perceptible. The 
basis of the functioning of the Dual 
organisation among the Sauria Pahariya 
is the kin-grouping and their special 
system of avoidance. The close kin- 
group extends upto three generations 
on both sides i.e- on one’s father’s and 
mother’s sides. But here also the pre- 
ference is for mother’s lineage. Her 


3 Bainbridge, R.B. — The Saorias of Raj Mahal Hills, Memoirs, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. II, No. 4, 1007, pp. 58-09. 

4 Saslcor, S.S. — The Malers of Raj Mahal Hills, 1938, pp, 56-37. 
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collateral relatives in the fourth genera- 
tion come outside the scope of the 
system of avoidance. Strikingly enough 
the cross-cousin marriage in its true 
form also does not hold good among 
them. Cross-cousins in the father’s 
lineage, viz father’s sister’s sons or 
daughters do not go outside the scope of 
the system of avoidance. 


Death has a special meaning for the 
Sauria. In their opinion, the coming 
of death does not sever one’s connec- 
tion with this physical world. The dead 
men are supposed by them to be with 
their families. The Sauria offer sacri- 
fices in the name of those dead ancestors 
who ^ hang and hover, although not 
physically, round their habitations. 

Hence their belief that death is not the 
complete negation of life but it is resur- 
rection which envisages life after death. 
This very belief is manifested in the 
rites associated with death. 


The Sauria society is patrilinee 
Inheritance is in the male line. Writir 
on this aspect of the Sauria, Daltoi 
noted that ‘‘the eldest son if there be oi 
takes half and the other half is equal 
divided amongst the agnates”. Sharii 
the same view on the basis of his info 
ments Risky® maintained the elde 
getting the largest share, the second Ie« 
and so on. Bainbridge’ also confirmc 

the previous statements saying that if 

man has two sons, the property is divid* 
m the proportion of 6 to 4. If there 1 
no sons the daughters inherit equal! 
but in this case the Panchayat is entith 


to a buffalo or a pig for the usual feast. 
My inquiry revealed that the Sauria 
social system does not allov/ female to 
inherit family property. TTiis system is 
in line with the patrilineal type of 
Sauria society where father-right prevails. 

Political Organisation The units 
of the political organisation of the Sauria 
Pahariya is the village. As among 
other tribes the most important organisa- 
tion of the Sauria is their political system, 
which governs the social life of the tribe 
both internally and externally. Village 
organisation is their basis unit which 
organises the functions of the village. 

The Sauria villages have evolved out 
of the habitations of the Kindred group- 
fainilies of Kin-group in the beginning 
which formed a village of their own. 
But Under the present circumstances this 
has received set-back when even a blood 
brother is found to hav'C .shifted to 
another village breaking the village soli- 
darity and integrity. Beyond the village 
organisation is the ofganisation of a 
number of villages which are supposed to 
function as a close Kin-group for social 
,and religions activities. Sometimes, the 
’entire area under the jurisdiction and 
power of the Sauria chief viz the Sardar 
is taken to form this group which varies 
from ten to twenty and sometimes over 
fifty or more. For the intra-villagc rela- 
tionship and functioning of these villages, 
village organisation under the manjbi 
ot the headman functions. But for the 
inter — village relationship, the influence 


f t? m Ethnology of Bengal 1872, pp. 274. 

' ! t? II, 1891, pp,39, 

ram a ee, .D.-Thc Saories of Raj Mahal Hills, Memoirs. Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 
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\ and power of the ‘Saidar' (Chief) plays 
S the vital role. 

The posts of 'Sardar' and ‘Manjhi’ 
have become hereditary. The traditional 
offices of the 'Sardar and 'Mavjhi' have 
been taken over by the Government for 
the successful running of administration 
and collection of revenue. The Govern- 
ment however do not interfere with the 
traditional selection and inheritance of 
the offices of these officials. The persons 
already selected according to their 
social system, are only given a formal 
approval and seal by the Government to 
facilitate the successful collection of 
land revenue. The Sardars and the 
Manjhis get stipends from the Govern- 
ment, the former getting Rs. 10/- per 
month and the latter getting Rs. 2/- to 
Rs. 3/- per month. This is in line with 
the system of pacifying the Pahariyas by 
winning them over by granting stipends 
to their chiefs and headmen which was 
initially started by Captain Robert 
Brook® (1772-74) and Captain James 
Browne® (1774-78) was successfully 
implemented by Cleveland*® in the 
year 1780. 

But the 'Sardars' are few and far 
between. The actual guardian of the 
village is the 'Manjhi (headman) who in 
his turn is "assisted by the ‘Gorait’. 
IThe Gorait is also a recognised village- 
|official to assist the Manjhi or the 
^aeadman. But he does not get any stip- 
end from the Government. His post 
has also become hereditary. The council 


of the elders of the village is presided 
over by the Manjhi where the Gorait 
works as public prosecutor. 

v/The institution of the bachelors called 
as Kod-bahada has almost become 
obsolete among the Sauria Pahariya. 
The presence of such type of institution 
of the Sauria was meant for training the 
youth, both boys and girls, in the realm 
of tribal life and culture, to keep the 
song and dance alive and to make them 
know their arts and crafts to grow as 
responsible members of their society. 
The Sauria openly admit that the fear of 
shame as directed by the non-tribal 
neighbours has been at the root of the 
disappearance of these bachelors’ 
dormitories. 

Religion : 

Ancestor plays an important role in 
the life of the Sauria. At every turn 
and twist of a Sauria’s life-economic 
pursuits and social observances, 
ancestors are remembered and are 
offered their due sacrifices and propitia- 
tion. The principal deities of the Sauria 
are the Chal, Raksi and Kando Gosain. 
In contrast to the writings of the earlier 
writers, it was found that the principal 
deities have their representation in 
wood and stone and that a structure 
housing the Kanodo Gosain was in 
existence. These deities are offered sacri- 
fices and offerings during sowing and 
harvesting of different crops and also 
during any disease or epidemic, by the 
village priests, the Kando Nanjhi, the 
Kotwar and the Chalwe. 


8 Hamilton, Buchanan — Journal of Francis Buchanan of Bhagalpur 18I0-1S11 published vide 

Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV 1929 Parts III & IV. pp. o43. 

9 Ibid, Appendix I. pp- 012 . 

10 Ibid. pp. 
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Conclusion : 

From the foregoing discussion it will 
be evident that the Sauna family is 
of biological type where parents and 
unmarried children form the familv 
boundary. Married sons and daughters 
usually maintain separate households of 
their own. 

The basis of Kin-grouping is classifi- 
catory system. The basis of matrimo- 
nial alliance is the Kin-grouping. The 
prohibited degree of such alliance is 
eytended upto third generation on 
father s and mother’s sides but mother’s 
co!l;|teral relatives are preferred. The 
necessary requisite for marriage is bride- 
price. The effect of contact with the 
neighbouring people has given an 
incentive to them to charge high bride- 
pnce. The outcome of this contact 
brought inoney economy among them 
which ultimately has put a heavy 
premium on the bride-price which has 
m Its turn made divorce more frequent. 

Death, according to them is not the 
complete negation but resurrection- life 


after death. Ancestor worship has its 
root in the idea and rites associated with 
death. 

Sauria Society is patrilineal, descent is 
traced through father. Hence the system 
of inheritance also moves in the same 
line The political organisation of the 
tribe is an important one which guides 
and runs their social life. The village 
council decides and settles the disputes 
and other issues of the village. But to- 
day the presence of the Government 
sponsored Panchayat is rather a bur- 
den on their old and original social 
system. 

The fear of the unknow’n and unknow* 
a le leaves a premium on the ancestors 
to help them in their way. But today, 
one comes across the new trend of 
a option of Hindu gods and goddesses, 
such as Kali etc. 

Analysing the contents of their 
culture, one finds the social and 
religious life of the Sauria Pahariya has 
received a set-back under the influence 
of culture-contact. 


ORIGIN OF SANSIS 

Sher Singh “Sher”, M.A a • 

All 


India IS a land of numerous tribes 
and castes whose origins are shrouded 
m the mystery of the past. The under 
world-economicallyand socially bacr 
ward .population of India is attracting 
the attention of Sociologists, Anthropo- 


ogists. Ethnologists and Historians, 
roore than ever before. This category of 
Indian peoples is divided into four main 
classes;--(i) Scheduled Castes; (ii) Sched- 
u ed Tribes; (iii) Other Backw'ard Classes 
and (iv) Ex-criminal Tribes. 
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Ever since 1SS6. when Herbert 

Hope Risely blazed the trail of 

research on Indian Anthropology, much 
has been written on the aboriginal tribes 
of India, but nothing reliable has been 
written on the Ex-criminal tribes of 

Northern India, who were fallacioush- 

taken to be the aboriginals but now, 
though scant, yet the anthropmetric data 
and blood tests are proving their 
remarkable resemblance with the Indo- 
Aryan races of this land. Some of the 
Ex-criminal tribes of India are doubtless 
aboriginals but they are only confined to 
the north-eastern, western, central and 
southern parts of the country. The 
Sansis of Punjab are not at all racially 
connected with the aboriginals. 

It is not easy to trace the tribes and 
castes of India and it is particularly 
difficult in the case of Ex-criminal 
tribes, who remained in nomadic mode 
of life for many centuries. The Sansi 
tribe is one of the prominent Ex- 
criminal tribes of India. Some English 
and Indian writers have tried to describe 
them but they dealt with them only as 
criminals. They laid a particular 
emphasis on the dress, habits, modus 
operand! and wandering life of the 
vagrant people. They gave them the 
peculiar and ridiculous names after their 
own fancy. W.H. Sleeman is the 
greatest source of the ethnic confusion 
of the Ex-criminal Tribes, and any 
writer who wrote anything after him 
seems to be influenced by him. He gave 
their origins on the ground of the state- 
ments given by the culprits and convic- 
ted by him in the Law Courts. The 
work of the findings of Anthropclogical 
and Ethnological laboratories cannot be 
accomplished by the fetters and shackles 


of police, which he tried to do, but all 
in vain. Some writers who have written 
something on the Ex-criminal tribes 
are:- Sleeman, Hervey, Crooke, Russele, 
Hiralal, Sherring, Ross, Rose, 
Duyy'ananjan, Enthoven, Ibbetson, 
Willams, Wilson, Masigk, Hari Kishen 
Kaul, Tomkins, Tupper, Berkley, 
Graham Bailey, Te.mple, Maclagan, 
Elliot, Gunthorpe. Kennedy, Bh.argwa, 
Pauparao, Holbins, Majumdar, Bhata- 
charya, Malcolm, Tod, Powt^ette. 
Rakghaviah, Nesfield, Blunt, and 
several others. Although most of them 
have confused and contradictory ideas, 
yet some of their opinions will be useful. 

The most confounded is the name of 
the Sansis Tribe. Mr. Kennedy gives 
as many as 22 different, ridiculous 
meaningless and misleading names to 
the Sansis (Kennedy — Criminal Classes 
p. 245). Similarly many others claim 
that the Kanjars, the Haburajs, the 
Bhatus, the Karwals and the Berias are 
synonymous terms. 

The Sansi Tribe derives its name 
from one Sansmal, about whose origin 
some of the traditions are given below; — 

(1) According to the Sansis ofSialkot, 
once a raja banished his daughter who 
gave birth to a child named Sansmal or 
Sansi who is the founder of the tribe (H. 
A. Rose-Tri&es and ^Castes of Punjab- 
vol. Ill, p 363). 

(2) According to Gujrat Sansis, they 
take their descent from Raja Sansmal of 
Lakhi Jungle {Ibid, p.367). 

(3) According to Jhari Sansis, they 
are descendants of Sansmal, a Panwar 
Rajput free-booter of Rajputana {Ibid). 
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(4) According to Lahore Sansis, they 
are the descendants of Raja Sansnial of 
high lands of Central India (Ibid). 

(5) According to the Sansis of 
Gujranwala, we find, “This tribe is an 
offshoot of Bhatti clan and they take 
their name from one Sansi whose great 
grandson Udret, eighteen generations ago 
came from Bhatner in Hindustan and 
adopted a pastoral life in this district". 
(District Gazetteer of Gujranv.ala, 
1883-84, p. 33). 

(6) James Tod also says in his 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan that 
the Sansis are Bhatti Rajputs. 

The Sansis themselves, also claim 
that they are the Bhatti Rajputs from 
Bhatner and the Sansis of the districts of 
Gujranwala and Sheikhupura relate 
many stories of Ranjit’s sanguinary 
connection with the tribe. Even the 
Kanjar tribe which derives its name 
from ‘Kanjar’ a territory of Baroli 
district of Bharatpur State is often 
connected with the Sansis though in 
actual life no social or matrimonial 
relationships exist between them and the 
Kanjars have a separate creed, whereas 
the Sansis of all the parts of India wor- 
ship a common ancestor. Raja Sansmal. 
Anyhow all the writers are unanimous 
that the Sansis, the Berias, the Kanjars, 
the Bhatus, the Karwals and the Haburas 
are the natives of different places in 
Rajasthan. Some say that the Sansis, 
Gujjars and the Berias are brothers. 
“There were formerly some Rajputs 
living in the village of Biyana in Kanjar, 
Baroli district of Bharatpore State. The 
Gujjars and the Berias sprang from the 
Rajputs who lived there. The Gujjars 


took up cultivation and the Berias be- 
came wanderers. Among the Berias 
there were two famous leaders, named 
Sahasmal and Sahasi. The descendants 
of Sahasmal became known as Berias 
and those of Sahasi as Sansis” (M. Paupa 
Rao Naidoo — the Criminal Tribes of India 
Vol. Ill, p. 24), According to E.A.H. 
Biunt the Berias, the Bhatus, the 
Haburas, the Karwals and the Sansiyas 
possess similar features to such an extent 
that they may safely be regarded as the 
offshoots of a single nomadic race” (B.S. 
Bhargava. The CriminahTribes of Northern 
India, p.9). About the origin of Sansis 
there exist many fallacious views. Some 
say that the Kanjar is the stock and that 
the rest of the Ex-criminal Tribes of Nor- 
thern India are its offshoots, while some 
claim that the Sansi is the original stock 
of these allied groups.” “Nowmost of the 
prominent writers are unanimous that 
the Kanjars are offshoot of Sansis and 
that Bhatus and Kanjars are synony- 
mous” (Ibid p. 17). These views can- 
not be accepted unless the blood tests of 
the Ex-criminal Tribes are taken ex- 
clusively. Some facts _ about the Sansis 
are sufficiently clear that they arc Bhatti 
Rajputs of the Indo-Aryan origin, who 
in ancient times settled in the Punjab, 

Anyhow, if the Sansis, the Bhatus 
and the Karwals arc synonymous, then 
Dr. D.N. Majumdar, a very great autho- 
rity on Indian Anthropology can be 
depended upon. He took the blood 
tests of 113 Bhatus and 155 Karwals of 
Cawnpore, Muradabad and Lucknow, 
and writes, “The Karwals and the Bhatus 
resemble the Khasas of cis-Himalaya and 
the Jats and the Khatris of Kashmir 
and Punjab”. (Science and Culture 1942, 
p. 334). 
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in the 13th century A.D. many 
Rajput clans were scattered in different 
parts of India, by the invasion of 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji, and most of them 
journeyed towards the Punjab and U.P. 
Thus some clans were scattered when 
Chitor was devastated by the Khiljis. 
Before this historical event, Jesal a 
Bhatti Rajput founded the city and the 
State of Jesalmer in 1156 A.D., but 
he was also expelled from Jesalmer in 
1180 A.D. This was the time after which 
several Rajput clans again became 
wanderers, plunderers, free hooters and 
robbers like their Aryan ancestors of 
yore, who scared away the aboriginals 
and occupied the land of five ‘rivers. 
After many years, some wandering 
groups settled at favourable sites while 
some kept wandering till recent times 
and now they are the so called Ex- 
criminal tribes of Northern India. Pro- 
bably this was the period of the famous 
freebooter, Sansmal. Time rolled on 
but different groups of these people 
remained nomads. The leaders of the 
individul groups continued to be called 
Rajas according to their Rajput conven- 
tion as Sansmal is also called Raja by 
the Sansis. Some wandering tribes 
advanced farther to the Punjab and 
some of them settled in the territories of 
Hissar, Sirsa, Ferozepur and Bhatinda. 
The Sidhu and Berar families of the 
Rajas ,of Patiala, Faridkot, Nabha and 
Jind, are also the descendants of those 
wandering Rajput tribes which were 
connected with the Sansis having a 
common ancestor. By that time the 
followers of the clan of Sansmal were 
recognised as a separate Sansi Tribe like 
the familics.of Barar and Sidhu, (houses 
of the rajas of Faridkot and Patiala), 


which were recognised as separate clang 
after the names of their leaders and 
ancestors. The settled tribes linked their 
relationships with the local Jats and like 
them they also began to practise the 
customs of bride price and widow 
marriage. Thus, they fell in the eyes of 
Rajputs and were called Jats who are 
thought to be of lower social grade than 
the Rajputs. This condescension of Jats 
from Rajputs is strongly corroborated 
by Crooke, Ibbetson, Rose, Russele 
and particularly by Sir Lepel Griffin in 
his book “Rajas of Punjab”. The Bhatti 
Rajputs spread over many parts of the 
Punjab and the famous Jat sub-castes of 
Punjab, Aulakh, Bains, Bajwa, Bal, 
Chhina, China, Gil Kahlon, and Kharal 
all belong to the Bhatti Rajputs (H.A. 
Rose— Tribes and Castes of Punjab, 
Vol. II, pages 25, 35, 38, 41, 146, 169, 
171, 299, 441 and 495 respectively). 
Also the Jat families of Randhawa, 
Sekhu, Sial, Sidhu, Sindu, or Sandhu, 
Wattu and Wirk, are the descen- 
dants of Bhatti Rajputs. (Ibid Vol. Ill 
pages 319, 394, 417, 421, 423 and 508 
respectively). Now there are 514 ex- 
agamous subcastes of Sansis of Punjab, 
out of which 58 names of subcastes are 
common between the Sansis and the Jats 
(E.D. Maclagon, Census of India, 1891 , 
Vol. XXI, part III, p. 314). The names 
of the villages, Rajasansi, Sainsra, Theri 
Sansian and Sansowal give a strong proof 
of the ecological and ethnic settlements 
of Sansis in the Punjab. The Sansial 
Dogra Rajputs of Jammu also indicate 
same connection witli this tribe (Bingley- 
Dogras p. 27). 

There were 12 Sikh confederacies 
or Missals, but the Sindhanwalia and 
the Sukarchakia Missals had the 
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greatest influence and power in the 
18th c-niury and even upto the first 
quarter of the 19th century A D. These 
two Missals were close consanguines of 
the Sansis. The names of these Missals 
are named after the names of the villages 
Sukarchak and Sindhawala founded after- 
wards, but the first and the native home 
of Sindhanwahas and Ranjit Singh is 
Rajasansi, RajaSansi was founded about 
the year 1570 A.D. by one Raja, a Jat of 
Sansi Tribe. Hence the name of the town. 
With the Raja was associated his brother 
Kirtu in the founding of the town and 
the latter is the common ancestor of the 
Sindhanwaha family and of that of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh” (District Gazet- 
teer of Amritsar, p. 78, 1883-84). Again, 
“Smdhanwalias claim like most other 
bikhs, a Rajput descent, but they have 
also a close connection with the thievish 
and degraded Tribe of Sansis, after which 
their ancestral home Raja Sansi five 
miles from the city of Amritsar is 
named”. (Sir Lepel Griffin - Ranjit 
Smgh, p lo3). Here the question 

arises why the Sansis are considered 
thievish and degraded. Certain groups of 
Sansis remained wanderers, while their 
consanguines. now known as Sindhan- 
walias, settled, made relationships with 
the Jats and began to be called Jat 
Sansis instead of simply Sansis. 

Their wandering brothers were poor 
propertyless and without any possession 
of land. According to circumstances, 
after sonae time, they also began to settle 
in the villages, but they had to depend 
on the Jats and began to serve them as 
_ messengers and odd jobbers. Some of 
them took to begging also. The 
Sindhanwahas and Sukarchaklas began 
to hate them denying any relationship 


with them in order to be respected and 
accepted by their Jat relatives. Thus, 
the Sansis of the Punjab became one of 
the lower rungs of the ladder of society. 
The Sindhanwahas also invented some 
false stories that they had no connection 
with the thievish, degraded and criminal 
Sansis, but it is not easy to erase history, 
and we read, “But from the comparison 
of the Sindhanwalia genealogy with 
that of the Bhatties, it appears probable 
that the Sansi was the name of Bhoni, 
fourth in descent from Jaudhar, and 
from Sansis the Sidhanwalias and the 
Sansis have a common descent. The 
Sansis were the thievish and the degraded 
tribe and the house of Sindhanwalia 
naturally feeling ashamed of its Sansi 
name invented a romantic story to 
account for it. But the relationship 
between the nobles and the beggars, 
does not seem the less certain, and if 
history of Maharaja Ranjit Singh is 
attentively considered, it will appear that 
much of his policy and many of his 
actions had the true Sansi complexion”. 
(Sir Lepel Griffin— Punj'ab Chiefs 
Vol. I, P. 219). Although the British 
government remained on friendly terms 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh in his life 
time and was surely afraid of his power 
and temerity, yet at heart the Briti- 
shers always hated him as a criminal 
and contemptible person, as some of the 
remarks of the English writers, mixed 
with frank truth, jealousy and animosity, 
show. “Ranjit was a distinguished man 
but his appearance was mean. He could 
neither read nor write and his know 
ledge of European affairs was a mixti 
of truth and fable, but there vvas ^ 
resolute rascality about the mouth, g j 
a roguish twinkle in his single eye, whiclj 
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always impressed strangers.” {J. Talboys 
Wheeler-Tales- from Indian History, p. 
214). H.A. Rose is the greatest authority 
on the tribes and castes of Punjab, and 
while writing on Sansis, he writes in his 
Vol. Ill, p.379, “The rank and influence of 
Sindhanwalia family, who belong to this 
tribe, and the renown of their representa- 
tives, the great Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
have given the lasting political notoriety 
to Sansis.” 

Whether notoriety or name and fame 
whatever may be, it is the heritage and 
pride of Sansis, as Ranjit Singh was the 
blood and bone of the Sansi Tribe. It 
is great discredit to the Sikh historians 
who have not imbibed the true spirit of 
Sikhism which is founded on the bed- 
rock of casteless society, that they have 
always been trying to conceal the Sansi 
ancestry of this great man of his time, 
not generally going beyond Ranjit’s 
great grandfather, Budha Singh who 
was baptised and became a Sikh. 

In the initial stages of the occupation 
of this country the English were greatly 
troubled by the nomadic freebooters of 
India. The English knew well how to 
kneel down before strength and how to 
tread roughshod on the weaker anta- 
gonists. They gave jagirs and estates 
to robbers like Amir Khan but forged 
fetters of terrible acts for the homeless 
nomadic tribes who were dealt with 
under a special regulation -Regula- 
tion XXri of 1793, of the East India 
Company. From 1860 onwards, the 
year of the organisation of the Indian 
Police, these people were dealt with 
according to the Indian Penal Code. 
But it is strange that ‘‘In 1856, a circular 
bad been issued iii the Punjab, 


making the Sansis, the Bawrias and other 
two tribes amenable to a system of roll 
call” (J. C. Curry - The Indian Police, 
p. 241). In 1871, the first Criminal 
Tribes Act was passed by the Governor 
General-in-Council, and overnight, 
millions of Indians were made criminals, 
as tribes, branded as born criminals. 
Excepting in India no such act has ever 
existed in (the history of world civiliza- 
tion. Along with 126 other groups, the 
Sansis remained under the mill-stone of 
this act till 31st of August, 1952, when 
this obnoxious act was repealed by 
the national government of Independent 
India. During this period of 160 years, 
the Sansis were ill-treated by the State 
and shunned by the society. So they 
degenerated morally, economically and 
socially, which was natural and inevi- 
table. 

In the light of above facts now it is 
clear that the Sansis are Bhatti Rajputs. 
In spite of the miscegenation of centuries 
the physical features, the blood tests, 
stature and other traits of Sansis 
resemble remarkably those of their Jat 
and Rajput brothers. Bhatti was the 
son of Baland, a Yadu Rajput, but 
after the death of his father, Bhatti 
changed the patronymic of Yadu or Jadu 
to Bhatti. "In tracing th. Yadu Bhatti 
history, two hypotheses alternately pre- 
sent themselves to our minds, each of 
which rests upon plausible -grounds one 
supposing the Bhatti to be of the 
Scythic, the other of the Hindu o'rigin. 
The incongruity may be reconciled by 
presuming the cc irixluit cf the tvo 
primitive races, by enlarging our views 
and contemplating the barrier, which 
in remote ages separated Scythia and 
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India and admitting that the various 
communities from the Caspian to the 
Ganges, were members, of one grand 
family having a common language and 
common faith in that ancient empire 
whose existence has been contended for 
or denied by the first names in science, 
the Bharataversha of King Bharat, the 
son of Budha, the ancestor of the Yadu 
Bhattis now confined to the nook of a 
desert”. (James Tod— Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. II. chap. 

1, p. 170). The Lord Krishna of Mathura 
was descendant of the Yadu race and 
ancestor of Bhatti Rajputs. “The Punjab 
form of the Rajputana word Bhatti is 
the title of the great modern represen- 
tative of the ancient Yadubansi Royal 
Rajput family, descendants of Krishna 
and therefore of lunar race,” Ibbetson- 
(Punjab Castes p, 144.) 

Numerous races have been meeting 
and mingling in the land of five rivers, 
since times immemorial. Innumer- 
able hordes had been coming and going 
between India and Iran and farther to 
Europe. Some writters are of the opi- 
nion that the Gypsis of Europe are 
from the stock of Indian gypsis. “The 
Kanjar and Nat tribes are supposed to 
be the same as gypsy tribes of Spain and 
Europe”. {M.A. Sherting-Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, p. 389). 

Those who have studied the Sansi 


wajf of life, customs. Tribal Councils 
and dialect, acknowledge that they 
are the real representatives of the Aryans 
who came to the Punjab in the ancient 
periods of civilization. "A British 
colonel, about to retire from the Indian 
Army, called on me one day and brought 
with him a small book written in French 
published in Leyden in the later sixties 
of the last century. The more I read 
in this small thesis, the more astonished 
I became. Here was my own language 
spoken by a mysterious race, whose 
origins were in the doubt, but whose 
existence was felt almost in every country 
of the world. But, in the Punjab 
only e.xtant comparable affinitive race 
seemed to be the race known as the 
Sansis.” (Diwan Chamanlal, Member of 
Indian Parliament, broadcast from All 
India Radio, New Delhi, on 29 . 8 . 1954 ), 

In the end it can be asserted that the 
Sansis were, in the Medieval age, the 
Rajputs of Rajputana. They were the 
Sursena, and Yadus of Mathura and the 
Aryans of the aricient Punjab, and who 
knows by which name will they be known 
by posterity. I have taken athropometric 
measurements and studied blood serology 
of the Sansis, and they undoubtedly 
prove that they are descendants of Indo- 
Aryans, like the Rajputs, Khatris and 
Jats of the Punjab, whose results will be 
published shortly in my book. “The 
Sansis of Punjab”. 



ANTHROPOLOGY IN ADMINISTRATION 

by 

Nityananda Das, Tribal Research Bureau, Orissa. 


A book on this caption was published 
in 1956, wherein Prof. H.G. Barnett of 
Oregon University had described the 
function and role of staff anthropologists 
in administration. In the preface, the 
High Commissioner for U.S.A. Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands recom- 
mends the book to the students of 
anthropology and public administration. 
The book includes chapters on the role 
of ‘ anthropologists as consultants and 
executives in administration. The 
problem and role of anthropology in 
administration in our country are signi- 
ficant issues. Indian independence 
wrought in systematic and objective 
approach for welfare of nearly two crores 
of tribal people. Union and State ad- 
ministrations channelised substantial 
sums for that purpose. In our two Plans, 
tribal and social welfare was given 
important place. Indian tribes are in 
different socio-economic levels. From 
territorial consideration there are interior 
and- frontier tribes. The frontier tribes 
in N.E.F.A. have added to political 
insecurity due to their typical geographi- 
cal situation. The interior tribes may 
not involve imminent danger to security 
of the country. But adult franchise 
guaranteed by the Constitution places 
them in a significant position in the 
political determination of the country as 
a whole, and several States in particular. 

I have chosen this topic for deliberation 
in the 6th Tribal Welfare Workers’ 
Conference . It is high time that we 
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could ventilate our ideas and thoughts to 
evolve a sound policy defining the role 
of anthropology, vis-a-vis other social 
sciences in the country. 

In India Anthropology was for a 
pretty long time confined to travelogues 
and notes by the able administrative 
officers, on various tribes and castes. 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Risley’s 
Peoples of India provided basic data on 
the customs and practices of a large 
number of our backward population. 
Added to those were compilations by 
Thurston, Rangachari, Russel, Hiralal, 
Hutton and others. Moreover, there 
are many obscure notes published and 
unpublished in various record rooms of 
Governments, Mission centres and 
archives. Many of those might have 
perished through neglect. Those may 
not be scientific, but are valu- 
able depiction of observation and ex- 
perience of many, although slightly 
tinted by personal equation. At the 
next phase, the history of anthropology 
in the sub-continent begins to be clear. 
Calcutta University opened a department 
of anthropology. An Anthropological 
section was attached to the Zoological 
Survey of India. Other Universities 
began teaching the subject as a full 
subject or part of an allied subject. Simul- 
taneously, monographs by S.C. Ray, 
Grigson, Hutton laid a sound foundation 
for the discipline. By 1930 ’s anthro- 
pology had gathered solid support pf 
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all disciplines in England and U.S.A. 
Actually scholars of other disciplines like 
Boas and Malinowski took the thread of 
research, and contributed towards the 
Organisation of world anthropology. 
Simultaneously, application of anthro- 
pological studies solving human problems 
was being seriously considered. 


In U.S.A. applied anthropology as 
an organised branch is now about two 
decades old. In U.K. it was limited to 
colonial administration only. In India 
it IS only post-war in character. As has 
been referred to earlier in post-indepen- 
dence era when tribal policy took a 
new orientation, anthropological know- 
ledge was envisaged for utilisation in 
administration. Due to encouragement 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled tribes, tribal 
research bodies were set up first in 
Onssa, and then in Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh. These bodies employed 
trained anthropologists. Of course, the 
Central Department of anthropologC had 
carried out investigation among a large 
number of tribes of N. E. F. A 
Andamans and Travancore. For the 
first time staff-anthropologists associated 
themselves wUh regular administration 
as members of the States Civil Service 
Now It is time to analyse their role in 
administration, and define their function 
in clear terms. With an 

being the Head of Bihar and Orissa 
Tribal Research Bodies the author can 
state a few basic problems which face the 
anthropologists within administration. 

almost all the quarters in Governments 
as. that the anthropologists Jn Tribal 


Research Bodies will principally function 
as consultants and advisers' in tribal 
affairs. ' Governments Are launching 
ambitious programmes of tribal wel- 
fare. The ultimate goal perhaps is 
to assimilate the tribes into the general 
social order of the country. I say 
perhaps because the top policy makers 
have not laid this policy in clear terms. 
Up to 1950 or so the anthropologists 
were blamed for desiring to segregate 
the tribes and retain them as living 
museums for_their intellectual pursuits. 
Particularly, the social workers were 
bitter in their criticism. This mis- 
conception was largely due to improper 
co-ordination of the objects of the social 
scientists and social workers. The 
former were insisting and even still 
insist for retaining as far as practicable 
the cultural and social traditions of the 
tribes. This insistence does not include 
isolation of the tribes. Rather it 
envisages the dynamics of culture change, 
progressive reorientation of tribal life 
and outlook, but not bringing in frustra- 
tion and maladies ; integral components 

of urban industrial civilization, into other- 
wise healthy life of the tribes. The 
insistence also was justified, because our 
ignorance of values of tribal life has 
brought in distrust and apathy among 
the tribes. Those in turn disrupt other- 
wise sincere and lofty ideals of the 
social workers. Better days are in 
the horizon. This misconception is 
giving way, and the social workers 
themselves are in favour of receiving 
anthropological training. The leading 
social workers’ organisation, Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh have incorporated 
anthropologists in their fpld. 
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Now coming to the administration 
proper, anthropologists are still in its 
periphery. Although they have been 
taken into regular service, in temporarj' 
posts, they have been obliged to collect 
a few data from various aspects of a large 
number of tribes within their jurisdic- 
tion. The tribal research bodies with 
their advisory boards, are quite conscious 
of the tribal problems and their range. 
By now the problems have been 
enumerated. Studies have been made 
on a few problems. On the basis of 
those findings certain specific advices 
have been submitted by the anthro- 
pologists. In Bihar State the rehabilita- 
tion of the Birhors, a nomadic jungle 
tribe was possible by consultation with 
the anthropologists in 1955. In 1955 
there were a few incidents of suspected 
human sacrifice. It created a panic in 
the mind of the population and touched 
even the sophisticated urban population 
of Ranchi. The cause and effect of 
human sacrifice among acculturated 
Munda and Oraon in mid-twentieth 
century were points for debate and 
controversy. The author can recapitulate 
the anxiety in the minds of the adminis- 
trators. The anthropologists applying 
their own methods of study held that 
‘fertility cult’ which is common to tribals 
and even to advanced Hindus is the 
basic concept involved whenever sacri- 
fices are offered. Man is considered the 
most potent creature, and hence human 
blood and flesh can satisfy the innumer- 
able gods and spirits and can yield 
bumper crop. Re-education of our 
tribes can eradicate irrational concepts 
of chance accidents, and imbibe analytic 
mind. There were several other pro- 
blems like appropriate welfare measures 


for the Asur and Birijia, two very ancient 
stocks of the land. 

In the State of Orissa there are a 
larger number of tribes, and the tribal 
population is l/5th of the total popula- 
tion. Added to that, quite a large number 
of Orissa tribes are in a real primitive 
stage. In Northern districts. Hill Juang, 
Hill Bhuiyan and HillKharia are hunters, 
shifting cultivators and food gatherers. 
In Southern districts, the Lanjia Saora, 
Kutia and Dongria Kondh, Koya, Gadaba, 
Bonda and some sections of Paroja 
are shifting cultivators, hunters and 
gatherers. The Agency tracts of former 
Madras Presidency now included in 
three districts of Koraput, Ganjam and 
Phulbani arc reputed for extremely 
unhealthy climate and high hill ranges. 
Due to that, so far quite a large number 
of tribes have remained in semi-isolation. 
They have posed problems which may 
perhaps be compared to those of Assam 
and N.E.F.A. Orissa was the first British 
Province which created a Backward 
Classes’ Welfare Department in 1946. 
Prior to that, a high powered committee 
was constituted in 1939 with Thakkar 
Bapa as the Chairman, to go into the 
details of administration of the then 
Partially Excluded Areas. The Com- 
mittee suggested measures for improving 
the lot of tribes and other Backward 
communities in those areas. From 1940 
onwards, of course hampered by the 
second World^War, for several years wel- 
fare programmes have been launched in 
this State. There are schemes like Ashram 
or residential schools with vocational bias, 
settlements, soil conservation, stipends, 
scholarships, co-operatives, grain-golas, 
water supply, yaws control, technical 
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institutes and several others. But so 
far there has not been any systematic 
appraisal of those schemes. The impact 
of the schemes on the socio-cultural life 
of the tribes, acceptance, or rejection of 
all or some of the schemes by the tribes 
and concomittant results are yet to be 
evaluated. Now Multipurpose Blocks 
have been opened in predominant tribal 
areas for abound development of the 
tribes. 

This IS more or less the state of 
affairs in all the States. States like U.P. 
may not be serious as there are no 
tribes. But States like M.P., Bihar, 
Assam, Orissa and Bengal cannot take 
it lightly. I have earlier pointed out 
how application of anthropology was 
seriously taken up at some quarters, 
while at others it remains in undefined 
state. No doubt, certain eminent 
anthropologists like Evans Prichard have 
outright rejected the idea of applied 
anthropology. They hold that science 
loses its dimension and significance when 
applied. There is science and its appli- 
cation but not applied science. Others 
like Redfield, Barnett, and even Kroeber 
think that problematic approaches are 
useful and not devoid of context. What- 
ever it may be, Daryll Forde thinks that 
application of anthropological knowledge 
by the administrators in the formula- 
tion of Government policy has been 
useful. (Anthropology Today— Chicago 
University Press— 1953. Page 841). Nadel 
of course agrees that broad survey of a 
tribe, region or a group of tribes is an 
ideal way of doing research, where the 
researcher is free to do as he likes or dis- 
likes. But where the handling of specific 
studies is left to administrators certain 


misgivings arise. Anthropologists cannot- 
produce data automatically useful to 
government. (Chicago University Press 
1953 Page 178). Majumdar agree.s with 
Nadel that role of anthropologists should 
be collection of data, broad surveys 
advices to the administration, and if 
necessary', handling the material. 

Majumdar is correct when he says that 
in India anthropologists arc in a tight 
corner, as they are not given scope to 
handle the date they gather. We are 
not quite fortunate like Barnett, and the 
innumerable distinct anthropologisits in 
U.S.A. Trust Territories to get involved 
in direct administration of the communi- 
ties we have surveyed and advised modus 
operandi of their welfare. Take the case 
of anthropologists employed in Govern- 
ments. They are called upon to say 
whether particular community deserves 
to be included among Scheduled Castes 
orScheduleds Tribes. The determination 
of the social status of a community has 
quite a good deal of significance. Indian 
Constitution has guaranteed privileges 
for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
in service and education. Those are 
tempting for any group particularly for 
the sophisticated crosssection of the 
group. Therefore there are a large 
number of representations of certain 
groups to be included in one or the other 
category. The status, therefore, can be 
determined through investigation into 
the socio-cultural background of the 
group, its economic level and educational 
standard. This may seem not very 
important on the face of it and a quick 
answer is soughtfrom the anthropologists. 
But without proper survey the answer 
can hardly -be found. Coming now to 
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tlie advices on appropriate welfare 
measures for tribes or groups, it is 
necessary to emphasise that there must 
be adequate data available for concrete 
enunciation. Tribes vary widely in their 
background and traditions. Sections 
of tribes may also vary, and the same 
tribe may show variation on the basis of 
geography and topography and stimulus 
for change. Hence quick advices may be 
based on conjectures, which may ruin 
the prestige of the discipline. A point 
here arises whether an anthropologist 
can do more to solve problems than a 
seasoned administrator, who has remain- 
ed in an area for a fairly long time. The 
experiences of the latter are certainly 
very valuable and can qualify him to 
plan for the people in his charge. But 
an anthropologist with his training to 
understand value judgments, culture as 
an integrated whole will certainly be 
able to visualise the problems not only 
on a short range basis but also on a long 
term measure. Our difficulty has been 
that whenever we plan for a people we 
plan from above. Hence the schemes 
mostly do not catch the imagination of 
the people. Their impact is not felt. We 
do not survey before launching a scheme 
but think of survey after certain latent 
lacunae become patent. Therefore, it 
turns to be cart before the horse. 

Government of India have been 
liberally providing funds for the welfare 
•of Backward Classes. While sanctioning 
funds, immediate goals are taken into 
consideration. The result has been 
this that resettlement of tribes in the 
colonies have not yielded any increase 
in standard of living of the settlers. 
Shifting cultivation with complementary 


factor of soil erosion is still going oii 
extensively. Very often the settlers if 
they arc from among the primitive tribes 
find the new environment uncongenial 
and run away to mountain abodes. Their 
prejudices and beliefs are not taken into 
account while trying to settle them. 
Colonisation is thought of as a purely 
administrative measure. In manj^ of our 
colonies, partially assimilated or fully 
assimilated tribes are settled. Adminis- 
trators say that they are not difficult to 
handle and are anxious to avail the 
opportunities. But primitive tribes are 
a wretched idle lot, pine for hill cultiva- 
tion and want to run away at the 
slightest provocation. Thereby, we 
can publish that we have settled 
so many hundred families in the 
country, but we have not touched even 
the fringe of curbing shifting cultivation. 
If the potentialities of the tribes in their 
moorings be surveyed, we would not 
insist on colonisation of all the tribes on 
one master plan. Anthropologists 
associated with administration could 
therefore point out through investiga- 
tion the desirability of a programme. 

The knotty problem of tribal educa- 
tion has already taken quite a gooddeal of 
time of our educationists, social workers 
and administrators. We are introducing 
different education systems at different 
•times in different States. We have not 
categorically rejected or approved prevail- 
ing general education for the tribals. 
Our difficulty is, whenever we introduce 
a system of education among a particular 
tribe we do not take into account the 
traditional method of education 
indigenous to the tribe. ^ Therefore, we 
fail to get results. The Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs, U.S.A. in its education division 
has made use of cultures, languages, art, 
history and acculturation of the American 
Indians. Anthropologists with linguists 
and psychologists can be useful in an 
identical manner in our country to evolve 
a pragmatic pattern of education for the 
tribals in different areas, taking into 
consideration inter and intra tribal 
variations. 


There is difference of opinion whether 
anthropologists may remain in advisory 
capacity or enter into administration. 
Much can be said on both the sides. 
But I think if anthropological knowledge 
can be seriously considered by the 
administration, the anthropologists with- 
in, must be fully involved in the 
administration. In India although anthro- 
pological knowledge is being given 
importance, the advices given by the 
anthropologists are not accepted. A 
common grievance is that anthropologists 
will need investigation, survey, check 
and rccheck which delay formulation of 
policy. But should we prefer to travel 
in darkness and get way-laid or should 
we try to search for a light and protec- 
tion, and travel in safety ? The method 
of the scientists is experimentation, 
observation and inference. No scientist 
can forego anyone of the stages to 
advance his opinion. Hence anthro- 
pologists cannot solve problems with 
a magic wand which administrators 
might have taken years to visualise. The 
task of the anthropologist becomes 
doubly complicated due to the fact that 
he has no demarcated laboratory. The 
vast expanse of society and diversities in 
it are his laboratory. His objects are 
human- beings. The inter-relationship 


of rational beings arc complicated. 
Hence his tools arc bound to be flexible. 
Situations also change at a very rapid 
rate. New innovations may radically 
alter the values and pattern of a society. 
Even within a short time he has to 
take stock of abnormal situations. For 
instance, setting up of a Steel Plant at 
Rourkclla in a backward tribal area, has 
altered the configuration of the tribal 
culture in that area. New values have 
been adopted, and cultural bases are 
widened to adjust to the changes. There 
arc multiplicity of new problems, un- 
foreseen before. There may be many 
other elements. Similarly, Dandakaranya 
Project in a very backward area of Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh is bound to shake 
entire background of the tribes. In that 
area there arc very primitive tribes like 
Bonda, Koya, Dangria Kondh, Maria, 
Muria and Lanjia Saora. Now sophisti- 
cated Bengalis will come to live there. 
New roads, industries, railway lines and 
mines will open up the area to consider- 
able outside contact. It will not be an 
easy task for the administration to 
maintain social and economic balance, 
^d adjustment of the diverse elements. 
Here anthropologists can help the tribes 
or play significant role in administration 
of development programmes. But they 
have to survey and investigate the area 


to shoulder this responsibility. 

sidJ,^?' for serious con- 

made oT ^ synthesis can be 

made of anthropological knowledge and 
administrative experience. WithSiHt 
^^'^^^Pologists wUl no; 
AntSopologbtTwillV''^ 

t^oiogists will complain that their 
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painstaking efforts are not utilised, and 
administrators will complain that anthro- 
pologists are not capable of delivering 
goods in time. Each State may there- 
fore appoint a State anthropologist under 
the State Development Commissioner. 
He may be assisted by a psychologist, 
economist and linguist. He will be 
both adviser, consultant and executive. 
He will attend all development boards 
at the State level. He need be tolerated 
and assigned definite functions. He may 
have some say in the State Planning. We 
have now recognised district as the unit 
of development. Therefore, in pre- 
dominantly tribal districts there will 
be District Anthropologist, who will 
try to solve immediate problems for the 
District Magistrate. He, of course, will 
work under the guidance of the State 
Anthropologist. He will attend the 
Development Committees at the district 
level. In this way anthropologists can 
directly participate and get involved in 
administration. 

Another important function of the 
State Anthropologist will be to organise 
training and refresher courses for the 
tribal welfare workers and Village Level 
Workers under the Community Develop- 
ment, It is widely felt that public servants 
.in tribal areas are to be trained to under- 
stand the implications of the tribal life. 
Such training will enable the workers of 
the Multi-purpose Blocks to carry out 
their onus to utmost satisfaction. 

The third function ofthe State Anthro- 
pologist may be evaluation of various 
development measures. At present 
there is no such programme for the 
-State Research Bodies. Research Bodies 
upder the control of the Welfare 


Department cannot do justice, if they 
are entrusted with this work. Evaluation 
is unfortunately taken as coterminous to 
criticism. A subordinate of a Depart- 
ment finds it difficult to be frank in his 
report which may bring antagonism, 
with his superiors and colleagues. Hence 
evaluation of schemes may preferably 
be done by an agency not under the 
control of the Welfare Departments. 
The State Anthropologist under the 
Development Commissioner can dischar- 
ge this function in a better way. The 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes may also set up an 
agency under his control for this purpose. 
To expect his Regional Assistant Com- 
missioners to perform this part is too 
ambitious. Firstly, many of them are 
not technically qualified for this work. 
Secondly, their jurisdictions are so vast 
that they can hardly concentrate on any 
particular scheme in any particular 
region. Further they are not in the know 
of the mechanism, specific to a State 
administration, and their intrusion may 
not be appreciated on all occasions. 
Evaluation may be facilitated when 
another study is going on simultaneously 
in an area. Hence the State Anthro- 
pologist with his district counterparts 
and assistants can form an agency, whose 
findings may also be available to the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. This conference will 
add impetus to anthropology and its 
application to tribal welfare, if these 
aspects are clearly defined and Govern- 
ments are recommended to give serious 
consideration to the- problems, and 
evolve definite policy towards the role 
of anthropology in administration. 
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gfk ^"t % ^ ^Ffi^gn: 

ql^^r, 2?a? mTi tjw^n ^ q?c 

1 cR 3ira gn^Ti^ 'k gn; niora^q 
am a^^ai ^ n aqra «m 
fa^iw ^ 3a ^iii a aa 

mala aa?ar?fi m fo: ^^la am aiais^a 
ai^al a a\ ara ^ ^ i 

a/aa asl 

?a fmsi^ 5Ei la aa araia a^rar a 
aaaR ^ ^ ^a, aaia aaaif m a^-7R 

m fafipi sfaR, am a^aRt ^ 1^ 

^aif 5ja araa feiR m fa^^H ?! ^- 
asi araa l?rrfms{ m ?raa-wi wra a&- 
fear 1 ar^ aara; araa Ijrrfaai I ca 
aa) flarrci a am^ia i\ aarfaa; ^lal a 
a^^Oa I araa aaifa^ air ^a m 
aiSR sra ^^praa aat aai^ (Survey) 
% aiiar aa amr^ ^rI a; feq fq^ 
al %, lat^ araa faaia % faan<: % raa g 
ara^ a ^Tfar^ aaa aar mm aaa Ir 
al ar^ 3a% fell aaai ai am it I ggcr 
5i| 1 araa ^ laait ap a faaara araa 
larfaar ^nfiM a a?iil ap a %!a am 
’^laan % ma, aa aialq ifim a 
mamfe?s araa tiata m a^ a.t saqnar i 
aa atm I araa aarfera; fearl ^si ^ 
"aaaaa ferr am JRras: ai^ir^a giq^ 
fernai-araarfmr Pam i “?sa 
(?s.v5.) % ir^ fitrr c5a ataia ^aar^ mg 
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qi^r |l I ggqr qgr Rqrgr 1 1 gRg % gs- 
qfg ^ gRglq gg gira gqq gq, gqr mu? gg 
girg grgq gigrfgq qrqiqj g'RiRi % 
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^ qra =q^ ?;Ci 1 1 ?[q?g?; ?k g^qsKl 
^gn?fl ?iq % g;qqi <pf ijj-qfq qj^q | 
gg% ?iqig oqq q;[ ;qf^ ^ I 

q^?ig g;q g q^qrg ?iq?g?: q^giq qq 
qira gq? m % gq-gqiqig jq|, gqf 
a?jqg: % tj;? ?q 5 gqiq gqq; | | 3 ^^;) {^-j| 


^liqgr % qfgq ^(ig-^ jq 

it I, 5II Z'l -‘(qgq (qqq-g qrat» q g» 
t I Q;? qrgq fqgtg fqgfq qj g. 
5Rr ?;=qrag imr |, ^ 

%m\ agq qqq 

=mq ?Rr I I g^,gj q;,^ ^ ^ 
mx iq%q g^R q^f | , 

(R 

gq gtfgqf m -ggqisi | , 

^ ^aafqg gg qggq, % 
qtq q: ggi^g graj- . 


% faiqg 5 ^ q^gj (^ qgf^q^ ^j'qM (T^f- 
r?gT qgr qq:^^ ggr gg gralq ggr 
% gqrqra q 1 1 ), ggr ??grqi q?gi tR 
^R-gigl %qi q 5 r^ qi^ f^q qiggigf} % 
?I qR gfg qq I I ^ fqqtq ^- 
ar3Tf % 5 T^q, giqqgr fqgrg % q:i^ ^ gi^ 
g: ra^ I, gfq qjq ^'{ q 

q'l igsr, gg ?qReq, fjiq qqr %gt lg fgfqvr 

g^sT^ CRI ggr^g fq,^ 51lt | I fqtiq 
3ragd q^ |g\ q^ggn^ 5 ;^ q!^qr qi^- 

^ g5I[| ^ qf gq;3I giqRgjg! 

^R-g g?;q:R % iqpq;q fqqjqf jj qnqqR^ 
g^f ?I tj;q:iq:^qj q |7 |- | 

gNiqo^_ 5jq ^ 

^igra, ^igirgi qR\ ^'jsjq % 5iq 
^ife ggr gosq" gqf gqj^j- q|rf^qf gqf jjc^q- 

lg q^ g-gg^fr # ajq q) ^ 1 1 ^ 

q< g??T^| gqn^fi %p-^q qgjrpQ ^ qt 
^fg iq^igi t | q^ qs^Rj qi?qqq^j qjqqf 
g^ giqqg g-^,q,t 

q^ qqr ?gfe ^ ^ 

=q5TI% H, [ejq r?r^ gqr %qq; fgp; % I 

?q '-r. ?^Frr q 

gt =5^ ??|r q:^ 1 1 

% fgqjgq! gqj ^gfqj^f % gj^nq 

g??K ^ q^qj ^ 

™ ^ ^ %^q g^qq^ g^Rr qjggif^ mi 
^ifqq; |; 5 ^^^^ | ^ ^ 

^ grafgfqq} ^ | , q,^(%q; gq 

gigq; q^fqqiroj %^q gqf gpjq 
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^ it^ qrtt ^[?ir % ?t«ir 35if^ 
^ siifcf ^i?i ^pfg^if-gci 

^[RrI % ^ fqq^ ^r 1 1 

q^qnir 5i;ri ^Rfiq jt^rti 

^I’-II ^ siratq qftw iKt s^qciRfIq wqRi 

% ^FRspqf ciqr % Rflkl JH^T 

wr 1 1 ft'4R % ^3eR 5irrara1q rp^^ur 9?r 
q ^{o g55q I alg =qtsirt ^ragf^g sr- 
511 ^ 1 1 ?gq 5 i gpq gf'yq gf I ra ^gsirra 
giq^l grai (R ^rf^rei %gnF!r ^5^ ^ % 
gp?n?: ^ el I ^Rfr g^s 

^g g^yq # q5r gR% | w g'g^gr g|f 
R^'l =^R; fgq qwTig qsrf^rr^ q;r 
injcg ?:<ggr 1 1 ggq R^gl, g’-rr 

qjpqriir fq^rg % gf%q qigqr: Tg% ggrqfg, 
gqr gi^q 1 1 fg^ ggfq qf g ^ ii&i | 

gqf qrr^rg} ^grqrf ^st qrff^gl spgqrqr ^ 
^iqqjqf q f ^ ^Rg qq gq g 

wqg^ gif fqggi 1 1 

gggiraq qfig ggrf fggq ggrgq;, qr 
gq ggi^q; gqr ^ qfiq gfrq? I fr^r 

q q^fqr qNgug-^r % qi^gg gqr 1 1 

gr® sir % Tgeigg q fg qfrg ggrr w 
ggitg?; fqqqg ii ^ir 1 1 ?g% g^q q^tq, 
gggrrgqi gq?qrqff q^ ?:(qq g^q.r^ ^i 
g^ri ^ 1 . fqn? % gqgrg'iq g)qg gqr gg^i 
g5?% 'K qftg, qsRr, gqr gqqr q qrgrqq- 
q^ ^r fgqfqr qggr 1 1 gggrfg qnq g^r % 
qigifqqr qn%q (gq^gqi q^q^ .st^r fgt^g 


^r 1 1 i;g fgq^ qf^ % gpg^ 
^ g2?q t. fggq q;qr qrgq fggrg fqqig, 
Rir?: fq^qfqqir^q, qq; gqrg fqqrg, 
qggr tq?qf^r^q, ^ g?: g?;q;R) 
g^qrqfi % |, gqr gr?^ ?Rq;i5i % i rir g^:- 
qi?: sr^ rggsi fq-^ g^ ^qqiiR-^ qRq 1 ^- 
R^’r % qqqf q^ grq'r qt vqR ^grgr | gqr 
qrql q| qRR ^ qrg I r% qrgq r^r qg- 
qrg ferg q qqr gqrgi 1 1 

%/f q 

m gqi R|t^ ^tsq q g?:qiR gggtfgq! ^ 
qgrt % ra^ qqr qR | i:gqir iq 
fqiR ?r5q 5Rr qq^tr^g fqq^qff g fq^r 1 1 
ggqfi qrfqqg?: qtgqr^ gr qsiq^gg q^l gr ^ 

I g^i ^ 5 ^ 5 q qrgl q qisr gr g^ t, 
qqfqq; gqr r%^ gR-ql i qnfqq^ qqq q^qf 
% qrgrgg gfq q;r gggcsR, ^:S--^ri: fggrt 
% q^rq q| g#g % %q gqqT qri gfrqgr 
qR, gnCi ^ qqqr % %q qq s'gqrg, 
qR.g % grgr qq ^ggr qggg ^q;?:qf 
q?} g ^r qgf?. qrrg I | %^r giq?gl ^ggr^if 
% qrgrjlg, g^ tf gi qq ^g^r, ^ffg^ 
qr rqg^qr, ^gr-qrg qr ^g~r, sgq'i 
^grmg gqr gg grcfiq rg^ jr g’-qr-”'} 
giRiqff ^ ^g % fsjq ggr, gfiqvg f | 
fg qgfqq gqr giq^-ji ^gg-g} % 
qrgrq, grigiqsig r-sTj- gq- ^r.\w^ gg 
grfeq'i fqtiq gqgqqj q 1 '?;%^ ^rt 
gg gjggi ^ agrgr ‘^g : ’^n^r gqr fgwR 
% ?gRiq^g qRqi^'i q-i qsigr, gqr ?qrgi?g^ 
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qt5il q^rf^ c^i 

^RT ^^qr, t{3;-?l q;f ^‘^fj 

?[qraR( q:r ^iqr 

^ra, Siqinalq ^qf?lj % jqg.qg^p" 

fqqq 1 1 

^Jlii % q|a ^1 ^t5i;ifq 

m 3i4 I. mr^ 3?! 

^ ?igqqi 3R f?qi ^lai 1 1 

? W-'J .3 if ^;q 

?,;i^S,ooo ^^^J qt5iqr?TI% g;q7, 

aqr rit^i giq^vfi =^ gfiq-^ 

^ ^ % 3i5rtq, ^=t f^f I jj 

qqq?!^ ^ %siR3ff 

?iqr 55T ^', 

%oo,Vlsl3 5|) I 

'R fe: vY,ooo ^-j q-f 

^ ’l^r I ?l1^r qqf % qg K^ ^g;qg 

^!c, ^ ^ ' '■'^^RT 

if -qpt al qtSRi-qff % .:„^ ip 

7 J t%^I qqr I qr .3 q^r q, 

3 ?t<ji f%qr sir gqsqr 1 1 


«In^rfcf STfqf % gfJt I cTF 
qR ?q!|r sir g% 1 1 

^ifq qqr t{-€^ qqi gqr^r q^^qf 
qqr n?5f sg ri^ grqsra g^qrqff sqq^ 
sfqr qrsiqr grgq: q;q; q'l^gi % 
qqfqi grqi ij erg fq^rgr ^gr 1 1 f?T R^igr 
■71 =q^ q: r%^ qq 2 iq firOTfr 

y.j's^.voo qTjq qq q I ^g qpiigj % 

^am s) 2 Rrq 2 ?; g fq^iq.T 

^i’^r 5? iRTfq ^ g-^-j % 

TriV 

qiK ^ gq =jf| sqrf^jqj 5 ,;^ 

5,R:r qi gr 1 1 ^ ij siggrigq 
OR ^ffqqi 5) jj-q^p 

Pl^iq m cll^ I I -qr rq.:j:^ 

'■-qisr ^ sqr5f ^p 1 ^ 

'ira 51 gq ,r|r ^^.p 

^ ^qrr.gqRt % g^P ^^^p^ 

3ir^,Ct I I rqqRj it fg^ g^gpgp^ 

m?l g qar ^^qgp If'^jpp^.pjgp^ ^J^p 

l?^'^'^^^fra^'Jrqiqc<aq' sq 

I 


^r qf^r r.i)g ^p^ 
Z^\ fqgR 

"T’ ^ ^ 5nft.,W ,-| 

I % ,pg'f ^ 

'T^ 3^ ^ I , ft,,, ^ 

^r :q,5gt I 


^ qqiR q^qrg jqig(g.p.-,g ^ 

qitr qq graig ^^^p 

^3qrfgq,^-i ^ 

^ t qgRqrRfi gr^q q^gp I , 

'iqRqqqq^’s'lq; 
^ ^ir ll qgg uq; 

^ qqr ggrq 

^ ■«« I „ ^ 



f^qr I, qc ?Tqf*i gqiqqjr^ ^rcf ^ q qfcfl i 

afqr Hqrsi %qfl qq ‘^fir^ri q;r g«i 
qqf^^ q;f q^tq^rr^i sqR, qilr ^ =5rir 
sqqifRq; iTHq q^qra 

qi»Tl iql ^0 I ciqr R9% qqqrrqqf ^ 

95i:ra ^ %q % ^<qi ^rrcrr 1 1 q Rt'e 
qrqqr ii ■qtfeqi 1 1 ^ 3q% mm 

q?ra 5jfq qqr 3^% qlt^R qqr sqq^R; 
% ?Ri^ % gqR% q fq?qrq 1 1 3?i% 
fq^qq! o^q Tqq??;qi % qtrqqiR ^ % 
^ q^i q^q:Rl qqr 
q?qr?iT ^ qfq; qrq t g^ 
5qR[ q.'qr I l ^ ¥fo Ifg % fq q;qq m 
qp q?r qjq ^qiqf |, qq qf qrqq cci; 
q q:|^ I qraqq q <rglq qqqfqqj 
^qsq 3rr^ % qrfe ^ fe'R q;^ 

qig % ?q^ qtjf qq pqf^ci’; f^qr 1 1 
‘qrqsq qqqifq^’ % p % sqq^R % 
qq'i^ q^q qf^ra ?q p'fqlqr 
q^ql % ‘qrqr qqr qqn % 

qtq % q^q qiqi % ?:rqqfqq; ^^q 
q^rqqq qiF^qq q 1 1 

^ p qra ^ fq|R % qfiffq't q ?:p 
qr^l qqqrfqql q q^ q;qj %qiq q^qqq 
% qrq q;^:qr qrpr f i qqr qqrq 
%qq;, qlftqr q^rffqr qt qqqq ’jlq q^ qqr^ 
% q|q q?i-? 1 1 % 3^ qqqq ^fq 
fqf^% qqrqr qr^ | f% qpfl qq. 3qq:r 
qt^qi frqq §q^4), qqr fq^t m ^ 


5?qf ^ql ^ ^'t 

^ ^ qqqf ^ qw frar I, 3q^ §?:?r 

d q%q1 1 ?n:q;r?: ^ ?q ‘?rrt qfifeqf^ I 

qi^e'?^, qftqrCf ^ qqqq ^|q m qqfqr 
1 1 q^^i fqqq qRqnq q^rf?^ q^ 
qp ^q^qrq gwr 1 1 p^qf % q^qqq 
q qi qqr q^qr I q ^q f%q| q) 
q ql% qrq;^ qqqq q^ qqq % feq 
qqR qil 1 1 ^q? ^ ^ ?q P qq; ql 

I f% qf^ 3=1 q^qiR q)% 

^ q qqciq ^fq q?: qiq^ ‘§»q 
% ?;iq’ % qfq?qq qfr(?qf qR tt qr^ qsqi 
% qrq ^rqR q^ qrqr qrfqq; sf q?q;?: 
qq?^ I 

qiii?ql q? Ci t ^ ^rqql 

qq^ % sqq?: fqttq «irq ^ qi) 

I I y.® q5i(?^ qi; # q?q1f qq 
qjj^ sqq^i?: q ^rqr % 3qq m q^r =qqTqr 
I fqj q qql q? t f% q?[f?qi t sq^ 
(Riqqqq tqqiq ?qiq I, qqi 3q% 

^qqr qqr g? qiT 'k fqqw ^ 1 1 qq} 

5:Kr q^ q qq 

^qf ^ qqqrrqr ra q 'i^qi' qfk 
3iqjtq q^T 'scH qqr ^w ql^ % qrarqrqr 
^f-qr qCf =37^ ^ 3=1 qqqqr gfq q^ 
5ir^ q qH fq^ql l p 3=qd % w^qq, 
qfeqra qrtq'f ^ qqqqr ’ifq m ^iq qr% 
^i'qtqr qqqifaqt % q:^ ?qqiq % qi^ 
qqqjiqr, rqq% qrq q =qri^ 1 1 qq 
3=1 q? ^ qqr q^ q #T ‘qqr^’ 
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^ sin? ^ ^ 

% IqR 

q 3^1 ^lil % ^ 1 ^ 

% ii^l-:} ^ g4i ^ g^^fj fft {q^rr?^ 
vs sifeafi 33^»Tf % giRi5T 5jra q?: 

^ l^t r^t 1 ^ ^T Pfi si^r 
33^ {^i^ ft ^rqnt g?n I fR 

1 

51^ 5Tmt ^ 3^T^ 'ilf^ ftqra 

5>n3 % afe f3 cR? Jfir v?rq |, gt m 
'tR'i’R 3*3 ^^IRIT 33^1 % i{^ qi^^j 

633^ ’JP 33^ raR §?3qi^ llifl^ gf^g 
I ? ^t 5H R)ti| 333l[f3 3«i5 % 

3lf33i iJy^Rir?fl ^ 33% 4t(3'}i % 


^ 3T3 1 »7Rcr 4 3, 333?^'f 

%1 3?3^ % 3IH 3?: 33% 3IJt {33?W % 
^i3:fR %t ?T3^5I3r %i 31 Kfl | I ^ 
Q?B3R^q?:3k^R%%f%%3? %3T 

=31131 I fe, 3R3 3 333lf3 3:^331 %t 
=^33r3it 3 3? 3:3; 3|3 ^3135 #<3^33 
I I 3B3 3 ^ 33TI3ir 3| ^^^1% % 
qqr fq.^ 3% I f%, f%3 3fn: 3331 ^ 
% ?33 f33k3I % ?Tr33K m 3^^; 3133r?Tt 
^ ft 31^3 W I I 333 33 33r I 33f% 
S33?TR? 3133 f3gi3 33313 3R#I f?3fe 
3 333lf33f m 31331311 % 1%% 31331 
fqfotS ?3I3 331 1, 331 ?3 3T3% f33Rl %t 
sqqflksR 33 3 ^ 1 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ECONOMIC BETTERMENT 

OF THE TRIBALS 
by 

Ambalal Vyas. 


Amongst civilized countries the per 
capita income of Indians is the lowest, 
and amongst Indians the per capita 
income as well as the general standard 
of living of the Tribals is decidedly the 
lowest. While making this categorical 
statement we have to c.\clude a few 
Gond and Bhil Rajas and Jamindars 
from the list of 2 crores of tribals in 
India. Though the tribals live isolated 
in hills and forests in different parts of 
India and speak different dialects and 
languages, their ways of life, their likes 
and dislikes everj' where are same or 
similar. In each area they are at different 
stages of civilisation and culture. Some 
are more primitive and some are less; 
some have become partly acculturised 
and in some there are tiow no traces of 
primitiveness left and have become like 
other backward class people. 

Economically the tribals in Orissa 
can be placed in different categories 
according to their occupations and 
means of livelihood. Those living on 
mere hunting and on fruits, roots and 
leaves of forest trees alone are very rare. 
A small percentage live only on forests, 
by selling forest products like grass, 
bamboo, fuel, timber, lac, gums, tusser 
cocoons, honey, and wax; an equal 
number live only on different kinds of 
labour, in forests, fields, tea and coffee 
gardens, factories, mills and mines. But 


majority of them now live on some kind 
of agriculture, settled or shifting, but 
supplemented for sometime of the year, 
more or less by other different kinds of 
activities mentioned above. Those who 
live on agriculture alone may be hardly 
20 per cent. The number of Govern- 
ment servants of all categories, and of 
those employed by District Boards and 
Municipalities may not be more than 
12,000. But this number is bound to 
increase with the spread of education. 
In Orissa 20 per cent of posts are reserv- 
ed for them, but for posts other than 
class IV, qualified tribal candidates are 
not available in sufficient numbers. 

Amongst the 30 lacs of tribals in 
Orissa about whom I can speak with 
some greater accuracy, the number of 
those who live on agriculture alone may 
be roughly four lacs or approximately 
one lac families. About 16 lacs or 4 lacs 
of tribal families live partly on agricul- 
ture and partly on some kind of labour 
either in the fields, forests, factories or 
mines. Approximately 10 lacs or 2-5 
lac families are only day labourers. The 
agriculture practised by the 16 lacs is 
partly settled and partly axe cultivation 
or ‘Podu chas’ wherein valuable forest 
trees are indiscriminately cut down, 
burnt and in the ‘ ashes some cereals, 
pulses or turmeric are grown. For two 
or three years crops in this kind of 
181 
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cultivation have a luxuriant growth 
because of natural manures and destruc- 
tion of weeds and pest insects by fire. 

These 20 lacs of acriculturist tribah 
or approximately o lacs of agriculturist 
tribal families are, now, after the aboli- 
tion of Zamindari system and after the 
Rajas have been deprived of their hingly 
powers, either big or small land holders 
or peramanent tenants or both. Only a 
small number amongst them may be 
tenants-at-will. 


Tromthe All India Labour Inquiry 
figures it appears that out of 70 per cent 
of the total population living broadly on 
agriculture in India 4G-9 per cent are 
owner cultivators, 8-S per cent arc tenant 
cultivators and the rest arc agricultural 
labourers. In Orissa the percentage 
living on agriculture is higher, broadly 
it may be 80 per cent. The all-India 
figure for the size of average holding 
per family is 7-5 acres but in East India 
it is 4-5 acres Seventeen pet cent of the 
holdings in India are below one acre- 
21 per cent are between one and 2..-, acres 
and 21 per cent are between 2-5 and 6 
acres. In Orjssa 80 per cent of holdings 
are less than 5 acres in size. Percentages 
for the ribals may not be very much 

big landholders amongst the tribals 
may be very small 

All these holdings are uneconomic 
holdings and without some subsidiary 
occupation can not assure even Zl 
square meals a day to the f 
members of the landholders all the^yew 

round. At present in Orissa the Wbal 

hve on mango fruits and mam.o 

3ack fruit and their seeds.:n7oVMr’ 


flow'crs for nearly f’our months in a 
year. 


Hunger for land amongst th-e tribals 
is increasing day by day and after 10 
years it will be difficult, almost impossi- 
ble, to cope up with their demand for 
new lands. Many forests which had so 
far remained unreserved in Orissa and 
which were open to the tribals for 
‘Podu’ or shifting cultivation arc 
gradually being reserved for timber, 
rains and for prevention of floods and 
soil erosion, and now the scope for shift- 
ing cultivation is being minimised. 
Population is increasing and as a result 
per capita cultivated land is decreasing. 
The following figures are revealing ; — 


Census 


Year 


»» 

>1 




year 

Area of cultivated land 
per capita 

in cents in acres 

1891 

109 cents 

or 

1-09 acres 

1901 

103 

ft 

1-03 

1911 

109 „ 

ft 

1-09 „ 

1921 

111 

ft 

ITl „ 

1931 

104 ., 

ft 

1*04 „ 

1941 

94 .. 

•f 

•94 „ 

1951 

84 „ 

9f 

•84 „ 


— *s./n.o aie ueing maae to 
f ring under cultivation all cultivable 
waste lands but under the circumstances 
arrate above unless the tribals take 
to settled and intensive forms of agri- 
grow more cash crops also, 
^ onds in Phulbani are growing 
•“'r™ it would bo Sfficul.! 

contp"^,? ^kem to live a decent 

standa A rre' improving their 

° which is the lowest, they 

above intensive 
ton, growing of vegetables and 
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fruit trees, they will have to be given 
some supplementary means of livelihood. 
They will have to be persuaded to keep 
cows and buffaloes for rearing draught 
animals and dairy farming, sheep and 
goats for^ meat 1^' and wool, improved 
varieties of poultry for eggs, and learn 
some subsidiary cottage industries also. 
Those who are settled agriculturists 
should be persuaded to take up spinning 
on the Ambar Gharkha. Along with 
this an urge for better living and for 
improvement of living standards will 
have to be created and inculcated 
amongst the coming generations of the 
tribals. 

Unless their sources of income are 
developed and expanded and unless their 
exploitation by Zamindars, Sahukars, 
forest contractors, and petty Govern- 
ment servants is stopped, there is no 
chance of bettering their lot. By organis- 
ing different kinds of co-operative 
societies manned by properly trained 
and sympathetic personnel only this 
stupendous task can be accomplished. 
Multipurpose Co-operative Societies have 
been started in tribal areas in all States 
including Orissa, but most of these are 
not working well. Forest Co-operatives 
also have been started and are showing 
good results whenever these societies 
have been sponsored by experienced 
non-official agencies and have got the 
guidance of honest and efficient workers. 
If left to unsympathetic Government 
agencies they will work on paper only 
and the benefits if any will not reach 
the tribals. Educated tribal youths 
should be trained to undertake the 
responsibilities of succssfully running 
these societies. Grain golas have been 


started in many States. If properly 
worked out, they would prove very useful 
and stop a large part of the exploitation 
which the tribals are experiencing in 
their dealings with sahukars for loans of 
grain for food in lean months and for 
seeds. The progress of Grain golas in 
Bibar was appreciated and praised by 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in his reports. 
I happened to visit one such Grain gola 
near Ranchi two months back. But on 
enquiry from the Thana Officer, I was 
sorry to find that while about 2,300 
maunds of paddy were loaned out three 
or four years back this year’s stock for 
loaning had dwindled to about 237 
maunds. Paddy loaned is not fully 
realised back each year and some paddy 
though realised is not credited. I do 
not draw any generalisations from this 
one particular example. But if this kind 
of work is done at many places the whole 
scheme would go to dogs. In Orissa 
large sums have been sanctioned for 
starting Grain golas but in many cases 
56-57 Grain gola buildings in tribal areas 
are still being constructed by the Block 
Development Officers. In some cases 
though the buildings were ready, paddy 
could not be purchased and stored for 
loaning as the market rates were higher 
than the rates prescribed by Govern- 
ment for making purchases. If the whole 
Government machinery does not become 
welfare — minded, alert and efficient, the 
welfare schemes can not bear the desired 
fruits. 

Prohibition is another thing which 
will have to be enforced sooner or later 
if the economic condition of the tribals 
is to be improved. A substantial portion 
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of their income is wasted on liquor, and 
the moral degradation that heavy drink- 
ing habit entails can not be calculated 
in coins of silver or gold. Social service 
organisations should create the atmos- 
phere by propaganda and personal 
contacts for the State Governments to 
enforce prohibition even at the cost of 
heavy loss to the treasury. 


States and Central Governments are 
spending vast sums of money for reha- 
bilitation for colonies, for healthy and 
better living facilities hke education, 
drinking water wells, tanks, roads, houses 
and dispensaries, and for the improve- 
ment of the economic condition of the 
Tribals. Satisfactory progress has been 
achieved in many respects but in the 
economic field the Government machi- 
nery has not borne the expected results, 
Government OfiScers including the Block 
De%'elopment Officers who are keymen 
and are being considered the corner 
stones of the whole development edifice 
have, in my personal opinion, miserably- 
failed in enthusing the people for better 


living, and in ushering in an era of 
economic betterment in tribal areas as 
well as in other rural areas. Perhaps they 
arc temperamentally unfit and unsuited 
for this kind of economic improvement 
work. It would be better if schemes 
like houses, roads, wells, tanks, and 
minor irrigation projects only arc left in 
charge of the Block Development Offi- 
cers. All schemes regarding economic 
betterment of the tribals and ofotlicr 
niral people should be entrusted to 
Khadi and Village Industries Board or to 
experienced non-official organisations 
hke .Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh- 
Their approach is different but more 
practical and they would create greater 
popular interest and supportfor economic 
schemes like Ambar Charakha, weaving, 
Tadgud, oil press (Ghnni) and hand- 
pounding of rice which would give w-ages 
to thousands of unemployed or semi- 
employed tribals and rural people. 
Intensive development schemes of Khadi 
Commission arc showing belter results 
though the progress in the beginning 
may appear slow. 


the land; problem 


OF THE NILGIRI TRIBES 

by 


o. iNarasimhan. 

Introduction : In iKo . 

""any '"primUive habits and way 

tribes (Adimjati or Adivasis). In and t' °'^'y attracted the atten 

Si rr of Hifi S ^ have actuall 

Stations m India, there live about 2 T1 -Iniost ever 

«00 University and Anthropologist in mo= 
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parts of the world. There are many 
other tribes, who have lived on these 
hills from time inmemorial. 

Who is it that should be called a 
primitive tribal ? Are we not Adivasis 
ourselves ? Why should the queer name 
be foisted on a particular section of 
human society ? Are there not such 
societies in other parts of the world ? Is 
there any unitary character in such socie- 
ties all over the world ? 

These societies present certain broad 
differences of technologic social struc- 
ture and organisation from the types of 
societies, we ordinarily think of as civili- 
zed. There are no cultural yardsticks, 
by which one could measure the pro- 
gress of a society and term them as 
primitive or advanced. Broadly speak- 
ing, we might call primitive all the 
tribes that make little or no provision 
for the unproductive days and have no 
use for writing. Many of us know of 
the savages who gorge themselves or 
fast. The Irulas and Kurumbas of 
the Nilgiris would feast on the numerous 
tubers, I'oots ' and fruits during the 
seasons, when they are available in 
abundance and would not go for any 
work for any thing. They do not mind 
fasting when they do not get any food. 
They go for work only for three days 
in the week just to tide over. It is curious 
to note that in spite of receiving the 
influx of so many diverse races and 
nations through ages in successive waves, 
the tribal art and culture have remained 
rather static and crude. Each wave 
receded in turn, leaving comparatively 
little mark on the tribal population. Of 
late, a sense of security is developing in 
the minds of these people and they are 


in a stage of transition. Now that they 
are free from fear and insecurity and 
that the Government are taking all 
measures to educate them freely and 
making all provisions for their socio- 
economic development, they are sure to 
pass by natural impulse, towards the 
understanding and embellishment of 
life. 


The Nilgiri Tribes: The tribes of 
the Nilgiris are : — 


(1) Todas called Thodhuvar, (2) Kota 
called Kov-makkal, (3) Irula, (4) Kurumba 
(5) Paniya, (6) Kattu Naikan, and 
(7) Kasaba. Kasabas are not very much 
different from the Irulars. Their 
population according to the 1951 census 
is as follows : — 


1. Todas 

2. Kotas 
S. Irulars 

4. Kurumbas 

5. Paniyas 
0. Kattunaikans 
7. Kasabas 


879 (Including 
1,272 converts) 
1,736 
2,173 
4,652 
940 
246 


Total 12,492 


The Nilgiri hills form a plateau at 
the junction of the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. The average elevation of the 
plateau is about 6,500 feet from the 
mean sea level. In the north, the plateau 
merges into Mysore and in the west into 
Malabar. In the south and south-east, 
the hills rise very abruptly from the 
adjoining plains of the Coimbatore Dis- 
trict.The Paniyas, Kasabas, Kattunaikans 
Kurumbas and Irulas live on the lower 
slopes up to an altitude of about 
4,000 ft. The Kotas generally live at 
altitudes between 4,000 and 6,000 feet, 

f 
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The Todas live mostly on the top of the 
plateau, above 0,000 feet The vholc 
plateau was divided by its or)S 5 inal inha- 
bitants into four tracts called , (1) Paran- 
ginad (The country of Ranga) in the 
cast, (2) Merkunad (Western country) in 
the west, (3) Todanad (country of the 
Todas) in the north and (4) Kundhanad 
also known as Nanjanad. The low 1\ mg 
areas formed a belt, where deadly forms 
of malaria were rampant This was the 
reason why the Milgiris Plateau and its 
inhabitants have been isolated from the 
people of the plains for a very long time. 
Most of the early explorers fell either 
victims to malaria or were forced to turn 
their backs to the hills with fever and 
emaciation. In the year 1822, John 
Sullivan, the then Cbliector of 
Coimbatore, Csucccssfully scaled up the 
plateau and discovered Ootacamund and 
the surrounding areas. With this 
discovery began the pressure on the land 
in the District. 


1. The Toda Land problem ; Tl 
Todas and the Kotas are peculiar to tl 
Nilgiris, for the like of them are m 
found in any other part of the countr 
The Todas ate purely a pastoral peop! 
They live on the produce of their hen 
of huge buffaloes and gifts of grains fro 
the other tribes. They were the lords 
the land. They differ in every aspe 
of life and manners from their neie 
boms. They are used to an arcadl 
fashion of life. Todas are lacto-vee 

amont 

the Todas and each clan diiided 
into hamlets called "Munds’. The 
munds were distributed all over 
scattered groups. Each mund wot 
consist of two to six semi-barrel shap 


huts belonging to the ’••amc number of 
families. They arc fairer and more well- 
built than any other tribe in the Kilgiris. 
Their build compares favourably with 
that of men from more advanced comm- 
unities in any other part of the country. 
They practiced the unusual customs of 
polyandry, buffalo sacrifice at funerals 
and infanticide. Their population remai- 
ned static because of this practice of 
infanticide and venereal disease. Infanti- 
cide was stopped by the inten’ention of 
the Government during the latter part of 
the last century. On rising in the morn- 
ing, the Toda would salute the Sun and 
let the buffaloes out of the pen, mill, 
them, churn the previous day’s milk and 
take the bufflaoes out for grazing on that 
seemingly endless carpet of grass-thc 
beautiful ‘’Downs”. The Toda would 
spend all the day with his buffaloes. 
The women arc confined to ordinary 
household work. They do some beauti- 
ful embroidery work. They are not 
allowed to have anything to do with 
milking or churning. Ivlilk and milk 
products provide the food for the tribe. 
The dairies in which milk is stored and 
churned are in fact, the temples of the 
tribe. The various operations in these 
dairies are considered sacred and reli- 
gious. These ceremonials are gone 
through amidst prayers for the health of 
the buffaloes and abundance of grazing 
and water. During the early part of the 
^ar, when the grass on these moorish 
Downs dries up due to frost, the Todas 
used to migrate into the Kundbas and 
return to.their homes when the Downs 

status 

^ p depended upon the number 

ut herds of buffaloes he possessed. The 
loda never believed in any exis 
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witkout the buffalo. Thus it would be 
clearly seen that the Todas were virtu- 
ally the lords of all the Downs on the 
Plateau, that vast green carpet of grass 
extending over miles and miles, dotted 
with sholas and Toda Munds. This 
vast arena where Nature appeared in all 
her best was called "Mazshard” or what 
was later on named the “Wenlocfe Downs”. 
This was the home of the Toda people 
for generations and centuries. The most 
important Munds, the sacred dairies 
(the dairies or temples) were in the 
Wenlock Downs. The Pykara river and 
the most imposing Mukurty peak were 
all -sacred to the Toda tribe. All the 
Downs around munds were the grazing 
grounds for their herds. The Wenlock 
Downs comprise about 20,000 acres of 
land. Some of the Toda clans lived in 
the other parts of the plateau outside 
the Wenlock Downs. These buffaloes 
do not thrive at lower elevations. Agri- 
culture was never the occupation of the 
Todas. The other tribes which cultivated 
the land paid the “Gudu” or gift of 
grain to the Todas. The Irulas and 
Kurumbas never paid any gudu to the 
Todas. 

In 1822, Sullivan, the then Collector 
of Coimbatore first entered Ootacamund. 
With him came the first European settle- 
ment in the way of rehabilitation of the 
sick and retired military officers of 
the East India Company. Sullivan 
himself bought land from the Todas 
paying them compensation. He built 
the first European. Bungalow. Many of 
the other Europeans also paid the Todas 
and got lands. The Government of the 
day readily recognized 'such transfers. 
The Todas’ title to the land was thus a 


recognized fact. The total extent of 
Todanad was about 217,000 acres. 

By about 1830, the Europeans were 
required to pay the Todas sixteen times 
the usual revenue assessment of com- 
pensation, for the lands they have hitherto 
enjoyed. In 1S31, the Government 
gave the settlers wastelands without 
paying any compensation to the Todas. 
In 1835, the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, recognized 
the Todas as the Jenmi and ordered 
payment of Rs. 150 as compensation for 
the land taken from them at Ootacam- 
und. The Court of Directors, again in 
1843, refused to recognize the prescrip- 
tive right of the Todas and ordered 
them to pasture their herds on payment 
of a nominal tax on the Government 
lands. The Government came forward 
with a plan for regularisation of the 
Toda holdings. Early European settlers 
were required to pay a quit rent of 
Rs. 3-5-0 per acre. By about 1863 waste 
land rules were framed and about two to 
three thousand acres were sold to 
European planters. The levy of grass 
was reduced fiom Re. 1 to annas eight 
only per acre. Lands taken for tea and 
firewood plantations were exempted 
from any levy for the first three or four 
years to encourage such plantings. 

The settlers were intefering with the 
Toda holdings and the Government 
were determined to secure the lands 
around the toda munds and also preserve 
the beauty of the “Downs”. Accordingly 
the Court of Directors held that the 
Todas should be secured from interfe- 
rence from the new settlers, in the 
enjoyment of their munds and spots 
appropriated for religious rites. As a 
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first step, Pattas were issued for three 
ballas or about ll-G acres around each 
mund. This was again raised by another 
9 ballas or about 34-38 acres around each 
mund on the express condition that 
neither it nor the forest on it should be 
alienated and that the land should only 
be used for pastoral purposes. 


remove firewood, and grass for their 
domestic requirements. They were 
also given special free permits to gather 
honey, wax. timber, bamboo, rattan and 
fibre to thatch their huts and temples- 
The Government were anxious to create 
an agricultural bias in the Todas. They 
directed, that crops like vegetables and 


Toda Patta Lands : Around each 
toda mund an area of about 12 ballas or 
about 45'84 acres were reserved for 
pastoral purposes. Special pattas granted 
for these people for these lands were 
called the Toda Pattas. The reservations 
were the inalienable property of the 
Toda community. The total extent of 
land under this head was 5,575 acres. 
The practice of leasing these lands to 
Badagas and others was checked by 
penal assessment on land so leased and 
cultivated. Much of the land was taken 


potato could be cultivated in these Toda 
patta lands on obtaining a special permit 
for the same. From 192G, onwards, the 
Government gave them all facilities and 
at least some of the Todas took full 
advantage and cultivated the lands them- 
selves. In 1955-50, the Government 
fell that if these people were made to 
settle down in small agricultural farms 
of their own, their social and economic 
conditions would improve. They were . 
even supplied with the necessary seeds 
and manure. 


from the Todas after paying them com- 
pensation called “Gudu” money. Accor- 
dingly Toda patta lands were reduced 
to about 2,795 acres. Out of this 2,795 
acres, 1,402 acres do not come within 
the Wenlock Downs. Only about 1,39.3 
acres come within the Wenlock Downs. 
The forest department prevented all en- 
croachment by others into these lands 
TheToda patta land was not Government 
land. The Government had a certain 
interest to see that these lands were not 
disposed of to outsiders. 

All the Toda patta lands were 
brought under the control of the Forest 
Department. By a G.O. the Todas 
were given exemption from the opera- 
. tion of the Madras Forest Act and were 
allowed in respect of their own patta 
lands, liberty to graze their own cattle 


In 195.1, an attempt was made to 
form an agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Society to enable them to get short-term 
loans. An amount of Rs. 1,000 was 
collected from them towards share 
capital. The Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies refused to register the same as 
the Cooperative Banks refused to advance 


ivtiiiu ranas as tney were 
not the un-encumbered property of the 
Todas. Naturally, the Todas applied tc 
the Government to assign Hhese Todi 
patta lands on a permanent . basis (Ryot 
wan asis). The Government were pre 
pared to assign 1,402 acres of Toda patt: 
lands outside the Wenlock Downs on ; 

ryotwari basis but refused to assign am 
and out of the 1.393 acres of Toda patt 
lands m the Wenlock Downs. Butth. 

IvtZ all b, 

icted and displaced from their vep 
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ancient homes, the Wenlock Downs — 
the land of their sturdy buffaloes — and 
refused to accept any assignment outside, 
unless and until they were assigned the 
Toda patta lands within the Wenlock 
Downs. They preferred to perish in their 
own homes to being forced to migrate to 
other places. Consequently the share 
amounts they contributed to the Society 
were refunded to them. They continued 
to stay on in the Wenlock Downs and 
cultivated about 518 acres of land. This 
was declared as ‘"‘unauthorised cultiva- 
tion". Thus the Toda patta lands neither 
belonged wholly to the Government 
nor to tlie Todas. If it really belonged 
to the Government, then such an un-au- 
thorised cultivation would have been 
declared as encroachment on Govern- 
ment land as being “Unauthorised 
cultivation”. 

In their deplorable plight, the Todas 
were not able to cultivate their own land 
by themselves. The Todas were accused 
of not cultivating their land themselves 
but leasing them to outsiders. They were 
not given any financial assistance. They 
were not ctiltivators by tradition. The 
co-operative movement was of no avail 
to them as the Cooperaive banks refused 
to finance the Todas because they had 
no absolute title over their lands. No 
sowcar would lend them any money as 
they had no land of their own to offer as 
security. The result was many of them 
leased their lands for a nominal value of 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per acre. Now let us 
examine as to what this costs the Toda 
or the Government : — 

About 536 acres have been leased 
this way. If, these had been leased by 


open auction each acre would easily fetch 
Rs. 200 


@ Rs. 200 per 
acre 536 acres 
would fetch ... 

Rs. 1,07,000 

By indiscrimi- 
nate leasing to 
get some ready 
cash at anything 
from Rs. 50 to 

Rs. 100 per acre 
the Todas get 
only 

Rs. 45,00U 

Loss per annum 

Rs. 62,000 

Loss by such 


indiscriminate 
leasing during 
the last 10 years 
(62,000x10) ... 

Rs. 620,000 

The lessee actuUy would 

earn much 

more than this amount. 

Thus if a 

cooperative was formed, the land comes 


under the absolute control of the Society 
and leasing of the land goes out of the 
picture. If only a cooperative had been 
formed earlier, about 6,20,000 rupees 
would have been saved during the past 10 
years. Of late the Government got an 
idea to preser\’e the Wenlock Downs as 
a national park. Soil conservation and 
preserv'ation of the Downs as catchment 
area for the Hydro electric project.have 
been agitating the mind of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Plantation Companies which were 
given permanent rights over the land 
in the Wenlock Downs are also taking to 
potato cultivation. But they do this, as 
they need not take annual permits to do 
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So. Recently about 120 acres of land, below what it should be. 


right with in the Wenlock Downs were 
assigned to political sufferers. I am 
given to understand that much of this 
land has been sold already. The total 
extent of land wanted by the Todas is 
only 1,393 acres out of about 29,000 acres 
in the Wenlock Downs. The Todas and 


Toda Population. 


Year. 

Population. 

1S71 

675 

1891 

7SG 

1901 

805 

19.51 
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their rounds with the huge herds of 
buffaloes form part and parcel of the 
beauty of the Downs. As said elsewhere 
they prefer extinction to rehabilitation 
on land elsewhere. The Government, 
more than once, assured them, that it 
was never their intention to evict them 
from the Downs. Today the Govern- 
ment have given them permission to 
cultivate 17.5 acres in the Wenlock 
Downs. It is my humble suggestion 
that a Cooperative Farming Society be 
formed for the purpose of bringing this 
plot under joint cultivation Soil conserva- 
tion measures must first be taken free of 
charge by the Government and the land 
handed over to the Society. An advance 
of at least Rs. 300 per acre should be 
given to the Society. The society 
could very easily bring the whole area 
under cultwation by the Todas for the 
Todas. This might be done as .a Pilot 
Scheme. If this is successful, then the 

of d.e Tod..p..a 

be brought under such a scheme. It is 
necessary to get expert opinion as to the 

possible consequences on the available 
catchment area for the Hydel Project in 

the vicinity. 

The land problem of the Todas is a 
burning question. Their - 

onlySfS 

ed almost static and there i,, u 
fcteSgions^wheu the nhfnte S 


1 he above figures go to show that the 
population of the Todas has remained 
almost static. For the 50 years* period 
between 1901 and 1951 the increase has 
been only 74. Prince Peter of Greece 
focussed the attention of the government 
on these people. It was discovered that 
venereal disease viz. Syphilis was 
rampant amongst the Tribe. This was 
responsible for absence of live-birfhs. 
At the instance of the Madras Goverh- 
ment, intensive mass treatment for this 
disease was done between 1952 and 1956. 
The result was that between 1954 and 1937 
there have been as many as 45 healthy 
children born. The total land with 
the Todas today hardly comes to about 
2 acres per capita. This is in spite of the 
wst area of land available around them. 
The need of the hour is re-orientation of 
t e life of the Todas. An immediate 
attempt should be made for the economic 
rehabilitation of the Todas on tbeir very 
omeland, the Mazshard or the Wenlock 
Uowns. Their problem should be con- 
si ered on a very different footing fro® 
ttJat of others who before, long, have 
merged with the common stream of life 
niore progressive people. They are 
a pro em race. There must be a glow 
T future in the hearts of the 

thp ^ ^ application of 

trfh Unlike any Other 

be 3 ^ hardy type and it would 

c amity to allow them to dwindle- 
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The Kota land P.roblem : The total 
number of Kotas today is only 1272. 
They are distributed in seven hamlets 
called Kotagiris or Kokaals. The seven 
hamlets are : — 

(1) Aggal Kotagiri, (2) Kilkolagiri, 
(3) Thiruchgadi Kotagiri, (4) Kollimalai 
Kotagiri, (5) Kundha Kotagiri, (6) Sholur 
Kotagiri and (7) Gudalur Kotagiri. The 
Kotas are very good artisans and 
musicians. They are also good agri- 
culturists and they cultivate their land. 
They rear cattle. The women work in 
the fields and besides household duties, 
help the men at the smithy. They arc 
industrious and tenacious in their habits. 
They are very good potters. This is one 
of the very few tribes in India from 
which not a single individual has 
embraced any other faith. Not a single 
Kota has been convicted in all history in 
any court of Law. 

The Kota hamlet of Aggal in Kota- 
giri was situated right in the centre of 
the town. With the advent of a very 
large number of immigrants, who inter- 
fered with the Kota way of life, true to 
the tradition of the Adivasi, the Kotas 
■had to flee or recede further down into 
an unhealthy valley where they had to 
build up a new hamlet. This happened 
in about 1905. Much of the land was for- 
feited to the Government and some sold. 
“Their economic plight is deplorable. 
Erom a survey of their food habits, I find 
they consume only a poorly nourishing 
type. The average weights vary between 
100 to. 130 lbs for the adults. The intake 
would be between 2,000 and 2,250 calories 
per capita per day. Protein and essential 
food factors are lacking. They have been 
living side by side with the Todas for 


ages and centuries. They have common 
religious ceremonies in which the Todas 
and the Kotas have each a duty to per- 
form. 

It is wrong to say that the Kotas are 
not cultivators. In a paper read before 
the 3rd All-India Tribal Conference at 
Jagdalpur, Sri Muthirulandi. the then 
Director of Harijan Welfare, Madras, 
in para 4 of the paper, said that the 
Kotas never cultivate lands. This is not 
correct. Of the two most ancient tribes 
of the Nilgiris, the Todas and the Kotas, 
the Kotas alone were agriculturists. 
During some of the common temple 
ceremonies when the Toda priests 
present ghee to the temple lamps and 
take in return grains as present from the 
Kotas, the way the- Todas bless the 
Kotas during such ceremonies ,is as 
follows : 

“May it be well, O ! two Kotas : 

May it be well 

May all the fields flourish and may 
there be rain (in plenty)”. 

Thus it would be seen that even the 
Todas recognized Kotas as cultivators. 

A German missionary by, name Metz 
wrote in his “Tribes inhabiting the 
Nilgiri Hills”, that the -Kotas were good 
cultivators. The book was written 
about 130 years back. 

All the land around theJKota hamlets, 
cultivable or otherwise, .forest or swamp 
included within the several nads, was 
practically at the disposal of the village 
elders. They took to the Bhurty or .the 
shifting system of cultivation, paying 
revenue only on the JBhurty .acreage 
cultivated, though .they enjoyed 
rights over very large tracts of land. 
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When the Government wanted to 
abolish the Bhurty system of cultiva- 
tion in 1864 and 1882 during the per- 
manent settlement in the Nilgiris, the 
Kotas alone, of all the tribes in the 
district, were given the ordinar>> Ryotw- 
ary pattas. Other tribes were given only 
Condition pattas. This was in recognition 
of the fact that the Kotas were capable 
of cultivating the lands. The Kotas are 
therefore good cultivators. 


peace loving people and observed the 
principle that, where land is available 
in and around the Kota villages for 
assignment, the claims of the Kotas were 
to be given preference, other things 
being equal. Forest land to the extent 
of at least 100 acres is available. A 
Farming Co-operative Society might be 
formed and the landless Kotas rehabili- 
tated there. There are over 100 landless 
Kota families. 


r Gudalur were deprived 

of all their lands during the latter part of 
the last century, when there was a great 
political uncertainty in that part of the 
Nilgins. The then ruler of the Wvanads 
refused to recognize the cession of the 
Wyanads, especially the Gudalur talul 
to the East India Company by the rulers 
of Mysore. The Kotas were also refused 
permission to remove clay for thS 

ThcKo.,, w t " Tr"!'"’- 

abouts of about 40 familio where- 

traceable. Today 0 “ 1 .b? f*" 
Gudalur a mined mornd withl 

or SIX houses where once stood 
with 150 houses Tf, ^ ^ ^ 

deprived of all their laiis!^ '^ere thus 

Many Kotas forfeited ^u ■ , 

the Government as they wtre unaw' 

pay the land revenue T , ^ ® 
mortgage or sell their l^d 
economic plight their 

their lands and during thlt'^^’ ^ cultivate 
don't have work in the fields'” 
carpentry and smithy woj 
ment their earnings. Tht C 


The Irulars : There are very many 
tribes, who live all along the lower slopes 
of the High Ranges of Travencore, the 
Palni hills, the Siruv'ani and Attapady 
valley of Malabar, Coimbatore and the 
i'^ilgiri hills. In Mathurai and the 
High Ranges these people are known as 
Muthuvans and Uralis. In the Attapady 
and Siruvani valley of Malabar, the 
Veihngiri and other hillslopes of 
^imbatore. and the foothills of the 
1 giri hills especially along the north 
ea^em and southern slopes, these 
^ibes arc known by the term Irulars. 

e present town of Coimbatore and 
its suburbs were once Irula territorj'. 
r ^ chieftain by name Kovan 

ounded the village called Puthur. 
Ihis later became Kovanputhur from 

Coim- 

Mvsff' influx of people from 

SsTk these 

and Sion the interior 

in adjoining hills. '‘Irul” 

their h T”"" darkness. They build 

-Srity”‘:fTh 

complexion It ' " 1 

this thaf tV, perhaps because of 

hat they rvere called Irulars. 

Imhrst\ 7?6 P°P“^®tion of 

’ ' The census figures for 
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the previous years show a slight increase 
or decrease from this figure. Such devi- 
ations are not mainly due to birth or 
death rates but also due to the periodic 
migrations of the tribes from place to 
place within the.se hills and those of 
Coimbatore. They are to a certain 
extent nomadic. The later Rulers of 
Mysore, conferred on some of the Irula 
families, the rights over the vast tracts 
in which they lived. The Irulars were 
authorised to collect land rent, a part of 
which had to be paid to the Mysore 
rulers. Some of the Irula families still 
have those copper pattas. The Districts 
of Salem, Coimbatore, Nilgiris and 
Thiruannamalai were handed over to the 
East India Company at the end of the 
Mysore Wars. Much of the lands 
occupied by the Irulars was taken over 
by the British Government and preserv- 
ed as Forest Reserves. Some land was 
given to the Irulars under the Condi- 
tional Assignment system. The main 
condition was that the land could not 
be sold or mortgaged to a non-Irula. 
Many Irulars live in the Government 
Reserve Forests. They are given small 
patches of land for cultivation purposes 
under an annual permit system. Irulars 
take to shifting cultivation. Some of 
these families in the Reserve Forests have 
been living in one and the same place 
for over a hundred years. The Irulars 
are good cultivators. Because of their 
poverty they have not been able to 
cultivate their lands properly. When 
the Government gave them lands, they 
were not given any financial assistance to 
take to any organised and orderly system 
of cultivation. The result was much 
of the land remained fallow. Wild fruit 
trees were allowed to grow naturally. 


They continued to depend for their food 
on the wild fruits, tuber, roots like 
yams etc. Only very small patches of 
lands were cultivated. At anyi rate the 
conditional assignment was ablej to 
prevent them from selling the lands. 

The climatic conditions in the places 
where the Irulars live are ideal for the 
natural and almost wild growth of all 
varieties of tropical and subtropical fruits 
like plantains, mango, guava, pome- 
granate, papaya, jack fruit, all varieties 
of citrus fruits and pineapples. The soil 
is also suited for the cultivation of Ragi, 
maize, and sweet potatoo in abundance. 
Leafy vegetables like Amaranth and 
Solanum grow very well. Yet the Irulars 
are very backward. They are unable to 
work even in their own lands. They 
suffer mostly from malnutrition. They 
have no stamina to stand physical strain 
for any appreciable length of time. 

About a thousand acres are under 
conditional assignment to the Irulars. 
A fairly large area of very fertile land 
is in the hands of the Government. 
Hundreds of acres of cultivable lands 
in the low lying plains along the south 
and south-eastern boundaries of the 
Nilgiris are also in the hands of the 
Government. In some of these areas 
even paddy could be cultivated. 
These lands could really be used to 
rehabilitate the Irulars, Kurumbas and 
Kasabas on a cooperative basis. There 
are many landless families. Nearly 6,000 
acres are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In many parts even pepper, cacao, 
pulses, cardamom and fruits could be 
cultivated. Rice is perhaps the only 
commodity that could not be grown in 
all the places, This might be the only 



staple -commodity that would have to be 
imported into the area. This is not 
peculiar to the Irulars alone. I feel that 
more attention should be paid to the 
cultivation of sweet potato as it alone 
might help in solving the problems of 
food scarcity in famine conditions. This 
however cannot replace the cereals wholly. 
Jack fruit, which grows almost wildly, is 
liked by the tribes and consumed in 
good quantities. The seeds are nutri- 
tious. They are in good demand from 
the Irulars and others. The yield is also 
considerable. The Irulars are in a stage 
of'transition. They are not so nomadic 
as before. Here is therefore a field in 
which a new society could be created. 
Social re-orientation in the life of the 
Irulars is quite possible. 

Financial aid to enable the Irulas to 
continue in their present methods of 
cultivation would only lead them to ruin 
and indebtedness. All the present evils 
would be perpetuated. Their food 
habits are crude. They will not prove 


to be good labourers if they are tgivcn 
any jobs. Already they go to w'ork only 
for three days in the week, whatever 
might be the v/age. The only way to 
rehabilitate them would be to settle 
them in lands and persuade them to take 
to organised methods of cultivation. 

The minimum requirement of land 
per family would be about five acres. 
Twenty families might be rehabilitated 
on a hundred acre plot on co-operative 
basis. Highly productive commercial 
crops in addition to the usual food crops 
should be cultivated. There must be a 
continuous production with perhaps 
brief spells of intervals. The main- 
tenance costs should ,be within the 
means of the grower. The grower 
should not be made to lose wages 
where he has the facility to earn. No 
single crop could satisfy the above 
conditions. Therefore only multiple crop 
cultivation should be taken to. The 
following scheme might be adopted with 
advantage on every five acre plot. 


Acreage 


Crops to be cultivated. 


Annual 

market 

value. 


Th= 

head per day for a t o ■ r ^ ^ ° ounces per 

3maunds. r 

47 maunds, 60 maund m available would be 

maunds would get @ Rs. 3-50 per maund. 


Rs. nP. 


300-00 


175-00 





Acreage 


Crops to be cultivated 


Rs. nR. 

1. Plantains. Average production per acre would be 112 

maunds. A wastage of 5 per cent say about B’O maunds 
should be allowed. Domestic consumption @ 2 ounces per 
head per day as per the calculations of the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee, for a year for a family of 3 units would be 
3"5 maunds. Allowing for wastage of 5 5 maunds, 166‘5 
maunds would fetch @ Rs, 12*50. a maund ... 1,318*75 

’ 1. Ragi (A staple Cereal). This would mostly ser\'e the 

domestic heeds. Average crop per acre would be about 
853 fts. Doirie'stic consumption as per the calculations of 
ihe Nutritional Advisory Committee would be 14 ounces per 
capita a' day. For a family of 3 units per year it would be 
^57 lbs. Thus there would be a deficit of about 104 ibs. But 
the cost of ragi if sold out would be ... lOo-OO 

Fruits (Oranges GO trees). Fruit trees such as orange would 
yield only after 7 years. After allowing for wastage and 
domestic consumption the earnings would be @ Rs. 12 per 
tree -• 720*00 

This plot should be used to build a house and growing a 
Kitchen garden only ... — — 

At least ohe man in the family going out for work in the 
neighbouring coffee or tea plantation could earn for 3 days 


iii the week @ Rs. 1*50 per day {For a year) ... 234*00 


Total earnings. 2,852*75 

Less for Ragi domestic consumption cost of 957 lbs. 118*00 

Cost of plantains for domestic consumption (3*5 maunds) ... 43*75 


Actual gross earnings ' 2,691 ‘00 



A modetately nutritious diet giving 
about 3,000 calories as per the calcula- 
tions of Dr. Aykroyd would cost Rs. 6 
per month. Dr. Aykroyd has also stated 
that a 25 per cent extra on this should be 


they fail then the land should be given 
to another landless family, which is a 
member of the co-operative. At present 
enough land is available for such an 
assignment. 


allowed for expenditure on such items 
as jaggery, sugar, condiments etc. 

(Dr. Aykroyd’s evidence before the 
Bombay Textile Enquiry Committee). 
Thus the total for one unit would be 
Rs. 6 plus Rs. 1‘50 '^Rs. I'SO. This was 
again based on calculations when the 
cost of living was at 100 points (pre-war 
base). So now with a cost of living index 
of say 350 points the cost of such a diet 
per month per one consumption unit in 
the family would be : — 

7-SOx^ =7-50 x3 6=Rs. 26-23. 

100 

Therefore @ Rs. 26-23 per unit the 
annual expenditure for an average family 
of 3 units would be 

Rs. 26-25 X3X 12= Rs. 945. 

Deducting this from the gross earnings ; 
Rs. 2,852-75-Rs. 945-00=Rs. 1,907-75. 

Thus an actual surplus of about 
Rs. 1,907-75 would be available. Even 
allowing 60 per cent for costs of culti- 
vation, repayment of debts, clothing and 
extras there could be an annual saving 
of not less than Rs. 1,907-75 minus 
Rs. l,138-75=Rs. 769-00. 

The crux of the problem is formation 
of Agricultural Co-operatives for each 
100 acre block. Where there are lands 
with the tribals themselves, the whole 
area should be redistributed in a 
rational way. Two years’ period should 
be allowed for each family to bring 
under cultivation all the five acres If 


KuTwmbas.— These people are also 
known as Kurumans. They live on the 
lower slopes of the Nilgiri plateau. 
There are proto types of these people in 
the Trichy, North Arcot, Cuddapah, 
Bellary and Anantapur Districts. Those 
people are called Kurubas. There ate 
four main divisions of the Kurumbas 
called : (I) Jenu Kurumba, (2j Mullu 
Kurumba, (3) Halu Kurumba and (4) the 
Billinje Kurumba. Of these the last one, 
the Billinje Kurumba is the magician 
type. The other Kurumbas arc 
afraid of these Billinje Kurumbas. Of 
all the tribes in the Nilgiris, the Kurum- 
bas are the most backward. Some of 
them, even today live in caves and 
natural shelters provided by boulders on 
the hill slopes. Tlrey are good agricul- 
turists. Their food habits and pattern of 
living are similar to those of the Irulars. 
Most of them live in the Government 
reserve forests. Some of them have been 

given condition patta lands. Their 

method of cultivation is very crude. 
They are very poor. Malnutrition is 
rampant. Their diet is of the minimum 
subsistence type. The average weight of 
the adult varies from 100 to about 
125 lbs. Their population is : — 

1891 3,966 

1901 4,083 

1931 2,773 

The difference in the figures is mainly 

due to their periodic migration from one 
district to another and also errors in the 
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rnethods of enumeration. The Kurumbas 
have become agriculture minded. Their 
land problem is almost similar to that of 
the Irulars. 

Kattimaikans. — There arc only about 
940 of them on the Nilgiris. They 
mostly live in the Gudalur taluk. They 
live in the interior of the Government 
Reserve Forests. Hence they could not 
cultivate as they liked. Though thej' 
resemble the Kurumbas more, they are 
different from them. They have no 
common deity. They do not have any 
common temples. The places they live 
in arc very fertile slopes. Coffee would 
yield more in those areas. They work in 
the neighbouring coffee plantations. 
Much of the land they live in are in 
Government hands. They might be 
rehabilitated on lands as the Irulars and 
the Kurumbas. 

Kdsabas. — The Kasabas are almost 
the same as the Irulars. They are good 
agriculturists. They live on the northern 
and eastern slopes of the Hilgiris. Their 
population is only about 246. Many 
live in the Reserves. They do not have 
much land of their own. They do not 
own ariy lands worth mentioning. They 
could also be rehabilitated on the same 
lines as the Irulars. 

Paniyars : The Paniyars are the 
largest of the jungle tribes of the 
Nilgiris. Unlike the Todas and the 
Kotas, the like of whom are not seen in 
any other part of the country, the 
Paniyars live in larger numbers in the 
adjoining District of Malabar. Their 
total population in 1961 was 41,500. In 
Malabar they number about 36,900. 
Their population on the Nilgiris was 


only 4,652. They live only in the Wya- 
nads. They are very much different 
from the other tribes of the Nilgiris. 
The Paniyais are really slaves bought and 
sold with the lands to which they are 
attached. They arc good cultivators. 
They work as labourers under the Gown- 
ders and Nayers of the Wyanads. Very 
few of them own any land. They live 
in the Gcnmi lands. The Co-operative 
movement and other progressive 
schemes have been of no avail to the 
Paniyas. They live a life of poverty. The 
soil of the lands they live in, is very 
fertile. During the south-west monsoon 
season the whole area gets heavy rain. 
Coffee, banana, all kinds of fruits, paddy 
and timber on the slopes grow very well. 
The Government must acquire land and 
settle the Paniyas on the land and 
encourage cooperative farming amongst 
the tribal people. Unlike the more 
progressive section of human society, 
the tribal people could not come forward 
with any share contribution to Co- 
operatives to any extent. Unless the 
Paniyas are properly rehabilitated, they 
arc sure to be an eye sore to all progre- 
ssive measures taken for the welfare of 
any community of men in the area. The 
Paniyars are not a very sturdy race of 
men. They suffer from malnutrition, 
malaria, and hookworm. Their average 
weight for adults ranges between 100 to 
1U5 ihs. The average calorific value of 
the food consumed is about 2,200. 

General. I. I have discussed at 
length the land problem of the tribes 
of the Nilgiris. The land problem is 
very intimately associated with the food 
problem. They could not be considered 
separately. Unless the land problem is 


«t 
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solved the question of self sufficiency 
recedes further away. Famine, pestilence 
and cultural backwardness are sure to 
play their full part in the life of a vast 
section of people. What is the use of 
the _ beauty of the land if the few people 
on it could not lead a life worth living ? 
The solution of the food problem i.s a 
fundamental factor in the re-orientation 
of the way of life of tribal people. This 
naturally merges into the broader aspects 
of agricultural, economic and social 
development Today, poverty, abject 
misery, a brooding pessimism Ind 
hunger have been accepted as almost 
inalienable aspects of life. A ranid 
scheme to improve the culture and 
education and a successful solution of 

he neissa^ry ant? '^7' 
ine necessary anthropological factors for 

? , primitive tribes that 

might be assimilited into the r ^ ^ 
stream of life of the ever^ 
human society. ^'Ivancing 

U* On the Niltrin.; tu 
population is only 12,548 ^0^7 
a comparatively small n, 1 
are Todas. They are a say 879 

hhe of whom afe 

of the world. Out of 
240 live on the Wenlock nf 
land problem of the othe^ 
converts is no problem . 
ancient homeland is the "U ^ l 
the Wenlock Downs , /^""^shard” or 
. have been made to create 7"^ 
bias in the Todas. Now thTt 
race IS becoming mom P"®^°ral 
agricultural minded thev ^7 

encouraged to take to e ^ be 

cultivation. It is ^ shar^7^"u j^mt 
to solve the land probC of 

about 240 


todas out of the crorcs and crores ot 
men and w'omcn in thi.s great country. . 
It is high lime the seriousness of the 
problem is realised, To displace them 
from their own horhes in the Downs ' 
mignt prove an irreparable wrong step 
taken in our attempts to bring about 

socio-economic development. 

approach, spirit . and 
Ciermination are required to solve, the 
tribal problem. After all. it is the 
sacred duty of our Government to 
me ude within their sphere of responsi- 

^°^'°'‘^t:onomic development, 
° Ptegress so far made is 

reiriur -able. But it still needs a change 
in tempo. All progressive measures and . 
c ernes should be implemented 'at . a 
rea er pace than hitherto attempted. The 
mo agricultural development should 

rill mcrease the actual pro- 

duction but n must also include the allot- 

Drnri ^ share of such an extra 

anri benefit of the weaker 

more needy sections of society^ 

amonJi^u”'^ hunger in the NiJgiris 
bccomiVv tion-tribal population ' is , 

This ii ^ and more expressive, 

more m the case' of the 

Even developed 'sections. 

Governm periods in history', the 

lands bein” • protect the 

precautin tribals by special , 

assignment eTc ^nditiqnal 

commitfpH . ‘ , only mistake 

given the tribes were, not 

assistance Tk economic 

productive. If7 7."'^ must be ;made'. 
We forget the • ’ stage of transition, .. 
enough lanri f ™f°*'*^sncc of, reserving 
land for the rehabilitation of the 
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tribes before assigning lands to the more 
progressive sections, a more terrible and 
tragic mistake could not be committed. 

V. Re-orientation in the life of the 
tribes is a necessary factor. While one 
could insist on keeping and preserving 
the better aspects of the tribal culture 
and life, no one should be blind to the 
urgent need of bringing about desirable 
changes in the food habits of these 
people. They have to be educated on 
modern lines. Take the example of the 
missionaries. They were able to succeed 
largely because they were starting schools 
for education, and offering financial 
assistance to those that were prepared 
to give up their traditional beliefs and 
habits. We often hear the remark 
that the converts amongst the tribes are 
much better off. The economic assistance 
is the crux of the matter. This should 
certainly be possible with a little more 
of proper planning and reservation of 
land for the tribals. Otherwise they are 
sure to fall a prey to any sort of religious 
or pob'tical propoganda, 

VI. Suggestions : 

(i) All available land for cultivation, 
and cattle farming in and around 
the places where the primitive 
tribes live and are settled, should 
be reserved for their rehabilita- 
tion. 

(ii) The future development of 
agriculture in the case of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiris 
essentially depends upon the 
organization of these people 
into Multi-purpose Cooperative 
Societies or Unions. 


(iii) In the Nilgiris, the Government 
should first take all soil conserva- 
tion measures before assigning 
them to these cooperatives. 

(iv) A Development Committee for 
the District should be formed. 
The members of such a Commi- 
ttee should be drawn from 
amongst the tribes, social 
organizations, and the adminis- 
trative officers of the Agricul- 
ture, Forest, Animal husbandry 
and Co-operative Departments 
of the Government. The District 
Collector should be the President 
of .such a Committee. The 
Committee might meet once in 
a month or once in two months. 
The Committee should keep 
upto date statistics of work done 
and production. 

(v) An expert committee to go into 
the consequences of land allot- 
ment to the Todas in the 
Wenlock Downs on the catch- 
ment areas for the Hydro-Electric 
Schemes might be appointed. 
This Committee should report 
on the exact measure of con- 
sequences to the Hydel project 
and the ways and means to over- 
come the same. 

(vi) Any further assignment of lands 
in the lower slopes of the 
Nilgiris to non-tribals excepting 
Harijans should be discouraged 
immediately. 

(vii) The co-operation of the people 
themselves should be sought for 
more and more. Once the 
people are well organized 
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collectively, it would be easy for 
them to take full advantage of 
expert advice, assistance, and all 
the facilities offered by the 
Government. Cottage industnes 
should be started. 

With ail these measures, I am sure, 
the land problem of the Nilgiri Tribes 
could be solved successfulK . We v/ould 
have certainly created a very useful 


Eocict} of men and rctricv'cd them from 
the agelong rut of social, economic, 
and cultural backwardness. The tribes 
before long v.muld slowly be sssimilated 
into the general national life of the 
country. I request this Conference to 
pass a resolution to the effect that 
sufficient land for rehabilitation of the 
tribal population should be reserv'cd at 
all costs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TRIBAL WELFARE IN NILGIRIS DISTRICT 

by 

Ramaswamy Adigal. 


1. Toda Petta Lands. — Todasoccupv 
ing Toda Patta Lands in the WenlocI 
dov;ns at Ootecamund in a largi 
number, have been living there fo 
several hundreds of years and wer 
attached to clans, temples, munds an< 
buffaloes m their traditional moorings 
As such the lands lying in the Wcnloc’ 
Downs should be left to the monopol' 

to Presen-e the monopol- 
of the traditional communitv. 

2 . Assignment of Lards.- All Admsi 

throughout the Indian Union an 

should be provided with at least 
acres of land for each individual. Whe-, 

who hold more acres should b= mS? 
part with some to help the AdivaTf. 

Kattunayakans have^^th 

be called as their L "® 

weir own patta lands. / 


very' few i c. about 2 per cent of the 
Adivasi population of about J.'iOOO, have 
annual conditional lease lands. 

The rest are in enjoyment of the 
forest Waste lands from time immemorial, 
the threat of their ctiction at any 
moment hanging upon them aiw'ays. 
This position must change and all these 
forest lands and other revenue -waste 
lands should be permanently assigned to 
the .Adivasis and pattas granted to them. 

fformatiori of Co-opsratives. — Ga- 
operative farming societies should be 
organised to help the Adivasis in their 
cultivation. 


L Labour and Remuneration.— {1} All 
minor forest contracts should be given 
^ i to Adivasis through Multipurpose 
operative Societies exclusivelv meant 
tor Adivasis, 


emni.- • Forest Depaitmenth 

Jing the Adivasis for departmental 
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labour in Nilgiris District, fair wages at 
Rs. 2 per adult per day should be fixed. 

(3) The Government should issue 
instructions to all the Estate owners in 
Nilgiris District to employ Adivasis in 
preference to others. The all-India 
labour union and the local labour unions 
of the District should be requested to 
co-operate and help in employing the 
Adivasis in Estates. 

5. Housing Colonies . — In Nilgiris 
District the Government is constructing 
housing colonies for Adivasis at the rate 
of 100 houses per year under the Plan 
Scheme. At this rate the Government 
can not complete construction of 
houses for the entire population in this 
District within the Plan period. So the 
number of constructions should increase 
so as to complete the construction of the 
required number of houses to Adivasis 
within the Second Plan period. Such 
houses should be given away free of all 
costs to Adivasis without expecting from 
them either manual labour or any 
portion of cost of the house as is the case 
now in this District, for, the Adivasis 
have no means at all cither to pay for or 
labour without remuneration and at the 
same time starving. 

G. Cottage Industry , — It is highly 
pitiable that the proposal to open an All- 
India Handicraft Basket Making Train- 
ing Centre at Berliar in Coonoor Taluk, 
in Nilgiris, which was initiated and kept 
alive for over three months was closed 
down, though a building at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000 was constructed for the 
purpose. The centre should be opened 
immediately and the same will provide 
work for the many Adiyasis in the newly 


created colony and other surrounding 
places of Burliar. 

7. Education.— All tribal residential 
schools now run by Government should 
be entrusted to private bodies like the 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 
Gandhi Smark Nidhi, Servants of India 
Society or private organisations which 
are registered and have practical 
experience in running Tribal Residential 
Schools. All tribal residential schools 
should be basic in nature. 

At present residential schools for 
tribals are aided only upto 5th standard. 
The same aid in full is not given for 
High School education for Adivasis, 
excepting the concessions like those 
granted to scheduled caste students. This 
will not work well with the Adivasis 
and will not encourage them to take 
to secondary education. So special 
exemption should be given to Adivasis 
to encourage them to take to High School 
siudies. Such aid should be free food, 
clothing, bedding, books and special fees 
etc. 

8. Medical Aid . — Adivasis in Nilgiris 
District live in far off interior jungles 
and so Mobile Medical Vans could be of 
no use to them as they do not reach 
them. Neither doctors nor dispensaries 
are available to them nearby. Hence the 
Government should open dispensaries at 
various places within reach of the 
Adivasis at least on a population basis. 

9. Roads.— There are absolutelj’ no 
road facilities to the Adivasis and for 
want of the same a vast majority of 
them are denied the many advantages of 
town visiting, and they still remain the 
same old most uncivilised hill tribes- 
men. So provision of road facilities to 
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the following tribal areas in Milgitis 
District should be made forthwith. 

(1) A road from Kunjapanai on the 
Kotagiri Mettupalayam main road upto 
Hallimoyar connecting the tribal places 
of Vagapanai, Kengarai, Meitukkal, 
Kadinamalai, Kokudu, Garikeyur, 
Nandhipuram and Kallampaiayam. 

(2) A road from Kalhatti to Anai- 
gatti and Siriyur connecting Sighur and 
Sokkanahalli. 


?2) A road connecting Anaigatti 
with Denadukombai (via) Siriynir and 
Chinnakunnoor. 

{■?) A road connecting Anaigatti 
with Thoratbatty’ (via) Siriyur and 
Ebbanad. 

10. The appointment of a full ^iu^® 
Special Welfare Officer exclusively for 
the hill tribes should be made at the 
State level for the state of Madras. 


OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES (TRIBAL) WELFARE 
IN UTTAR PRADESH 


by 

Shyam Manohar. 


When one thinks of Harijans and 
Girijans (Adivasis) he can scarcely 
forget Bapu, Bapa and Dharm Dev 
Shastri and their positive constructive 
contribution to their cause of uplift and 
welfare. The population falling undei 
the category of scheduled castes anc 
scheduled tribes have been classified a' 
backward classes for the purposes o 
welfare activities under the Five Yea 
Plans, and the Constitution safeguard 
their rights According to the censu 
report_of l9ol. there are no schedule 
tribes m Uttar Pradesh, while there we; 

292.800 in 1941. presumably the L™ 

Jaunsar-Bawj 
(Dehradun), Tehri-Garhwal, Garhwa 
N^ital and Dudhi (Miraapur) 7a 
either been assimilated m gener 
population statistics or at best clLsifi, 


as scheduled castes. One can simply 
wonder what made the Government of 
U.P. not recognise the tribal status of 
the inhabitants of these regions in ffi® 
State. Both from anthropological and 
socio' ethnological points of view th^ 
population presently recognised as 
‘Other Backward Classes’ is essentially 
Tribal— in character and content- 
Had the area been declared as scheduled 
area, help would have come from the 
Central Consolidated Fund reserved for 
Backward classes welfare and they 
would have secured reservation of some 
seats exclusively for the tribals in the 
State legislature. But. unfortunately 
the State Government fights shy to 
acknowledge one single apparent fact that 
Adn-asis live in Uttar Pradesh. When 
anyone at any time raises this question 
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he is silenced bj' giving one reason or the 
other— 'wc are caring for them, we arc 
diverting funds for social welfare ade- 
quately, we classify them as other back- 
ward classes for purposes of their uplift 
and welfare, and last of all, when the 
Government are doing all they can, why 
bother about a name or a category, 
whether they arc put here or categorised 
there. Well, the matter cannot rest 
here. The Government fights shy to 
part with political privileges which 
are the legitimate right of the Adivasis. 
The Backward Classes Commission, 
Central Government, anthropologists, 
social workers - all recognise the inhabi- 
tants of sub-Himalayan region as belong- 
ing to scheduled tribes. Let us sec when 
the recommendation of the Backward 
Classes Commision to declare ‘Other 
Backward Classes’ as scheduled tribes 
bears a fruit and due political rights 
conferred and restored. Jaunsaris, 
Bawars, Rajis, Marchas, Garhwalis, 
Koltas and other tribes inhabit these 
regions. 

The aboriginal tribes living in the 
area have not breathed the air of civiliza- 
tion. They live a primitive and peculiar 
life concentrated in their own. They have 
yet to learn that beyond their homes and 
hearths, religion and social customs, more 
civilized people with differing social 
order and customs exist. Something of a 
paradox it is, Himalaya reared civilization, 
education and philosophy and now the 
very tribal people of Himalayan regions 
are backward and at the brink of being 
the most primitive in their culture and 
pattern of living. People call this a 
backward region but late Thakkar Bapa 
preferred to call it an ancient part of 


Bharatwarsha-that was India. Unlettered 
Himalaya stands high on the foundation 
of hunger, backwardness and primitive- 
ness. Himalaya awaits to get rid of 
ignorance. It beckons us to be there 
and serve the people and the cause of 
the long lost culture. Once civilized 
and cultured area— Ashok Rock Edicts 
at Kalsi, Yajna Kund near Ashok 
Ashram, holy places like Haridwar, 
Badrinath, Kedarnath, Jamnotri, 
Gangotri and Mansarovar — bear enough 
testimony; today is bleak and barren 
without the light of culture and 
civilization. A vast field is open for the 
social workers to work among the tribals 
in the area. 

For the purposes of economic 
development of the region the State 
Government had earmarked a sum of 
Rs. 34,78,024 during the first five year 
plan, and the Centre also contributed 
Rs. 7,40,000 toward the welfare fund. 
For the welfare activities during the 
Second Five Year Plan period a further 
sum of Rs. 78-00 lakhs has been 
earmarked. Apart from, this Ashok 
Ashram Kalsi, Servants of India Society, 
Central Social Welfare Board, Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh and the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi and Harijan Sevak Sangh 
are doing their bit to uplift the people 
who are in the lap of poverty and disease 
and ignorance. 

In the sub-Himalayan region which 
I recently tracked, the problems of V.D. 
leprosy, prostitution, slavery due to 
Mat credit system, illiteracy etc. abound, 
and need to be remedied immediately. 
With the custom of polyandry— u 
number of brothers sharing the same 
common wife or wives between 
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tiiemselves, the V.D. and leprosy have 
reached astounding proportions. People 
of Jaunsar Bawar and Tehri Garhwal 
are industrious, self-reliant but lack 
love for literacy and light. They prefer 
to remain ignorant to enjoy the bliss of 
their ageold peculiar customs and 
manners to new and civilized manners 
and customs. Not far away, Rawai- 
Jaunpur-the land of Koltas and a 
flourishing supply base for prostitutes 
to the brothel houses flourishing 
in the plains below- is still in the 
,.grip and mighty clutches of the slavery 
due to Mat credit inspite of specific 
provisions made under the Kumaon 
and Jaunsar Bawar Zimidari Abolition 
and Land Reforms Act, 19oG and the 
Jaunsar Bawar Debt Control Regulation 
Act, 1948. 


_ Under the Mat credit system, now 
illcgalised but practised in a clandestine 
manner, the Zimidar Thokdars used to 
lend money to the Koltas, who in 
return lived with the Zimidar working 
‘for him till he paid back the interes 
- and the money borrowed. The labour 
and the fruit of labour of such a Kolt' 
slave were the property of zimidar fol 
generations together. A Kolta thus en 
slaved could marry if he chose, but coulc 
not support either his wife or children 
They had to manage for livelihooc 
by themselves. This brought in th, 
evil of prostitution. Kolta girls are sen 

. off to plains for the purposes of prosti- 
Agents work amongst them taWo j 
hook or crook or by giving tK. ' 

token money entice awll fh? , 
ladies for prostitution i ^ 

prostitution markets of Delhi 


Saharanpur, Meerut etc. Thus .the 
social customs combined with economic 
distress lead these simple folk into the 
snares of the taffickers and a large 
number of damsels of the area fill in the 
rank and file of the brothels. These fallen 
angels go back to their own people and 
often some of their own kith and kin 
accompany them back into the cities as 
no special stigma is attached to their 
profession. They have no problems of 
social ostracism but they cannot escape 
the inevitable diseases such as V.D.. 
T.B., leprosy etc., which during lecent 
years have spread extensively in Rawain 
Jaunpur, Jaunsar Bawar and Tehri 
Garhwal. The Government and the 
philanthropic institutions such as Ashok 
Ashram under Sri Dharm Dev Shastri, 
Secretary', Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak 
Sangh are doing their bit no doubt and 
are wedded to preventive and construe- ' 
live programmes. So these are the 
running sores indeed, and if they are not 
cured earlier might run in huge propor- 
tions— they are already' running in big 
proportions. Thus to be on guard 
immediate drastic repellant actions are 
called forth. 

Recently' I had the occasion of con- 
ducting a sample survey of 793 families 
in Jaunpur (Naugaon) area in dist. 
Tehri Garhwal with Dr. Suresh Chandra 
Saxena of Aligarh and under the 
guidance of Shri Dharm Dev Shastri. 
The figures speak fo 5 themselves. 

U) No. of families surveyed : 793. 
(-) Professional fallen angels : C9. (3) 
number dying in profession : 16. (4) 
number whose whereabouts are un- 
known : 4. (6) No. in city red light areas 
apart from those listed under (2) .-’SO. 



(6) number rescued or sick : 13. 

ib) Survey of another 27 in active 
profession in the city brothels from the 
area — (1) Professionals surveyed : 27. 
(2) Rescued ; 4. (3) Unmarried who 
took to profession or were forced in to it: 
22. (4) Divorced who took to profession : 

2. (5) Widows taking to profession : 

3. (6) Those who took to profession due 
to Mat Credit— 11, Landlessness and 
poverty — 5, due to traffickers 11. 


Intensive survey of the area will give 
eye-opening results and I will request 
the Central Social Welfare Board and 
the Govt, to depute a team to take up 
survey work. 

When I recently toured the region I 
surely saw the signs of awakening, but 
no real work of lasting nature on big 
scale has yet been done for the welfare 
of the Adivasis. Something should be 
done to raise the standard of living of 
the people. 


THE PLACE OF HANDI IN THE LIFE OF THE SANTAL 
OF THE SANTAL PARGANAS 
by 

U. Guha, (Dept, of Anthropology, Govt, of India) 


If we study the life cycle, festivals 
and ceremonies of the Santal of the 
Santal Parganas, it will be seen that at 
every step, the Santal are using handi as 
one of the necessary ingredients of 
worship as well as a means of enjoyment. 
During the Janam Chatiar ceremony, the 
father of the child has to worship handi, 
that is, he has to offer neem-damaudi' as 
well as handi to the gods and his ances- 
tors. The offering of neem-damandi alone 
would not complete the worship. The 
handi for this occasion is especially 
prepared with great care and observance 
of certain rites. The child’s lips are 
touched with the sacred handi which is 
believed to be very potent and beneficial. 


For the Caco Chatiar ceremony, pots of 
handi are brewed with ceremonial rites. 
When marriage is fixed between a boy 
and a girl, the boy’s party is welcomed 
by the girl’s party b}- first ofifering them 
handi and then food. Handi must be 
offered; otherwise, the boy’s party will 
feel insulted. The same procedure is 
gone through when the girl’s party visits 
the boy’s home. Here the offering of 
handi is considered to be the very essence 
of courtesy, without which no negotia- 
tion of any kind can proceed. During 
the Dabapla ceremony^ the jog-roanjhi 
offers handi to gods. If no handi is 
offered, the gods would become angry' 
and curse the party concerned. On the 


1 A mixture of neem leaves and atap rice. 

2 Tiiis ceremony is held on the previous evening before the marriage. 
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day of tlie marriage, the ^^aroa puja is 
held This is done by pouring Imiidi on 
that spot where the sal and the mahua 
branches have been planted It is 
believed that the man and the woman 
as represented b> the sal and the mahua 
branches, will grow strong and healthy 
by imbibing handi. If no handi is offered, 
the couple will be sickly and soon die. 
Before the departure of the newly wed 
couple from the bride’s house, fumdi is 
poured on the Manjhithan to please the 
spirit of the manjhi (head man) who will 
then bless the departing couple. Before 
the couple is welcomed at the boy’s 
house, the boy’s father must perform 
handi puja to purify himself and have the 
household blessed at the advent of the 
new couple. When the bride finally 
goes to her father-in-law’s house, she 
must carry a pot of band: on her head as 
an offering to the household gods of her 
husband. This pot of hand: is prepared 
with great care and plenty of rituals 
The pot is nearly full to the brim The 
bride must not spill even a drop' on her 
bridal journey as she is supposed to 
carry happiness and prosperity In fact 
handi is used ceremonially at several 
stages of a wedding. 

On the occasion of the last rues of 

rr' r "worshipped and 

offered to the departed soul. The 
ing of handi is essential; otherwise the 
departed soul cannot proceed on S 
u-ay to the Hanapun canLtedly. ' 


Magh Seem and in all others, handi 
plays a prominent part. There is a 
‘handi’ puia in nearly all of them. Handi 
IS offered to the gods on all occasions. 
It is especially brewed for each ceremony 
with due rites and rituals. Great care is 
taken to ensure that handi is not conta- 
minated in any way. The place of 
worship is smeared with cowdung, and 
the animal is sacrificed there and handi 
IS poured over it and the whole thing is 
offered to the gods. Sometimes, only 
handi in sal leaf cups is offered to the 
gods. Blood of the sacrificial animal 
which IS supposed to carry the mana, 
becomes very potent when mixed with 
handi. This can only be drunk by the 
Naiki (priest) and the Kudum Naiki 
(assistant priest). Thus handi is an 
integral part and parcel of the religious 
and ceremonial life of the Santal. From 
birth onward as the Santal child imbibes 
the social customs round him, he gradu- 
ally assesses the place of handi in his life. 

Handi IS a multi-purpose tool in the 
life of the Santal. Not only for the 
religious purpose and social ceremonies 
but for the sake of enjoyment in life too, 
handi is essential for the Santal. With 
dancing and music, a Santal must have 
plenty of handi which enables him to go 
on dancing and singing throughout the 
night and sometimes even throughout 
the night and day more or less conth 
nuously. This helps him to sublimate 


gam, when we examine the diffpron* i and aggression by channe- 

festivals and ceremonies, the same th: socially the forces of the unconsci- 

becomes verv thing ous. During the Sohrm festival, drinking 


'^ory noticeable lint , 
essential part played bv I./.’ ^ 

Parab. Arok-s em llmK t Baba 

Puja, Sohr 


K, 


and dancing go on for five days and five 
which give an opportunity to 
0 dammed up energy to spend itself 
rough socially sanctioned vehicles. 
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It has been noticed that the villages 
near the cities have many more cases of 
drunkenness than the far away villages. 
The former have access to the shops 
which sell liquor which are much more 
pxjtcnt than the home brewed handt, 
while the latter, being far away, cannot 
buy liquor. Again, the former earn a 
tidy sum by working as labourers. 
Instead of going through the laborious 
process of brewing handi at home, they 
buy liquor from the licensed shops very 
easily. With these urban Santal, handt 
has lost its traditional multi-purpose use 
and has been dichotomized. For the 
purpose of religion and rituals they still 
brew handi at home and never use any 
other liquor. But for (he sake of enjoy- 
ment, they drink liquor profusely. 
Those urban Santal, living near the cities 
and towns, earn easily and spend lavishly 
in liquor shops. Though their income 
is more than the rural Santal, the eco- 
nomic picture is not at all happy or 
pleasant. Indebtedness is more rampant 
among them than among the villagers 
where licensed liquor shops have not 
found their way yet. It is a common 
sight to see the villagers pawning their 
ornaments and even brass utensils to 
repay the ‘bhagat’ or the money Renders. 

There is a lot of anxiety about drink- 
ing and it is associated with the 
economic pressure due to indulgence — 
the cost of liquor and the inevitable 
consequence of debt. The anxiety built 
up by drinking and its after-effects add 
up gradually and the anxiety level rises 
sharply to the next catharsis in drinking. 

It is distressing to note that these 
urban Santal are gradually losing zest in 
their own traditional ceremonies and 


festivals Consequently, they are brew- 
ing and drinking less handi, Handi is 
being replaced by liquor from the shops 
in their every dajf life except in the 
religious ceremonies where handi puja is 
still a 'must'. Community handt drinking, 
the enjoyment of singing and dancing 
together are gradually giving way to 
individual liquor drinking Excessive 
drinking seems to be the sole pastime of 
these Santal. 

Even now in remote villages, men 
and women, young and old, together 
indulge in drinking sprees. It enhances 
the community bond and strengthens 
the in-group feeling. But among 
the urban Santal, individualism is taking 
the place of communism. Consequently, 
the urban Santal feel more insecure than 
the rural Santal. Subsistence levels are 
precarious in both the urban and the 
rural Santal. But the latter feel more 
secure in the in group feeling and are 
less an.victy-ridden than the former 
which leads to more drinking of alcohol 
whose primary function is to reduce 
anxiety. The incidence of insobriety is 
more in the urban Santal than in the 
rural one. 

Next, the question arises whether the 
use of handi in religious functions can 
be replaced by some other non-alcoholic 
beverage. It has already been seen that 
handi puja is essential in all the religious 
ceremonies. This has sanction from 
their cieation myth and other folk tales 
which describe how Marang Buru taught 
Pilehu Haram and Pilehu Buri-the 
ancestors of the human beings — to brew 
handi and offer it to Chandu Baba — the 
creator and other gods. The creation 
myth describes in detail through what 
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hazards Marancj Buru had to pi^-, in 
order to bring the different ingredients 
for the Tflim or the yeast which was used 
to ferment rice to make handt. There is 
a warning also against excessi\c drinking 
which was instrumental m the fall of 
Pilehu Haram and Pilehu Buri. 


The use of handi has both social and 
religious sanctions in the life of the 
Santal. Even those Santal who arc 
drinking more of other alcoholic be- 
verages than fijtidi, are striking firmly to 
the use of handi in their worship. Even 
now Ae Santal cannot think of replacing 
mndi for religious ceremonies bv anv- 
thing else, not even the Ganga ’water. 
This 1^5 rather remarkable in view of the 
fact that some of the urban Santal have 

ChataParab. the Pata Parab etc and 
toe added , t.„ Hindu 5 ^ “d 
goddesses such as Mahadev. Lakshmi 

thev h'* pantheon. But 

they have more or less modelled the 


Hindu piijas to their own traditional 
ceremonies nnd they use mo.stly fiandt 
there and sometimes the Ganga water 
and Handi as well. 

Once a Santal has become used to buy 
easily a very intoxicating liquor, he gets 
into the clutches of the money lenders- 
This is an important cause for Ae loss 
of their land, of life-long indebtedness 
and of consequent degradation. They try 
to forget their degradation and frustration 
through excessive drinking thus spending 
more money than they can afford. So 
the vicious circle goes round and round. 
The Administration must find out wajs 
and means of saving them from the evu 
claws of the money lenders and at the 
same time not to destroy' their social ana 
religious fibres by the introduction of 
sudden prohibition. Some subsUtule 
suited to their traditional way of lif^ 
must be sought for before taking any 
drastic measure regarding total pnO' 
hibition. 


RE OF tribal Welfare 

by 

Oopi Nath Sen. 

AIAou h' much for want of prop^’ 

constructive work, econonii 

IndependTnce“^‘Jr”'’'‘^’°''® "in« Th‘^^T? community ieadershg 

tribal people condition of the sterotyped system 

tenyears. Th within Tribal welfare movememt 

constitutinn I ^ have giv-n ^ ^°st dangerous condition du 

tnbal people could not P^’^^rammes. If tribal welfare is * 

progress the tribal people would h®V 
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to strive for their own development. 
The government and non-government 
institutions should-be eareful about their 
developments, f .They must not apply 
the general ideologies of the progressive 
people. 

The condition of the tribal people 
is still unchanged. In this scientific 
world their contribution is totally 
neglected by the sophisticated people. 
If we search among them we can find 
many jems^and jewels scattered here 
and there who have no patronage, help 
and recognition. jiThe set bach of whole 
tribal welfare movement is due to the 
lack of proper research on their 
economic, educational, cultural and 
social studies. The whole tribal welfare 
work depends on sincerity, earnestness 
and missionary work. Their progress 
cannot be revolutionised unless they 
feel that they are builders of their 
destiny. Tribal welfare work depends 
on the following factors. Their basis of 
culture will be more conventional than 
conversational. 

Economic Upliftment : 

In this modern age the tribal people 
should have equal status with other 
communities. The vital economic back- 
ground of the nation depends on their 
indigenous raw materials, and producti- 
vity of labour. If these factors can 
combine themselves then the economic 
strength will be substantive. Tribal 
welfare cannot be fulfiled unle.ss their 
economic footholds are solid and sound. 
Since ten years the officials and non- 
officials are chalking various plans and 
programmes to fulfil the economic 
plannings but they are not able to reach 


their objectives on account of their 
dishevelled outlook. 

The tribal people are really frusrated 
by contemptible thoughts. They 
can not understand how to develop 
their ideas and thoughts. Their whole 
economic structure is on the verge of 
destruction. They do not know how 
to build up again their economic life. 
On the onset of sophistication the tribal 
people have lost their old and traditional 
economic development through the arts 
and crafts and cultural and social 
aspects. • 

The economic uplift work for the 
tribal people is generally outlined as 
follows (a) aptitude of works (b) 
natural inclination of development work 
(c) foreign ideas to be inter-linked with 
their traditional thinking. 

Co-operative Village System : 

The tribal economic life will depend 
on the co operative basis. They should 
foim themselves in a composite way so 
that there may be no chance of 
despondency. Now the officials and 
non-officials should try to organise the 
co-operative villages in every State of 
India. The villages of India either for 
tribals or non-tribals should have 
co-operative system. In this present 
age all great thinkers acclaim that the 
co-operative is the basis of Socialism. 
Vinoba Bhave preaches the Sar\’oda3'a. 

In India the tribal land problem has 
not yet been solved. The tribals are 
being still exploited at the hands of 
exploiters. They used to give up their 
lands. So the lands should be distributed 
through their co-operative societies. The 
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industries. Special technical schools with 
stipends like that of Korba in Bilaspur 
district M.P. have been started. In 
some places forest co-operati\ e societies 
are being organised. 

In scheduled areas where tribals are 
more than 50 % in number there are 
Government departments with Tribal 
Ministers and Deputy Ministers. In other 
areas Bhartiya Adimjati Sewak Sangh 
with its affiliated and recognised 
societies is working, being aided by the 
State and Central Governments. Other 
leaders like Shri Acharya Bhave are also 
carryung on philanthropic work as in 
Koraput where Anna Saheb Sahasra 
Budhe is in charge of the work. 

This move of the Government has 
discouraged foreign missionaries. Their 
number in 1956 which was 5091 has 
reduced to 484-i in 1955. 

But all these welfare activities have 
not been able to produce the desired 
effect, among the 250 lacs of Adibasis. 
So I humbly make the following sugges- 
tions. I also belong to a tribe and live 
in Pondi Uprora Multi-purpose Tribal- 
Block. 


(1) Gross illiteracy :-Adibasis 
mentally weak and illiterate, 
no kind of improvement 
possible without knowled 
Whatever they get by readi 
writing and hearing, vanisi 
away if any suspicion arises 
their mind. Local leaders 
their ends go on doing si 
mischiefs and try to ^ 
Tribal leaders from poHt 
Moreover there are so m- 
parties against the congress a 


its Government. So higher 
education and college education 
should be given to the Adibasis, 
as little knowledge is dangerous. 
But higher education is not 
possible without stipends and 
establishing rural colleges with 
boarding house facilities. Send- 
ing Adibasis to towns for 
education takes away their 
village life and they shun 
manual labour. Moreover with 
the grow’th of education among 
non-tribals, education upto 8th 
class, does not afford good 
prospects for services. They 
forget it soon when they get no 
job. Basic training is being given 
to them but the caste tradition 
and superstitions do not allow 
them to do a new thing, and to 
break the tradition and super- ■ 
stitious ideas requires good 
knowledge and leadership. 


minimum 

qualification has been fixed for 
Adibasis for Government ser- 
vices, it is not given effect 
to properly, and they do not 
fare well. So after they get a 
job, they should be sent for 
training to remove their shyness 
and sheepish habits and to 
become liberal. They should be 
posted to rural areas so that 
Adibasis should know that they 
can also rise up. Progress of the 
human race depends upon their 
Clear understanding of the 

powers ofthe human mind. 

(3) Non-Tribal agriculturists should 
be encouraged to settle among 
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Adibasis after protecting their 
interests. Banias and money- 
lenders should not be allowed to 
loot them. In this way they 
will mix with outsiders and 
learn many things from them, 
by increasing their standard of 
living, and try to work side by 
side with them. It is found 
that whenever there are non- 
tribals the village leadership 
goes to them. This has become 
a curse for the tribals to some 
extent and they are looked down 
upon, but in general it has been 
a blessing when the Adibasis are 
advanced and united. Through 
them the Sarvodaya scheme 
should be enforced. 

(4) Poverty is the main cause of 
backwardness, and nothing 
substantial is being done for 
them, excepting the landless 
labourers. The out-turn of 
crops is very low as the method 
of cultivation is un-scientific. 
Consolidation is absent and 
fragmentation of holdings is on 
the increase. Hilly and forest 
tracts where they live, receive 
good rainfall, but not timely 
always, so their fields are 
subject to heavy innundations 
which damage embankments, 
and when there is no rainfall 
crops fail for want of irrigation. 
To fight this the tribals should 
have a good knowledge of agri- 
culture and acquire industrious 
habits. The Government should 
help them. Moreover it has 
been felt that agriculture alone 


cannot support the family. 
There must be some diversifi- 
cation. For this cottage 
industries, forest co-operative 
societies and industries, should 
be encouraged in rural areas. 
Government should improve the 
means of communications and 
supply electricity to villages. 

(o) Government is doing its best 
for communications and power 
but so far towns are getting the 
greatest benefit where only 
17% of the whole population 
live. Such amenities should be 
extended to villages especially 
to Adibasi areas. Without roads 
people can not go out for work 
conveniently and to market 
their produce, and without 
electricity industries cannot be 
developed economically in 
villages. 

(6) Government has started several 
welfare schemes for the Tribals 
e.g. N.E.S. Blocks, C.D. Blocks, 
Multipurpose Blocks and wel- 
fare centres, but they are not 
doing satisfactory work. Tribals 
are very poor. They can render 
Shramdan for a day or two, but 
cannot donate large sums. 
Demand for wells and school 
buildings is increasing, but what 
about roads and the like, which 
require huge amounts. So the 
question of public contribution 
should be again examined and 
suitable public donations accord- 
ing to the paying capacity of 
the people should be fixed. I 
have already brought this fact to 
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the notice of the Madhva 
Pradesh and Central Govern- 
ments At present nothmc 
substantial is done to improve 
the economic condition of the 
tribals. This should also be 
looked into. 

The failure or success of a block 
depends upon its officers Thej are 
mostly outsiders and live in open areas 
and towns. Inwardly they do not want 
to go to villages and when thev arc 
posted they try to run away, and do 
not try to know how to move and behave 
with the tribals. They do not care for 
them and some take to immoral life 
especially those who arc un-marricd or 
live without their families and become 
a nuisance to villagers The officers 
want amenities for themselves and do 
not try to win the confidence of the 
people. They must identify themselves 
with the people and show them the 
proper way to progress Proper persons 
who really want to go to villages or 


who live m villages should be given a 
a job in the trial blocks and facilities be 
given to them. Government is appoint- 
ing committee after committee and sends 
officers after officers for inspection ol 
the working, and for giving guidance 
and instructions, but it has not been a 
success to a great extent. The best way 
to improve is to encourage the life 
membership system of the Bhnraliva 
Adimjati Sevvak Sangh. The three top 
heads, great leaders and philanthropists, 
true friends of Adibasis, who arc now 
vice-presidents of the Sangh. should be 
requested to enlist suitable and v'illing 
persons after careful enquiry and due 
consideration for life membership of the 
Sangh, and with the permission of the 
Government keep them m charge of the 
Tribal blocks for obsetv'ation, work and 
help. They should keep the Sangh 
informed, and the working committee of 
the Sangh after due consultation with 
the experts, suggest ways and methods 
to the Government for success of these 
flocks. 


BAL welfare ; A RETHINKING 

. 

Roop Singh, Research Officer Social \xt ic 

cer, bocal Welfare Department. Rajasthan. 


A study of the nature of India’s 

population will show that it is compo ed 

° ™ one 

or other enterert it,;.. i ‘•une 

The e„lie.. ;eop,e‘”:nr’’ 

^ «er on, Aryan people also 


happened to come to India and had 
‘ contact with the aboriginals. This 
on^ t^ould never have been a friendlv 
one because the former was a highly 
imperi Jst race which tried to dominate 

SsLtv The tribals 

resisted ,t but were defeated and pushed 
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into the interior of the country. This 
naturally created bitterness in the 
indigenous population. 

This was rather a political side of the 
problem. On the cultural side it was 
surprising that Aryans could not win 
over the tribals. Tribals too did not 
care much for the better relationship 
between the two communities. This 
Aryan tribal clash is of historical signi- 
ficance because it is here that we have an 
inkling of the origin of the problem of 
tribal welfare. In a nutshell the approach 
of Aryans towards tribals was that of 
imperialist nature viz. condemnation of 
the tribals and a desire to wipe them 
out. 

The next phase of the problem 
started with the advent of Rajput king- 
dom in plains. During these times 
also there was a clash between the so- 
called martial race and the tribals of 
Central India and this state of affairs 
continued till the rise of Mughals during 
which period the Rajputs were able to 
win over tribal chieftains to their side 
and advantage. Here it must be noted 
that tribals were exploited merely to 
consolidate the shaky position of 
Rajputs. 

With the extinction of Mughal 
power, the foreigners mainly Britishers 
filled the vacuum. At the initial stage 
they also could not frame a definite 
policy. During the early period of 
their occupation they faced no difficulty 
in regard to the tribals partly because 
they did not meddle with their affairs but 
when they tried to penetrate into tribal 
areas they had to face difficulties in spite 
of-the spade work done by the Christian 
missionaries for subtle introduction 


of British power. There was the famous 
rebellion in Santhal Parganas and else- 
where against the Britishers. They 
were taken aback and they decided not 
to indulge in the tribal affairs. Simul- 
taneously a section of British officers and 
Christian fathers also endorsed this 
policy for reasons other than political. 
They believed that introduction of wel- 
fare work amongst the tribal areas will 
spoil the simple and unsophisticated 
tribals. This policy of isolation could 
not continue for a long time. The 
forest contractors and local merchants 
went into the interior and naturally 
affected the tribals for bad or good. 
The process of acculturisation started 
and everywhere there was a general 
consciousness amongst the tribals. This 
was further intensified at the time of 
freedom movement. 

Gandhiji was the first to recognise 
the sad plight of tribals and_ therefore he 
included ‘tribal welfare' as one of his 
14> point constructive programme. Due 
to his guidance and inspiration a band 
of social workers started opening schools 
for the education of tribals and render- 
ing medical help etc. This was a right 
approach because it discarded the old 
conception of isolation of the tribals 
and upliftment idea harboured in the 
minds of the officers of some of the 
States of that rime. However it was not 
an accepted policy and things continued 
as they were previously, till the passing 
of our Constitution which guaranteed 
equality to all the communities of 
India and envisaged India as a welfare 
State. Naturally we have to reconsider 
our concept of the tribal welfare in this 
context. 
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Today tribal welfare cannot be 
conceived only in terms of isolation or 
giving something to the tribals by way 
of economic aid, reservations and right 
of vote- Well, this may be equally 
guaranteed to the tribals in the social and 
political fronts. What about economic 
regeneration of the tribals. 

Our democracy will not succeed un- 
less we extend the idea of equality in 
the realm of economics. Therefore the 
essence of the tribal welfare lies in the 
economic betterment of the tribals. 
Today all the resources of the tribal 
areas are practically exploited by the 
non-tribals. It is the forest contractor 
who is profitted by the forest products 
and not the community which lives 
there. Similarly is the case of mineral 
products. This should be stopped. 
Therefore, first of all we should create 
a nucleus amongst the tribal people of a 
particular given region who are prepared 
for exploiting the regional resources 


for the bettcr,Ticnt of community and 
country at large. When I refer to tribal 
people and region I mean a hetrogenous 
community of a definite area who have a 
common ancestor, customs and tradition 
and dialects etc. When wc could prepare 
a team of tribal pioneers for the welfare 
of this community we should not 
hesitate to hand over the work in 
the particular region to the , whole 
community. 

To start with, we may create' 
Forest Co-operative Societies as in the 
case of Bombay State and train the local 
leadership for the task to be entrusted 
to them. In doing so, we must be 
cautious of undesirable elements who 
may frustrate our attempt for one reason 
or other. When we have achieved our 
desired objective, we may widen the 
scope of the activities to other fields so 
as to enable the tribals to manage their 
own affairs. 


ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF THE SAURIA PAHARIYA 

by 

Hari Mohan, M.A., Bihar Trihnl r? i 

’ ^ Research Institute. Ranchi. 


Introduction 

The present paper on the economic 
organisation of the Sauria Pahariya is 
based on my field investigation carried 
on in ten villages of Jokmari, Kulbanga 
Banchappa, Mathio, Dhobni. Banderkola 
Kherwa. Orgori, Dalwabara and Guma 
which are in the Raj Mahal Sub-division 
jn the district of Santal-Parganas. The 


Saunas of these viUages were systemati- 
cally surveyed under the Direction of 
^he Director, Dr. B.S. Guha by a party 
consisting of Sri B.B. Verma and myseh 
from December 8. 195G to March 27, 

The Pahariyas are divided into two 
mam divisions, namely Mai Pahariya 
and the Sauna Pahariya. About the 



Kumarbhag Pahariyas, the earlier 
writers namely Dalton^ and Risley* are 
of the opinion that they are another 
division of the Mai Pahariya. We are 
here mainly concerned with the Sauria 
Pahariyas who are concentrated in Raj 
mahal, Godda and Pakaur Sub-divisions 
in the district of Santal-Parganas. 
In Purnea district they are found in 
Sadar Sub-division, Katihar and other 
parts of the district. For the population 
of the Saurias, we have to rely upon the 
census data of 1931 and 1941.® During 
1931, their population was 59,891 con- 
sisting of 30,555 males and 29,336 
females. This gives a sex ratio of 96-01 
females per 100 males. During 1941, 
the Sauria population consisted of 
28,870 males and 29,784 females which 
gives a sex ratio of 103-2 females per 100 
males. This shows that there has been 
an increase of 7-19 females per 100 males 
during a period of ten years. The 
population of the ten villages enumer- 
ated by me during 1956-57 was 1377 
consisting of 653 males and 724 females. 
This gives a sex ratio of 110-87 females 
per 100 males. Comparing it with the 
sex ratio of 1931 and 1941, it is found 
that the female population of the Sauria 
is increasing. 

Economic Organisation., 

I now come to a description of the 
Economic Organisation, the investigation 
of which includes the following items 


namely : — 

1 . Agriculture 

(a) Shifting cultivation 

(b) Plough cultivation 

2. Sabai Industry 

3. Hunting 

4. Other sources of livelihood viz. 
weekly market, wine making etc. 

5. Livestock 

6. Mahajan. 

Shifting Cultivation. 

Beginning with their agriculture, it 
was found that the Saurias have their 
own lands which were settled to them 
under the Santal-Parganas Regulation 
III of 1872. Out of 355 families studied, 
90-14% have their own lands and the 
remaining families are landless. These 
landless families purchase jungle from 
the villagers for two or three rupees for 
preparing Kurwa. They cease to be its 
owner after two or three years. 

Shifting cultivation is known as 
Kurwa. Out of the ten villages sur- 
veyed, the Saurias of village Orgori have 
taken to plough cultivation as their 
village is situated on the plains. Pre- 
paration of the Kurwa starts from the 
month of December. Before clearing 
the jungle, a fowl (Khairu) or an egg 
(Panu) is offered to the Gosai who is 
supposed to reside in that part of the 
jungle. The sacrifice is made by the 


1 Dalton, E.T. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 2Gt — 1S72, Calcutta. 

2 Kisley, H.H. The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. II. p. 68—1891, Calcutta. 

3 Archer, W.G Census of India, 1041 vol, VJI. Bihar, p. 63, 6i, SO— 1942. Simla* 
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head of the family whose Kurwa is 
being prepared. They chant as 
follows ; — 

‘•‘Dario Ku, Manar Ku, Eru Dokom”. 

Meaning : — “O, Gosai, do net harm 
us, we are giving you a goat. Be happy 
and kind to us”. When the puja is over, 
they start clearing jungle for which 


Sowing and Harvesting. 

Sowing in the Kurwa field starts 
from the month of June. Before sow- 
ing, a puja is performed to please the 
‘Gar Gosi’ and ‘Chal Gosi’. A she-goat 
(Eru) or a fowl (Khairu) is sacrificed by 
the head of the family. The blood is 
sprinkled on the seeds. All these are 


sickle (Tatroo) and axe (Masu) are used 
by them. They leave the trunk on 
the ground up to 2 or 3 feet high. The 
leaves and branches of the tiees are left 
there to be dried till March when 
they are burnt. Fire is applied to the 
dried wood from a ‘Murha’ which 
consists of a bamboo stick to the head of 
which are attached leaves of the trees. 
Both sexes participate in clearing the 
jungle. Labourers are also employed 
for cutting the jungle. Both sexes 
are given equal wage. They work from 
nine in the morning to two in the 

afternoon for which they are paid eight 

annas and four seers of grain The 
Saurias have another system called ‘Bewa 
choim’ for clearing the jungle. Accord- 
ing to this system, a man pays two or 
three rupees to the village head The 
village head fixes up a day for clearing 
his jungle. On the fixed day. one man 
from each household goes to clear his 
jungle free of wage. There is no hard 
and fa,t rule for the money to be in 

vested in ‘Bewa choim’, which is spent 

during festivals. They also get their 
Kurwa prepared by the Santals l' 

obtained from that part of th. ; , 

One Kurwa field is cultivated for 
three years, after which Ir i • 
fertUity. It is then abandoned°'for“a 

period varying from four to six yeai 


done to please the Gosai for good crops. 
W'hen the puja is over, the sowing 
operation is started. Jogri or Khanta 
(digging stick) is the only agricultural 
implement used by them in the Kurwa. 
The earth is dug with the Jogri. A 
mixture of maize and bean is sown 
dibbled in June which are harvested 
either in December or January, Rahar , 
and Sutri are sown dibbled while millet 
IS sown broadcast. Their sov ing and 
harvesting lime is the same as that of 
the maize and bean. The Saurias take 
all care to protect the crops in the field. 
From September onwards, they live 
in the kurwa field with their entire 
family members, and return to the 
village sometimes in January or Feb- 
i^ary. They five there to watch the 
against wild animals and thieves, 
enever they find injurious grass 
a ong with the crops, they weed them 
at cmce. Tatroo (Sickle) is used for 

ce ing which is done by both the 
sexes. 

Yield of the Kurwa ; 

About 1170 bighas of the Kurwa 
I'qcp ‘^’^‘i''’ated by the Saurias during 
” • raised by them were 

tota^^' i^®fiar, and sutri, the 

anri of which was 798 mds. 

srs, <36 mds and 30 srs, 191 mds. 



i82 rods and 30 srs.> and 4 mds respecti- 
vely. Thus, in all about 1913 maunds 
were produced in an area of 1170 bighas. 
This means, the yield per bigha in the 
Kurwa field is l'C4 maunds. 

Plough cultivation ; 

In addional to the shifting cultiva- 
tion, plough cultivation has also been 
taken up by the Saurias. Out of 355 
families plough lands are owned by 268 
families measuring about 1220 bighas 
out of which only 421 bighas were 
cultivated during 1956. Thus 66‘49% of 
the. plough field remained uncultivated, 
due to non-availability of draught cattle, 
dearth of men and non-availability of 
seeds in time. Cattle are hired from the 
Santals or from other Hindu or Muslim 
castes living on the plains. They pay 
Rs. 6 for a pair' of cattle. They also 
manage to get cattle free of cost from 
the Santals. In return, they have to do 
free tending and grazing of the cattle 
for a year. If they fail to get cattle in 
time, the lands are not cultivated. It 
was further found that the sowing and 
harvesting time of the Kurwa and 
plough cultivation are more or less the 
same. Due to dearth of men, they fail 
to cultivate both the lands simulta- 
neously.' The dearth is felt, more when 
their females fall ill. Besides all these, 
failure-to get seeds' from the Mahajans 
in time leads them to leave the plough 
lands uncultivated. 

Sowing «nd Harvesting ; 

The agricultural implement used by 
them in the plough cultivation is ‘Arre’ 
(Plough)-wfiich they make theniselves. 
Plough cultivation is done on^ two types 
or land, namely Jot bari or bargi and 


paddy field. Jot bari is found even on 
the hills. They start ploughing the 
field soon after the rain starts. The 
jot bari is ploughed twice or thrice while 
the paddy fields are ploughed more times 
than that. This is done by the males. 
Before sowing the crops, a fowl or pigeon 
is sacrificed to the Gosai by the head of 
the family, for good crops. The crops 
produced in the plough field (Jot bari) 
are maize, millet, mustard, surguja, 
rahar, sutri, til and bean. Maize and 
surguja are sown broadcast in October 
and arc harvested in February. The 
other crops to be sown broadcast are 
rahar, sutri, til and maize. They are 
sown in June and are harvested in 
December. Bean is sown broadcast in 
June and is harvested in October. 
Regarding paddy, it was found that the 
seeds are sown broadcast in June or July 
when the monsoon is in full swing. 
The seedlings are ready in a moilth 
when they are transplanted in other 
fields. By the end of January, its 
harvesting edmes to an end. 


Yield of Ihc Plough field : 

The production of different crops 
produced in an area of 421 bighas is as 
follows ; — 


Name of crop 

Maize 

Millet 

Mustard 

Rahar 

Sutri 

Bean 

Til 

Surguja 

Paddy 

Grand Total 


Total Production 
(mds.) 

469 md. 10 srs. 

120 mds. 20 srs. 

106 mds. 20 srs. 

113 rads. 30 srs. 

4 mds. 

9 „ 

4 „ 

2 „ 

831 „ 


1660 maunds. 
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Shifting arid Plough Cultivation. worth while to mention their traditional 

- In the plough fields, in all, 1,660 laws which govern the ownership of the 
rftaunds were produced during 1956. movable and immovable properties. 
The per bigha >ie!d of the plough Lands were settled to them according to 
cultivation is 3 91 maunds. We have the provision made in the Santal 


seen earlier that the per bigha jield of 
the shifting cultivation was 1‘<H maunds. 
Comparing it with the per bigha >ield 
of the plough cultivation, we find that 
it is 2‘27 maunds less than the plough 
cultivation. 

Sabai cultivation. 

Having discussed the shifting and 


Parganas Regulation III of 1872. It also 
gave them a right of occupancy after 
twelve years of possession*. The 
lands which were settled to them are 
their private property. The rent is 
collected by the village head (Manjhi). 
The Manjhi can settle land to any man 
of his community. Inheritance is 
patrilineal. The eldest son inherits 


the plough cultivation, I now come to 
the Sabai industry of the Saurias. In 
the past, sabai cultivation was a good 
source of their livelihood. Sabai grass 
used to be consumed by the paper 
manufacturing company. The Govern- 
ment had given its management into the 
hands of the authorised mahajans. 
This arrangement proved to be a failure. 
Time went by. The present position 
is that the Saurias are not doing its 
cultivation as it requires heavy expendi- 
ture which they can’t afford to spend. 
The Saurias of village Johmari have 
formed ‘Pahariya Sudhar Samity’ to 
iriiprove the sabai cultivation. The 
Pahariyas of the neighbouring villages 
arc also becoming its members. During 
1966, only 100 maunds of sabai werj 
produced which were sold in the market 
at Rs. 3 per maund. Out of the ten 
villages surveyed, there has been no 
sabai cultivation in nine village since 
twenty years. ® 

Property and Ownership. 

After describing different types of 
Jand owned by the Sa urias^i^j!.,!, k. 


wwjiipaiiwvtiy jdrger snare cnan xne 
rest. If there is no male issue, the 
daughters may inherit the property 
provided her husband comes to live in 
the wife’s home, as Gharjamai. The 
property of those people tvho die with- 
out any heir is acquired by the village 
head. A step son has no claim on' the 
acquired or inherited property of Tiis 
step-father. The movable properlies 
like ornaments, utensils etc. are their 
personal belongings. The personal 
belongings are buried with the dead 
which they believe are used by the 
deceased in the other world. 

Him ting 

The hunting implements of the 
aurias consist of bow and arrow, which 
are owned by all of them. These are 
most ^ used for protection against wild 

animals and thieves while watching the. 

Kherwa, 

y killed two porcupines in one day. 
They went into the jungle in a group of 

with^^^°°ip the morning armed 

TeSln T* “"O’” lChL)3„d 

returned m the evening. 

•Santel Parganas 
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Baghdhannu (Tiger trap) is another 
hunting implement used Ifor hunting 
tiger. They fix up the trap before 
sunset and remove it on the following 
morning. The Saurias of village Bander- 
kola hunted two tigers in a week. 
Hunting a tiger is a prestige winning 
event. The two tigers’ skins were sold 
for Rs. 17 and Rs. II respectively. 

The Saurias of village Mathio and 
Dhobeni sometimes go to the river for 
fishing. The river is a half mile away 
from the village. Jimri (Fish trap) 
which they obtain from the market is 
used for fishing. The fish is entirely 
meant for their own consumption. 

Sources of cash income. 

(a) Market. 

The weekly market known as hatia 
is one of the main sources of their cash 
income. This is held on the plains 
and attracts a large number of the 
Saurias living on the hills. Bamboo and 
fire wood are sold throughout the year. 
In addition to these, they sell seasonal 
fruits like mango (Tatreh) in the months 
ofBaisakh and Jeth, Imli (Tetli) during 
Magh-Falgun, and Sarifa (Ateh) in the 
month of Bhado. Sometimes they sell 
pork and grain in the hatia. Things 
to be sold in the hatia are carried to 
the market by both sexes. It was 
further found that whatever they earn 
there, they spend it in buying things like 
rice, tobacco leaves, cloth, ornaments 
etc." On the hatia day, rice and fish are 
cooked in most of the households. 

Mahua wine. 

This is another source of their cash 
income. They know that its preparation 


is an illegal thing, still they do it. They 
purchase mahua from the market at 
Rs. 3 per seer and prepare five bottles 
of liquor out of it. The ' liqUor is sold 
at Re. 1 per bottle. The regular custo- 
mers are Santals, Hindu and Muslim 
castes living on the plains. 

Livestock. 

The domesticated animals of the 
Saurias are cows (Ou), oxen (Bardi), 
goats (Eru), fowl (Khairu) and pigs 
(Kisuk The number of animals 
owned by a family determines its social 
and economic status. The Saurias of 
village Jokmari milk their cows, the 
total production of which is only five 
seers. The entire milk is carried to the 
market where it is sold to a sweet meat 
vendor at annas eight per seer. The other 
animals viz. pigs, goats, fowls are some- 
times sold in the market when they 
are in need of money. They are also 
sacrificed to the Gosai and thus are of 
much cultural importance. 

Mahajan : 

A description of the economic organi- 
sation will remain incomplete without 
describing the role played by the 
Mahajan in their economic life. They take 
loan during preparation of the Kurwa, 
sowing, harvesting, marriage, death and 
festivals. On cash Foans, the mahajans 
take fifty per cent interest and on loans 
in kind hundred per cent interest is 
charged Once they take loan from the 
mahajans it becomes difficult- for the 
Saurias to get rid of the debt, becausd 
the interest goes on multiplying. The 
Saurias are in the know of all these 
things, still they are friendly with them 
because they get the loan at any time 
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and also without difficulu. Soon after comparison between their per bigha 
the harvesting, the mahajans go to the yields revealed that the per bigha yield 
village for loan collection. They take of the plough cultivation was only 2‘27 
half of the produce. The Saurias do maunds more than that by the shifting 
not keep any account and so whatever cultivation. The j’ield of the plough culti- 
is told by the mahajans is accepted by vation may be increased if they get 
them. In some of the villages, the draught cattle, manure, seeds and cash 
mahajans have seized the plough lands loan either from the government or from 
of the Saurias during the last three ^ears. the mahajans in time. 

The Saurias cannot raise an\ voice 


because they are heavily indebted to 
them. 


Cash loan is also distributed by the 
government. The Saurias took loan 
from the government, the amount of 
which varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. 
They do not know as to how much 
interest will be charged. A number of 
graingolas have also been opened by the 
government. At present it stocks only 
paddy, which is given to the tribal 
people at 23 % interest. The grain- 
golas at present are much helpful to the 
Santals than the Saurias. 

Conclusion. 

The entire discussion on the econo- 
mic organisation of the Sauria Pahariya 
enables^ us to arrive at the following 

COnrlllcmne . » 


(1) The Saurias possess four typs 
of land namely (a) Kurwa jungle (b) i< 
ban (c) paddy field and (d) sabai fieli 
These lands were settled to the] 

made in tl 

antal Parganas Regulation III of 1872 


(.I) Sabai cultivation which once 
used to give employment to the Saurias 
as labourers besides cash income from 
its sale is now in a decaying state. The 
Saurias however have made an attempt 
to improve the sabai cultivation by 
forming “Pahariya Sudhar Samity”. 
This shows that the idea of cooperation 
is not alien to them. Hence, a coopera- 
ti%’c society with the assistance and 
supervision of the go%’emment may 
improve the sabai cultivation. 

(4) The Mahajans play a vital role 
in their economic life. All work of the 
Saurias stops if they fail to get loan in 
cash or kind from the mahajans. They go 
to the mahajans because of two main 
reasons namely, (a) they get loan at any 
time they like (b) they get loan without 
giving any thumb impression. The 
graingolas which at present stock only 
paddy may be more helpful to them if 
other crops raised by them viz. maize, 
millet, mustard, surgujja, bean etc. 
are also stocked there. A proper 
implementation of these schemes may 
decease the influence of the Mahajans 
in the Pahariya country. 
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Police Station Glwghra. 

1. Bimarla. 2. Ghaghra Ghughuru. 

5. Dirgaon. 4. Salgi. 5. Barang. 

6. Korle. 7. Jilingsiral (Hethehi). 


Police Station Chainpur. 

1. Dawanapat. 2. Chikpat. 3. Jarda 
Pat. 4. Harikona. 6. Burjupat. 
6. Ganitola. 7. Dina (Saraitola). 
8. Beltanga. 9. Galu — Dulu Sharna 
10, Kathgaon, Ganidara. 11. Karamdin- 
Simar. 12. Lupung Pat. 13. Dokapat. 
14. Besna Pat. 16. Jairagi. 16 Katabil 
CBanstoli). 


Police Station ^ahuadanT i 
!• Pakripat. 

After the introduction of the Settle- 
nient Code in these areas m the begin- 
ning of the present century, settled 
agricultural life was introduced among 
f settlement did not directly 
^ect their economic dependence on 
their neighbouring forests for food 

supply in the form of collection of roote, 

fruits, green leaves and wood for Z 
cultural as well as fuel purposes Zd 
regulated hunting. But as they becZt 

plant cultivation, for 

^egan also to keen .i which they 

brought the necess?tytfW^‘ 


Similarly, with the opening of their 
country through roads and other means 
of outside communication and other 
contacts, trade and commerce increased 
and barter economy was gradually 
replaced by exchange economy. For 
cultivating lands, they needed money 
to pay the rent in cash to the landlord 
and other taxes like Chaukidari. In 
the course of contact with other people 
and specially traders, they acquired 
taste for foreign goods and thus money 
became essential for their day to day life. 
Similarly there was a demand for many 
of their raw products and their manual 
abour by the neighbouring people 
and the outside world, which in return 
became source of their cash income. 

In spite of these changes their eco- 
nomy is primarily subsistence agri- 
cu tural economy, i.e. consumers’ pro- 
duction economy. 


In such economy where food produc- 
tion IS meant for direct consumption, the 
cu ura and social food values determine, 
uu y next to the natural environment, 
the nature of plants to be cultivated by 
hat group of people. The Asurs like 

ther neighbouring tribal groups of the 

rnlT *^11 and it is also 

ho.nv'' V recognised item of 

wpll * ^ ^ ceremonial, communal as 
as religious feasts. They prepare 

and gondii 

staolp f ™aize corn is their 

durin tx ' Sondli is only preferred 
use if f ^ period and its major 

them preparation of beer among 
seed °f Jetni — a kind of oil 

they grow^an?Vl?^°’^‘^“‘ 

conL^^^T- ^ ''^ry little direct 

consumption value for them and is 
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f)rimkrily cultivated as casli crop. The 
other plants they cultivate are of subsi- 
diary economic significance. 

The lands owned by them are of two 
kinds, wet and dry, which they call as 
Loeng and Toeng, respectively. In 
Sadani they are known as Don and Tanr, 
i.c. rice land and upland. This classifi- 
cation of cultivated land has been also 
followed in official Land Record Papers. 
Again Don and Tanr lands have been 
officially classified into I, 11 and III 
classes of Don and Tanr lands in those 
records according to the quality of the 
soil. Coming to the distribution of their 


individual familj'wise landholding into 
Don and T anr and again into their res' 
pective classes according to the quality 
of the soil, the conclusions of land- 
holdings census made by me at Lodapat 
Asur settlement (village Bahagara, P.S. 
Bishunpur) can be safely regarded as 
representative. Here there are 18 Asur 
families who constitute the settlement. 
The total population of the settlement 
comes to 113 and every family has land. 
The total extent of the lands of the 18 

13 

families comes to 258 Acres cents. 

The following is the classified statement 
of these lands : — 


Don 

Tanr 


II. 

III. 

I 

II & III 

Total 

A. G. 

A. C. 

A. C. 

A. C. 

A. C. 

A. C. 

0-331 

4-24 

4-77-1- 

13-88-1- 

235-40-i 

258‘-69-l|- 

Xo 


As far as inequal distribution of land 
IS concerned if we take into consideration 
the number of each individual family 
multiplied by the average per head 
cultivated land in the settlement there 
are only four families which own more 
than their proportionate share. Out of 
such four families two have just above 
the margin of such share and only 
the two families have more than 100 per 
cent of such share.' The rest of the 14 
families have less land in consideration 
of the membership of their family multi- 
plied by the average per head cultivated 
land in the-settlement. ' 

The Don lands are annually cultiva- 
ted with only a single crop whereas the 
I class tanr land, f.e. Bari is cultivated 
twice annually. . The II and III class 


tanr lands are annually cultivated for 
three to four years at a time ; afterwards 
the lands are left fallow to regenerate 
fertility by growth of natural vegetation 
etc. and only after a lapse of two to ten 
years such lands are again brought under 
cultivation and annually cultivated for 
three to four years again. They call it 
Paha, i.e. a type of shifting cultivation 
through plough cultivation method. 
Rotation of crops is followed in such 
tanr lands whereas in the rest of the 
Asur fields same crops are grown from 
year to year. Such crops are paddy in 
Don fields and maize and mustard in 
the Bari field, i.e. 1st class tanr land. 

Coming to average annual 'cereal 
yield of the families there were' o'rily two 


families out of 18 which had cereal for 
home consumptioa for the whole year 
and there were four families with annual 
cereal deficit for four to six months. 
The -remaining families had deficit for 2 
to 3 months. The usual method of 
meeting the cereal deficit is to depend 
upon roots, fruits, leaves and other 
collections from the forest, sale of raw 
materials collected from the forest as 
well as finished handicrafts like rope, 
rain-coat etc., wages from contractual 
manual labour and temporary migration 
to tea gardens of eastern India. The 
failure of Sarguja crop complicates their 
economic situation more, when demand 
for money for paying rent and other 
annual charges, for purchase of clothes 
etc. and cash expenditure associated with 
different phases of annual and cyclic 
life bring more pressure for money 
on their existing economic resources. 
In such cases they meet urgent and 
unavoidable charges by selling their 
maize, gondii and other stocks, and 
fowls, eggs, pigs etc. meant for their 
food. This temporarily solves their 
immediate problem but affects their 
future life in many ways. 


_ Most of the tam lands arc usual 
situated on stiff slopes and annu 
loosening, .of soil by plough ar 
accompanied by heavy rain causes hea^ 
erosion of soil in such fields. The Asu 
call It washing away of the land Aft 
16 to 20 years of continuous cultivate 
such lands being completely erodi 
become unfit and uneconomical f 
^rtber cultivation for years to com 
The ext^t of such annually etod. 

f completely un 

for further cultivation, can be ea^ 


understood with the available figure from 
the latest Settlement Report of the Ranchi 
district, for such erosion between the 
two Settlements period between the y'ears 
1910— -1935 for Police Station Bisbunpur 
as a w'hole. In this period 36‘G9 per cent 
of the available cultirable virgin lands 
were brought under fresh cultivation, 
whereas the acreage of uncultivable 
waste land increased in this Police 
Station area at the close of the second 
Revisional Settlement of 1935 by 
9-D per cent. 


me Asur agriculture is based on 
family manual labour, tools and cattle 
etc. There were 29 active ploughs and_ 
60 dry cattle for the same at the Lodapat 
Asur settlement at the time of mv inten- 
sive study during the summer of 1957. 
Out of this each of six cattle was taken on 
hire on Buha system for which the hiring 
persons had to pay at the rate of G to 8 
maunds of threshed com to the owners 
of cattle for working them for a year. 
One of the others cattle jjvas accepted on 
mortgage and the remaining fifty-three 
cattle were owned by different individual 
Asur families of the settlement The' 
existing number of acth'e ploughs 
v’ere not considered by the Asurs ’ 
as sufficient to properly and' timely' 
cultivate the fields of individual 
ami les. No family in the settlement 
nad surplus plough and also no family 
la money to hire ploughs from outside 
OT cultivating its own fields. The 
oug s are' given on exchange among 
the settlement So 
nnt^ tk ^ cultivated it'is done 

thl T ^‘^itable period of 

availabl plough becomes 

after the completion of work of 
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Its dwner. Secondly, the periods:,- of 
preparing of soil and cultivating coincide 
with the closing of the agricultural -year 
when generally most of them face 
scarcity of food from their own stock. 
So such Asurs having food scarcity, 


neglect the proper care of their fields and 
their concern is to procure food for 
mere physical survival of the family 
members rather than thinking of 
organising their agricultural operation 
on sound grounds. 


HOUSING OF THE BACKWARD CLASSES IN KUTCH 

by 

P.C. Dave, M.Sc., Assistant Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, Bombay (North). 


The Kutch region which now forms 
part of the Bombay State as a separate 
district has a total population of 5,67,606 
out of whom the population of sche* 
duled castes is 44,987, that of scheduled 
tribe's is 2^241, and that of the Other 
Backward Classes is 1,008. The total 
population of all the backward classes, 
therefore, comes to 67,236. Most of the 
backward classes traditionally used to 
reside in small ‘Bhungas’ which con- 
sisted of circular enclosures constructed 
with grass or straw with conical thatched 
roofing with a doof and sometimes only 
an opening with no window at all. 
Persons who could afford to spend some 
more time and labour on the ‘Bhungas’ 
cqvered the walls with thick mud plaster. 
The ‘Bhungas’ were liable to catch fire 
easily and many cases of fire occurred 
from time to time and when the houses 
were in a cluster of 4 or 5, all the ‘Bhun- 
gas’usually caught fire and the backw.ard 
class persons were rendered shelterless. 
The people had again to put in more 
time and energy for reconstruction of 


their ‘Bhungas’ leaving their normal 
work and consequently suffered loss of 
wages also. A number of cases of fire 
to the ‘Bhungas’ were reported every 
year to the Collector of Kutch and the 
Backward Classes Officer, Kutch, and aid 
was requested for relief and for cons- 
truction of new ‘Bhungas’. In order, 
therefore, to give some relief to the 
backward classes and to reduce the 
danger of fire it was thought in 1962 
that if some improvement in the housing 
conditions of the backward classes could 
be brought about, the danger of fire 
could be reduced or eliminated and the 
loss to the backward classes avoided. In 
the beginning it was, therefore, decided 
to pay housing subsidies to the sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribe 
members at the rate of Rs. 150 jier 
family for providing them with' suitable 
housing materials and for enabling them 
to engage skilled labourers as may be 
necessary. The unskilled labour was to 
be provided by the beneficiaries who 
had also to contribute a little money for 
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completion of their houses. The 
approved design of a house consisted of 
one room of 12'xl0' and a kitchen of 
6' X 5', and four small windows were to 
be provided (two in the room and two in 
the kitchen) and one door for entry to 
the main room. It was considered that 
for each house a plot of land of 
90'-6"x 15'-0" would be sufficient. 
Generally the houses were to be con- 
structed in the units of two to eight 
houses to save expenditure on walls. 
Those who could afford to build better 
houses were allowed to do so, but were 
entitled to subsidy of Rs. 150 only. The 
beneficiaries were also required to keep 
a plinth of about one foot in every case. 
1 he estimate per house was originally 
worked out as under : — 

1- Door ... Rs. 20 

2. Four cement windows 

at Re. leach ... Rs. 4. 


progress during 1952-53 and 19o3*54‘ 
Although on account of the small aid 
given for housing and on account of the 
poor conditions of the backward classes, 
it was not possible to construct pucca 
houses, the scheme had helped them to 
construct good type of houses with tiled 
roofing. In 1954, when Shri B.N. 
Datar, Minister, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of India visited 
Kutch, he saw some of the houses and re- 
commended that the rate of subsidy may 
be raised to Rs. 200 per house so that the 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
people could construct better houses. 
The rate of subsidy was thus increased to 
&s. 2U0 per house from 1954-55 and the 
benefit of the scheme was extended to the 
Ex-Cnmmal tribe people from the year 
1955-56. In 1956, the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and 'Scheduled Tribes 
toured in the Kutch area and saw the 


3- Roof ... Rs. CG 

4. Country tiles ... Rg. 3Q 

6. Stones, mud, unskilled 

labour etc. Rg, gg 

6. Skilled labour. Rg_ 3Q 

Total Rs. 200 

The stones which were used for con 
stmetion of the walls were generally 
collected by the beneficiaries and the 
construction was done in mud. Where 
stones were not available nearby, mud 
bricks were used for construction of the 
walls. ' Soil at such places is of a good 

quality and mud bricks prepared out of 

the soil generally did not crack on 
drying. ^ 

2 . The housing scheme was started 
in the year 1D52-63 and had made good 


worKing o: tne housing scheme, cn; 
advised that the subsidy may be iu' 
creased to Rs. 300 per house in view of 
the increase in the cost of materials so 
as to enable the poorer people also to 
take advantage of the" housing scheme. 
This suggestion to increase the subsidy 
to Rs. 300 was included in the Com- 
missioner’s Report for the year 1955, 
and after due consideration the sugges- 
tion has recently been accepted. Even 
the house of the description mentioned 
above costs about Rs. 400 now and it hjs, 
therefore, been decided by the Bombay 
Government that the housing aid may 
be increased to Rs. 300 where the cost 
of a house comes to Rs. 600 or more. 
The beneficiary is ■ now provided a 
subsidy of Rs. 200 in the beginning as 
. advance andjthe balance of.^Rs. 100 is 
paid On completion of the house. 
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3. The scheme has progressed and 
has been supervised well and it has 
been possible to provide better houses to 
a number of scheduled caste, scheduled 


tribe, and ex-criminal tribe members. 
The total number of houses for which 
aid has been sanctioned from the year 
1962-53 is as follows : — 


YEARS 


1952-63 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Total 

Scheduled 

Castes. 

179 

253 

419 

699 

77 

172 

1,699 

Scheduled 

Tribes.- 

— 

382 

371 

512 

69 

132 

1,466 

Ex-Criminal 

Tribes 

— 



20 

10 

25 

55 

Total 

179 

G35 

790 

1,131 

156 

329 

3,220 


The scheme has been so popular and 
successful that a number of applications 
from needy persons are still being 
received and many persons requested 
me during my tour in Kutch to help 
them in securing such aid. 

During the month of August 1958, 
I toured in the Kutch district and 
visited 39 villages and saw about 150 
houses constructed by the scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes, and ex-criminal 
tribes in those villages with the Govern- 
ment aid. I saw a number of houses 
constructed with stones in mud and also 
constructed with mud bricks in mud. 
Some of the persons who were aided have 
done cement or mortar pointing on the 
walls constructed with stones in mud 
and the others have plastered their walls 
with mud and cow-dung to give addi 
tional strength to the walls. Although 
the houses at all the places were found 
to be covered with country tiles a few 


houses of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, constructed in 
Bhirandiara village m Banni area of the 
Bhuj taluka had grass thatching It was 
learnt that in desert area the people were 
accustomed not to use tiles, firstly be- 
cause the tiles had to be brought from a 
long distance and thus they become 
costly and secondly because they were 
always afraid of earthquakes. In some 
cases the backward classes have construc- 
ted very good houses by supplementing 
the aid from their own savings. It may 
be stated that most of the houses seen 
by me during my tour were found to be 
decent and can be valued between 
Rs. 400 and Rs. 500. The scheme has 
worked very well in the Kutch district 
and the social workers and the back- 
ward class people whom I met during 
the tour also expressed their satisfaction 
at the execution of the scheme. The idea 
of providing cheap but durable houses 
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suitable for the poor section of the there is very little danger of damage to 
people deserv’es to be encouraged and the houses by rain and the houses need 
adopted in other areas. A large number not, therefore, hav'c deep foundation, 
of people who are absolutely shelterless high plinth or very strong roofing, 
or are residing in unsuitable houses such In other regions, the housing aid may 
as ‘Bhungas’ described above or small have to be suitably increased considering 
structures with old tin sheets or torn the climate and other local requirements. 


tents etc. require to be urgently aided. A 
large number of people who are in such 
indigent circumstances cannot be aided 
if the housing is made costly. Ordi- 
narily such persons should at least be 
provided with housing accommodation 
normally available in villages and minor 
repairs which can be done by the 
people from their own resources. It 
will, therefore, be better to arrange 
surveys of the various regions and to 
work out designs and estimates of houses 
suitable for different regions, consistent 
with the type of hduses usually found 
in rural areas in such regions and then 
to determine the minimum aid required 
to be given to very poor and needy 
persons having no shelters at all or 
dwelling in most unsuitable huts. If 
only minimum aid to such persons is 
provided, it may be possible to help a 
considerable number of backward class 
persons. InKutchithas been possible 
to persuade the backward classes to con- 
struct their houses with small aid as on 

account of small rain-fall in the area 


Housing of the backward classes in 
Kutcb, however, provides an important 
clue as to how it is possible to meet the 
pressing needs of a number of poor and 
needy people. In my opinion the subsidy 
should normally be available to the 
indigent people only who cannot afford 
to take loans for housing purposes as 
they cannot find their way to repay the 
loans. The backward class people who 
have got fairly suitable houses and want 
to construct better houses, or persons 
who are living in decent rented 
houses and want to construct their own 
houses should be given loans only* 
Unless the question of solving the hous* 
ing problem for the most needy people is 
seriously considered on these lines, most 
of the really poor and needy people may 
not be able to take advantage of the 
housing schemes, as it will be impossible 
for the various State Governments to 
meet their housing needs even if con- 
siderable amounts are set aside for 
housing aid. 






EFFECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL SCHEMES ON THE 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE UTHLU BIRHORS 

by 

S.P. Malhotra, M.Sc., Research Scholar, Bihar Tribal Research 

Institute, Ranchi. 


The Birhors (literally the jungle 
men) also named sometimes as chopdars 
(makers of rope from chop) are a small 
tribe of Bihar constituting about ‘07% 
of the scheduled tribal population in 
Bihar. According to the Census Report 
* of 1,941 their total population in Bihar 
was 2550 and distributed as follows : — 


1. 

Hazaribagh 

1,623 

2. 

Ranchi 

... 561 

3. 

Palamau 

11 

4. 

Singhbhum 

3t)i) 


No idea can be given of their present 
territorial distribution as they are 
nomadic and no census of the tribe wise 
distribution in different areas has been 
conducted after 1941. 

Ethnologically, the Birhors belong 
to the Proto-australoid Munda group oi 
people and linguistically to the Austro- 
asiatic sub-family of the Austric linguis- 
tic family. They are also bilingual in the 
sense that with non-Birhors they speak 
"Sadani” which is the common lingua- 
franca of Chota Nagpur. 

The tribe is divided into two main 
sections, namely the Uthlus (wanderers) 
and Jaghis (settled). The Uthlus do 
not stay at one place permanently but 
roam from jungle to jungle, in groups 
of a small number of families, 
chasing game, collecting edible wild 


roots, fruits, honey, making ropes and 
small wooden articles and selling them 
in the market. They do not camp close 
to each other but at a distance of a few 
miles. They ordinarily stop at one 
place and hunt and use the raw materials 
of the forest. As they cannot get the 
raw materials from the same patch 
of forest for a sufficiently long period 
and as it also becomes difficult for them 
to dispose of their finished products like 
ropes and small wooden articles in the 
same local markets, they wander and 
move in small groups making their tem- 
porary camps at each place known as 
“tandas’ . 

In Bihar special developmental 
schemes to settle the non-sedentary 
tribal groups like the Uthiu Birhors, 
Paharias, hill Kharias and Parahaiyas, 
practising hunting, primitive industry 
and slash and burn type of primitive 
tillage are being carried out and 
attempts are being made to settle about 
600 families of the above tribal groups 
during the Second Five Year Plan. 

The Birhor special developmental 
schemes aim at settling 46 Birhor 
families in the two colonies constructed 
at Jehangutua and Bed in Bishunpur 
Police Station in the district of Ranchi. 
The schemes conceive family as a unit 
for settlement and so provision has 
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been made on uniform ba^is 
family howeter small or bie it 

for each The bude,''t.'’rv provision'’ 
mav he are as follow — 

of the schemes 

T 


Item 

Jchangufii,! 

Bftl 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Settlement 

14.3fil-0.0 

50,300-0.0 

94.781-0-0 

2. 

Education 

4.32I.0-n 


4.321-0-0 

3. 

Cottage Industry (rope- 





making). 

34, .'573-0-0 

... 

34,573-0-0 


Total 

83,285-0.0 

oO.SffO-O-O 

1,33,675-0-0 


Under the Settlement head the main 
provisions to each Birhor family arc a 
two roomed, mud— built, country tile 
roofed house, five acres of culturable 
waste land and other necessities for 
starting agriculture. 

Sources of Livelihood.— 'Th^i main 
source of livelihood of the settled 
Uthlus is still traditional agriculture. 
Agriculture has not been successfully 
introduced so far among them for the 
rc^ons discussed in the later section of 
this Paper. Their traditional occupations 
have been badly affected due to their 
leading a settled way of life and 
furthermore their wants have also 
increased. The economy of these Uthlus 
have thus declined. Brief details of 
their major occupations with the effects 
of settlement are given below. 

^ Hunting is one of the major occupa- 
tions of _ the Birhort. The technim,e 
and equipments for conducting this 
occupation are very- simple. Only a 
small axe is to be purchased and the 
hunting nets are prepared by them 

selves. These ineagre equipments have 

set limits on their hunting only small 


game, like monkeys, small apes, squirrels 
and wild hens etc. The technique is 
simple but requires full co-operation of 
the Birhors. No individual can hunt 
the main game singly. 

After settlement, their sources of 
getting the game i.c. the forests in which 
they go for hunting expeditions are 
limited. Neither they gel the privilege 
to go from one forest to another nor 
to the same forest at proper inter- 
vals. Usually, the game leave the forest 
in w'hich the Birhors have once or twice 
gone for conducting hunting c.xpcditions. 
This led them to seek another hunting 
ground full of game but on the other 
hand^ their present sedentary life least 
provides them with this opportunity. 

Rope-making is another major occu- 
pation of the Birhors and they arc again 
dependent upon the forest for its raw 
materials. The bark of the creeper 
novm as chop (Bauhenia-scandens) 
which grows sufficiently in the forests of 
Bishunpur and which hinders the 
growth of the valuable trees like timber 
etc., IS most usually used for making 
ropes. By indigenous processing and 
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plaiting mainly the bark of this creeper 
and sometimes of a few other trees, the 
Birhors prepare several rope articles. 

The settled Uthlus have to face many 
problems such as limited local market 
and a few consumers etc. Conse- 
quently, their products bring low price, 
even lower than the cost of production. 
This is because they cannot go very far 
to other markets to dispose of their 
finished products at a rather high price ; 


they have to be contented with this low 
price. Previously while nomadic, they 
could go far and wide to sell their goods 
to earn satisfactory price for their labour. 
Now sometimes the demand curve is so 
low that they are unable to dispose of 
their single produce and to depend upon 
other resources. To illustrate the above 
contention the previous and present 
prices of a few articles are given 
below : — 


Name of artide 

Previous market value 

Present market value 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Doer 

0-4-0 

0- 2-6 to 0-3-0 

1 

2. Danhuri Jori 

1-4-0 

0-12-0 to I-O O 

3. Sika 

1-4-0 

0-12-0 to I-O-O 

4. Ghora Paga 

1-4-0 

0-14-0 to 1-2-0 


Similarly in such other articles the prices have declined. 


Carpentry is another handicraft 
which adds to 'the subsistence economy 
of the Birhors. For this occupation 
■they require wood and tools. The tools 
though a few in number are purchased 
■from the local Lohra (blacksmith). For 
Cutting wood for this craft they haye to 
take permit from the local Forest Office 
on’ payment of annas eight per tree. 


This permit, however, on payment is 
•not easily obtained but usually much 
of their time is wasted in the Forest 
Office. On account of the limitations of 
the market much higgling takes place. 
Therefore the finished wooden articles 
fetch low price. To e-xemplify, the 
prices of a few articles are given 
below ; — 


Name of ai tide 


Previous market value Present market value 


' 1. Katouth (wooden tub) Of %ariablc size and prices but the price has been. 

lowered at least by 20 %. 

2. Wooden mortar and pestle Rs. 3-0-0 Rs. --0-0 

(of usual size) 
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Similarly, the other minor occupa- 
tions like collection of wild roots, fruits, 
honey and medicinal roots have been 
affected due to their permanent settle- 
ment. 

Thus it may be summed up that as 
the sources of getting raw materials for 
the settled Uthlus are limited and more- 
over as the prices of the finished articles 
have declined due to their limited 
market centres, there has been a signi- 
ficant decrease in the income of the 
settled Uthlus. 


of land at JehangUtua Birhor Colony and 
at Bcti they will be similarly allotted 
the lands. The yield out of these lands 
has so far been little due to manifold 
reasons. Firstly, the authorities hare 
made a great mistake in giving the 
“disputed" lands to the Birhors of 
JehangUtua. These lands now allotted 
to the settled Birhors were previously 
allotted to other poor non-Birhor tribals 
of the village JehangUtua and they did 
reclaim certain portions of this land 
also. Then the lands were snatched 


On the other hand, the items of 
expenditure of the settled Uthlus have 
also increased. This is because, firstly 
while wanderers they used to live in 
leaf built huts which were quite com- 
pact and warm during winter season but 
the present mud-built houses are open 
and very cool in winter. This necessi- 
tates their getting some sort of clothings 
as protection against chill. Secondly, 
it is also due to their coming into 
contact with more advanced people. 
Sometimes a few non-tribal administra- 
tive or welfare officers give their dis- 
carded garments to these Birhors. This 
adds to their new taste of clothings and 
ultimately increases their wants and 
expenditure. 

The consumption of staple food has 

-ha, --Ph™ 

aalM 

'■“beea provided 


ciway irom tnese non-tJirhor tribals and 
given to the Birhors. But the previous 
allottees have not been provided with 
any other lands instead. Also no compen- 
sation or subsidy has so far been paid to 
these non-Birhor tribals, for the labour, 
money and energy they had put in 
reclaiming certain portions of this land. 
So the Birhors at the outset have been 
placed in a bad atmosphere and the 
attitude of the surrounding people 
towards the Birhors is that of jealousy 
and enemity. These non-Birhor tribals 
frighten the Birhors with dire consequen- 

TL would plough their lands. 

he Birhors, though they are taking to 
^ tivation of these lands because the 
Government officials are at their back, 
yet are always in fear of their neighbour- 
ing tribals. Secondly, it will take 

certainly a few years before the Birhor 
waste lands can be reclaimed for making 
them fit for cultivation. The schemes 
Other necessities for starting 
etc ploughs, bullocks, 

hpo j necessities have not 

een provided to the settled Birhors 

lan^c ^ provision of the 

takin ^ delay to their 

to agriculture. The Birhors of 



Jchangutua- Settled two and half years 
before have still not been provided with 
full equipments. 

The Birhor special developmental 
schemes do not provide any item for 
feeding the animals given to Birhors. 
This increases their anxiety as to how 
they should feed the bullocks when they 
have nothing to feed themselves. Lastly, 
these Birhors require proper supply of 
seeds at the proper sowing seasons 
which is another , complaint of these 
Uthlus. 

Thus from the few facts stated above, 
it can be concluded out-right that it will 
take at least a few years before they can 
initially get the benefit of the lands 
allotted to them. 

The economic life of the Birhors 
after settlement has therefore worsened. 


Their income has decreased, expenditute 
increased and they have to face new 
problems. In such poor conditions the 
other amenities provided in the schemes 
are not of much use to the Birhors, e.g. 
the complete education scheme has not 
achieved any significant success. No 
child is going to the school at present 
as the children help their parents in 
collecting firewood and grazing goats 
etc. in these hard days. The provision 
in the scheme for starting a rope-making 
training cum production centre at 
Jehangutua has remained unimplemented 
so far. 

Thus in this hard intermediary 
period, i e. till these settled Uthlus can 
get the advantage of the lands provided 
to them, if due help and consideration 
to the problems of the settled Uthlus is 
not given, the schemes may not result 
in success. * 


EDUCATION OF TRIBAL CHILDREN 
by 

Shyam Manohar, 


The Indian Conference of Social 
Work met at IVfadras for its decennial 
session in the last week of December, 
1957. In the two sessions of the workshop 
meeting on Education of Tribal Children 
the subject was discussed from all 
perspectives, under the Chairmanship 
of Sri R.S. Mishra, Member, Servants of 
India Society and- Member of Executive 
Committee,. Bharatiya Adimjati Sewak 
Sangh. The discussions were' lively and 


were conducted by Sri Nana Bapat, Joint 
Secretary, M.P. Vanwasi Sewa Mandal. 
Some 15 out of the fifty delegates hailing 
from all parts of India participated ih the 
discussions. 

Education of the tribal children Was 
both simple and complex. It was simple 
inasmuch as it dealt with the elemenfry 
stages having been totally neglected dur- 
ing the long periodi of British rule in 
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India. It was complex since it produced 
innumerable difficulties. The areas were 
remote and inaccessible due to want 
of communications. The villages were 
small. Parents v;ere reluctant to send 
children to schools, primarily due to 
their economic loss. Teachers of right 
type were not available. The areas 
were without proper medical aid and 


primary necessities of life were not 
available, unless a person attended a 
poor weekly market held at long dis- 
tances. The education was too bookish 
and it made the tribal children unfit for 
their tribal environment and he became 
unemployed unless he got a suitable job 
« a school master or the fourth class 
Government servant or private post. 
Girls were not sent to school at all. 
Children were neglected on account of 
easy divorces and remarriages found in 
the social custor^s of the tribal society. 

all these difficulties it 
was suggested that the Government 

SSiJf'f ^ fuh responsibility of the 
educa ion of tribal children through 
official and non-oificial agencies co^n 

..kt 'I'M '•» 


Balwadies for tribal children si 
shou d?e 

ge. The balwadies would attrat 
mother, ,o 

ake special interest in the welfare , 
c^hildren. Social education activitie 

achook, and the child and the m 
an e prepared for community hfe 

sn tncir mother tongue anc 


means and the apparatus to ba used for 
the purpose should be in keeping with 
the tribal environment. 


The schools should be basic schools 
in their real sense and the basic craft to 
be used as medium of education should 
vary from spinning and weaving and 
agriculture to occupations of forests 
available locally. The child should not 
be uprooted from his environment. 


Though the aim of the education 
will be the same for all i.c. preparation 
for life, the content of the education of 
the tribal child will differ according to 
the peculiar environment of the tribal 
area. A separate curriculum should be 
prepared for the basic schools in tribal 
areas. The tribal child may be slow in 
literary achievement but he is very' quick 
and at times shows wonderful skill 
in things to be done by' band. 

He is physically stronger, he picks up 
sports, and games easily. He can be a 
S°°d forester, a good scout, a good 
military man. His latent capabilities 
should be fully drawn out while edu- 
cating him. 


be the minimum standard of educatii 
to be prescribed for the tribal child, 
should be followed by technic; 
vocational and occupational training f 
a course of two to three years enablii 
him to stand on his own legs. 

Educational and technical trainii 
centres should be located in the trib 
areas and not in towns, so that the trib 

^ ^ to his area and 1 

wi ove to work for the development 
IS own area and the progress of tl 
tribal people. 
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Real and substanital .achievement in 
this effort will depend upon real, sincere 
and capable officers and voluntary field 
workers who keep themselves aloof from 
politics. Training centres for workers 
should be started and as far as possible 
tribals should be given preference in 
selections. Non-tribals who can work 
with a spirit of devotion and practical 
human approach should be recruited for 
this work. They should be properly 
trained for the environment and in the 
environment all necessary facilities 
should be afforded to them to promote 
a sense of securit 3 *. The creation of a 
cadre of service, both official and 
non-official, is essential for the purpose. 
Those who are willing to serve for the 
cause for a fixed period not less than 
10 years should be admitted to the cadre 
after proper tests. It was recommended 
that special service conditions should 
be prescribed for such life workers even 
paying higher salaries if necessary to 
attract young and ambitious men to this 
new field of activity. 

After all tribal education is a duty 
we owe to the country. Nearly two 
crores of our countrymen are tribals 
totally neglected for centuries. Their 
welfare cannot be achieved without 
proper education, and therefore, high 
priority should be given by the State in 
its development plans. Governments, 
Central as well as the State, have been 
doing a lot in this direction by establish- 
ing separate departments in the States 
which have a considerable proportion of 
tribal population and by aiding a number 


of private agencies. But in view of the 
great magnitude of the problem, greater 
and more concentration are required to 
solve the problem of the development of 
the tribal land and tribal population. 

No nation can march forward on the 
road to welfare and development, unless 
it takes along with it every unit of the 
population. The tribal welfare agencies 
have to plaj' the role of being a bridge 
between the welfare state with socialistic 
pattern of society and the two crores of 
adivasis in India. Education is the first 
requisite to arouse a sense to develop 
and progress. The poverty-striken, opp- 
ressed Adivasi has been coaxed to 
remain a museum piece — isolated in 
tribal pockets to serve as a subject for 
anthropological and ethnological research 
by the Western and some Indian adven- 
turists. The' times have changed now. 
With the coming of independence we 
can scarcely afford to isolate our own 
brethren. They are human beings, our 
own flesh and blood and no matter how 
much we have to toil — our constitution, 
our culture, our society enjoins upon us 
the duty to strive to pull them up and 
make them stand shoulder to shoulder 
equally to bear the burden of the future 
India. In order to canalise the tribal 
resources and the human potential and 
the mental bent for nation’s sake, 
priority has to be given to educate the 
tribal children and provide social edu- 
cation to the adults. For the sake of the 
welfare of the nation, eradication of 
illiteracy should be our motto, 



TRIBAL ASPIRATIONS IM RENASCENT INDIA 

by 

E De. Mculdcr. 


The Mahatma's words arc to the 
point in Tribal India 

"I do not want my house to be a 
prison house. I want the doors and the 
windows of my house to be wide open 
and the uinds of the whole world to 
blow freely about my house”. 

Tribals are the non-Aryan and even 
pre-Dravidiari folk of India from whom 
the monotheists from the post-vedic 
period gradually borrow ed practices, 
such as “Holy” and the painting of gods 
in blue and black. 


Buddhism was in fact a revolution 
against casteism which was then pre- 
\alcnt. Soon after Buddhism w’as 
established as a distinct religion in India, 
the whole community was virtually 
divided into two classes e.g. the 
Brahmins and the Shramaus Mention 
of this fact is found in many inscriptions 
c\cn from the dajs of Ashoka. 

It is a well-known fact that the back* 
waid classes and the adivasis were pitted 
against the Indian National Congress to 
pievent the onrush of nationalism which 


Their social system represents one o{ 
the most ancient democracies, of India. 
Tribal panchayats are among India’s 
most ancient democratic institutions, 
Tnbals eventually fled to the forests 
because they refused-they still do-to 

be acculturated-intoa verticaUystem 

of social inequality whilst their own 
tabal system was and is deeply rooted 

Throughout the history of India 
large numbers of people have com, 

under suppression at the hands of a Jew 

clairnmg to be superior by birth am 
ordained by providence (KaLaI n i 

c..ver,e4,o„,h„X.™r 


w'as about to sw'cep aw'ay not only the 
British Rulers but also their proteges. 
The guarantee which was given to the 
rulers by the paramount power encour- 
aged them as well as others to believ’e 
that they would stav on The rulers of 
the Eastern Slates Agency were out- 
manouvered by the national movement. 

The unsophisticated people are 
always used foi political purposes by 
unscrupulous leaders ; real religion has 
nothing to do with this aspect of the 
question, though it usually gets the 
blows and the blame aJl the same. 

Renascent India. 

_ By now’ most of the real anthropolo- 
gists are against the attempt to 
acculturate the tnbals” which term is 
oo o ten but a euphimism for enrolling 
them into the caste system. 
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Whatever be the view of anthropolo- 
gists, old and new, the tribals have some 
definite aspirations of their own. And 
they ought to be consulted before pro- 
ceeding with aboriginal welfare work. 
What are those aspirations ? 

1. Tribals want lo remain tribals, yet 
they also want to be considered as Iftdian 
citizens, with equal rights and equal 
opportunities. 

They want to remain tribals, but no 
longer in isolation. They wish to be 
integrated into the great national life of 
^ India. The best of them feel that they 
have a great role to play on ’ the varie- 
gated inter-provincial stage of a united 
India. They refuse henceforth to be 
used as pawns or as stooges in the 
political game of old Rajas and old 
politicians. 

Exaggerated provincialism and narrow 
linguistic quarrels arc threatening to 
tear to shreds the very unity of India. 

Tribals are one of those cementing 
communities that are not confined to one 
province or to one religion or to one 
language only. It is important to streng- 
then the tribal world of India into a great 
living cultural unit of its own, which 
should stand on equal terms with the 
other great living communities of one 
great nation. 

2. Tribals want land upto the extent 
of a real economic holding for themselves 
and for their progeny. 

They want security in the possession 
of this land and they want therefore to be 
protected in the possession of that land 
against arbitrary expropriation, whether 


this comes from the extreme right or 
fiom the extreme left e.g. they wish 
to be protected against the wiles of 
economic liberalism or communism. 

The very laws that are meant to 
protect them are often turned against 
them or are kept secret from them. 

3. T ribals want freedom, real freedom . 

(a) Freedom from want : never in 
history were aboriginals fed worse than 
at present in their deforestated and 
overgrazed village areas. 

(b) Freedom from fear, specially in 
the courts and in the Police stations, in 
many of which especially^ in former 
Indian States, "Zulum” is still the order 
of the day. Examples abound. 

(c) Freedom from discrimination, in 
employment in education, in the com- 
munity-projects which too often are 
but outlets for educated unemployed 
outsiders, mostly from town areas. 

(d) Freedom from the tyrany of half- 
baf.'ed anthropologists and their politics. 

i. T ribals want to be delivered from 
the notorious pertunia system whereby 
they are supposed to produce revenue 
for the States through the grogshops 
w'hich are erected by especial “Privilege” 
in aboriginal areas. That is how through 
liquor w'hite Americans destroyed the 
Red Indian Tribes in North America. 

This . pertunia system should be 
replaced by a reasonable permit system 
of their owm ancient native beer. The 
present permit system is unreasonable. 
Under this, an aboriginal has to walk at 
times 35 miles to get such a permit. 
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•j Aboriginals do care foi education 
but here also, the^ msist on freedom to 
choose the schools of their choice, even if 
thej’ are not State-schcols or basic 
schools. Red tape is killing priman- 
and college education by conditioning 
all education. E,\ammauons, text 
books, arbitrarily chosen and changed 
are gambling dice in the hands of second 
rate school inspectors and politicians 


Private schools and colleges all over 
the globe hat e plaj ed an immense role 
in the true renaissance movements of 
the world. They still do Think of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Halanda, 
Shanti Niketan, The St. Xaviers Colleges 

6. Aboriginals leant the money, 
allotted to them, to be spent honestly, 
fairly, intelligently and with vision. For 
example, 

In Bagicha block in Musgutri in 
Jashpur district in M.P. 2o lakhs of 
rupees have been allotted for aboriginal 
■welfare but only roads are being built 
for outsiders tq_^enter more easily. The 
only thing upto date in these blocks is 
the account of pay-books of the officials. 

Aboriginals resent the following. 

(1) They are not asked for their 
opinion- 


(2) They are not given responsible 
jobs, even if they are equally and better 
qualified than non-aboriginals, as Dr 
H.N. Kunzru pointed out at Lohardaga.’ 

(3) They are often not trusted. 

W They are often not treated as 
normal human beings. 


name 


(5) They are labelled with the horribh 
‘Banjati” which might 


e 

be 


translated .ns “jungly”- How much 
more decent is the word ‘ Adimjati” or 
better still Adibasi ' 

The Right Approach, 

Uanikhar, of the Tata Social Institute, 
distinguishes 4 kinds of approaches to 
the tribals. 

(1) The Anthropological approach 
(2) The Political approach, (3) The 
Government approach and (4) The 
missionary approach. 

He holds that the perfect approach 
is the missionary one. 


Indian Traditions. 


Christians in India will be fully res- 
pected, says Dr. John Matthai. (Indian 
Nation, Saturday, August 4, 1956). 

Does this also apply to Christian 
aboriginals and Christian Harijans ? 


Dr. John hlatthai, former Finance 
Minister of India and a prominent 
leader of the Christian community said 
here to-day that he had every confidence 
that the rights of Christians in India as a 
community and a religious organisation 
will be fully respected”. 


, auueu, jijj 

'k' 1 ? '^'ihural and spiritual autarch 
ic is ^ now advocated in certai 
quarters is so inconsistent with th 
traditions and spirit of the country tht 

It must seem to outsiders as a sign of 
of confidence in ourselve 
Th,> ^ moral standard; 

won erful work accomplished b 



Buddhist missionaries in nearby Asian 
countries has left permanent marks on 
the civilization and culture of these 
countries. Even today missionaries of 
the Ramkrishna mission are found in 
European countries and in America, 
working with a zeal and disinterestedness 
which have earned them widespread 
appreciation. There was a time when 
India was a haven of refuge for people, 
suffering religious persecution in other 
countries, in the same way England 
offered asylum to those persecuted 
for political reasons abroad. Surely the 
advent of independence is not going to 
leave us less and not more tolerant 
than we have been in the past”. 

National India recognises already 
now that Christian missions have played 
a leading role in integrating aboriginals 
and Harijans, as free citizens, in a great 
united country. All that has been 
accomplished and achieved so far is only 
a dress rehearsal. The greatest task lies 
ahead. 

The Harijans and Aboriginals must 
be helped both by State-enterprise and 
by private enterprise. 

Private enterprise should be wel- 
comed and equal support should be 
given to aboriginal and Harijan work. 


even if it be organized by the Christian 
community of India. 

All hands on deck are required iri 
India not to stop but to win the battle of 
hunger which India cannot afford to losei 

Let us stop tearing each other’s 
social and spiritual work to pieces. 

All hands are needed to build up a 
casteless society, a society in which 
the best will be made of India’s immense 
natural resources and above all a society 
in which men, women and children will 
be considered more important than any- 
thing else on account of ,their- human ■ 
dignity. Both Religions and Science are 
at one on the question of this dignity. 

‘‘Biological studies lend support to the ' 
ethics of universal brotherhood, for man 
is born with drives towards co-operation, 
and unless these drives are satisfied, man 
and nations alike fall ill. Man is born a 
social being who can reach his full 
development only through interaction 
with his fellows. The denial at any 
point, of this bond between man and 
man, brings with it disintegration. In 
this sense every man is his brother’s 
keeper. For every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main, because he 
is involved in mankind”. 

(Uuesco statement on Race) 



THE HNLISTED TRIBES OF KERALA 
by 

N. P. Damodaran, Assistant Commissioner for S.C. & S.T., Trivandrum. 


The necessity of maintaining a 
correct and comprehensive list of 
Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and 
Other Backward Classes has repeatedly 
been stressed. A defective list while 
on the one hand it results in the denial 
to the deserving of the special privileges 
conferred by the Constitution, on the 
other hand gives opportunity to progress- 
ive communities wrongly included in 
the list to flock in and get .at them. 
Steps have already been taken by the 
Government of India as well as by State 
Governments with a view to remove 
such anomalies. 

The reorganisation of States and the 
consequent adjustment of territories 
made the matter more complicated in 
so far as some territories with tribal 
population were taken away from the 
erstwhile Travancore-Cochin State, 
whereas others were tacked on to it to 
form the present Kerala State. Rethink- 
ing about the preparation of a 
became necessary. With this 
view the Kerala Tribal Board 
Sub-committee to go into the 


fresh list 
object in 
set up a 


and (iii) inclusion of tribes which are 
not found in the list. The Committee 
consisted of Shri A.A.D. Luiz, Chairman, 
Shri Nettur P. Damodaran, Convener 
and Sarvashri K. Krishna Menon, 
E, Kannan, Lakshman Kani and T.T. 
Kesavan Sastri. The Sub-Committee 
has already submitted its report to the 
State Government. I only intend to 
throw light upon a few communities 
which either totally escaped the notice of 
the persons responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the earliest list or were wrongly 
described by them. To the former 
category belongs the Malayalar of 
Aralam, in Cannanore district and the 
Allar of Paighat district and to the latter, 
the Karhnpalans, Mavilans andKiirichians 
who, though Tribes, have been listed as 
Scheduled Castes. 

No mention of Malayalar or Allar is 
seen in the 1051 Census Report oi the 
earlier Reports. In 1951 Census though 
tabulation of individual Castes and 
Tribes was done with reference to pro- 


ouD-committee logo into the uuue wiin reierence lu 

and submit its recommendations recard^ mformation relating to Scheduled 

ingthe revision of tbp pv:^,; p Castes and Scheduled Tribes the scope 


Scheduled 
terms of 


of the existing list of 
Inbcs. According to the 

•fk- Committee had 

within Its purview (i) tie 

certain names found in 

communities non-existent in Kerala 

(ii) the deletion of names of communities 

which have lost their tribal character 


omission 
the libt 


of it was confined to the names already 
included in the list of the President. 
Census of India Paper No. 4 page 1, 
reads, "What was a Scheduled Caste 
and what was a Scheduled Tribe had 
been specified by name in the 
resident’s Orders under Art, 341 and 
12 of the Constitution respectively.” 
244 
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“The figures for Scheduled Castes given 
in the brochure do not include persons 
who returned themselves under a caste 
name which though locally believed to 
be identical with a Scheduled Caste is 
not specifically named as such in the 
President’s Orders”. The list contained 
in the President’s Orders were faithfully 
followed and hence the Census Reports 
may not be of much help to us in 
spotting out unlisted Tribes. 
hlalayalar : 

The small hamlet of Malayalar lies 
on the slopes of the Western Ghats, 
some 40 miles removed from the coastal 
town of Tellicherry. The Malayalar 
are a small tribe comprising of about 
90 souls distributed in 21 dwellings. 
Till recently the existence of such a 
people was little known even to the 
inhabitants of the nearby township of 
Iritty which is only seven miles away 
from the tribal village. Deals were 
mostly affected through the agency of 
hawkers who took merchandise to the 
settlement and distributed it in exchange 
for paddy. 

The Malayalar Village is surrounded 
by the Virpat forest of which about 
2,000 acres formed the community lands 
of the tribe. They lived by doing 
shifting cultivation in these and the 
adjoining forests. The impact of civiliz- 
ation has been too disastrous to the 
people. Their • community lands have 
changed hands. Now the people find 
no land to cultivate except the plots 
around their houses and a few bits of 
land around the village. Repeated 
cultivation of the same plots in the 
Same old crude way has made them 
barren and their labours unrewarding. 


Lands became dearer and the litigation 
that cropped up have left the people 
poorer. Their population also dropped 
consequently, which is now l/o of what 
it was some 20 years ago, according to 
their own assessment. 

The Malayalar like Kurichians of 
Wynaad, the Muthuvans and Kanikkars 
of Travancore arc shifting cultivators 
following matrilineal system of inherit* 
ance. They have much in common with 
these tribes and the Nayars and matri- 
lineal Thiyyas of North Malabar, in 
their ways and customs. 

An interesting feature of this tribe, 
made more curious in their geographi- 
cal setting, is the existence of Certain 
traces that would remind us of a dual 
division of the whole community. Two 
‘Nalpatis’ are the hereditary chiefs of 
the tribe, of whom one represents the 
'Eastern Section’ and the other the 
‘Western Section’. These two groups, 
it may be pointed out, are not exogam- 
ous, nor is there any rivalry between 
them. Each of the two groups has its own 
temple of the hunter-god ‘Vettakkat* 
makan’. Every boy born in that 
community has to undergo a ceremony 
during which he swears allegiance to 
cither of the two Temples. A boy is 
free to choose his Temple, but usually 
half the boys swear allegiance to one 
temple and the other half to the-other. 
This division is not reflected in the 
other aspects of the social life of the 
tribe. 

1 would only state before closing 
about these people that it is high time 
for recognizing this community as a 
Scheduled Tribe, so that means could be 
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dcvibcd to render them a helping hand 
before it is, too late to do ro 
Altars : 

The Allars, numbering about Sat) arc 
one of the few food gathering tribeb of 
Kerala. The foot hills of the Western 
ghats in the Perinthalmnnna Taluf. m 
Palghat district arc their abode They 
speak Malayalam with a peculiar accent 
and with an admixture of Tamil words. 

The physical features of the Allar 
bear close resemblance to those of the 
Austroloid type met with frequently in 
the lower strata of -society m South 
India, more particularly m the Tamil 
districts. They bare curlv and bushy 
hair, receding forehead, wide nose, full 
bps and long arms. Their stature is 

The Allars luc in small groups. 
Their hut which they call -pacli’ 
comprises of a roof thatched wnh leaves 

supported by bamboo or wooden poles 

and IS intended only to provide sLlte; 
from the rams. They keen 

‘heir settlements 

arrows, blow pipe's^ w sudf 

range arms, evening 

game hunting seems to be toSirab ® 

Knives and axes which they fetch 

nearby villages, and digg,ng stek f”*" 
their complete eqSnm I ^ 

catch small game such as m" i 
rodents and birds f ‘”°"heys and 
with which they are" 

!“>■ The, colS 

firewood and take ,t to the 

° the roadside for 


s.!k-, the proceeds being ulihVed to buy 
ricc and s dl to supplement their food. 

Little is I nown about the religion or 
rituals of the .Allars. They believe in 
the existence of an Omnipotent whom 
they refer to by the term Tatachavan’ 
which merns 'the Creator . They 
propitiate ancestors and offer worships 
to a Goddess 'Malakorathi'. 


Typical of the food gathering people 
they .arc bil.atcral, with neither of the 
sex hasing an upper hand in their 
affairs. TJicy mix and more about 
freely and arc equal sharers. This has 
given rise to serious misgivings to out- 
siders ivho have been attributing to 
uicm promiscuity of the worst type. 
Tribal groups arc usually headed by a 
male member. In the conduct of rituals 
end propitiation ceremonies men seem 
to play the major role. 




. , . ^ liVU 

primitive life under trying conditions 
avc so ar been completely left out and 
neglected, h would be difficult, even 
angcrous at this moment to suggest 
any remedy or indicate steps to be taken 
to improve their lot, mainly due to 

thr” 'l information. A 

ha study would 

have to be undertaken and the mode of 

approach analysed. First of all, it is most 

ScLa 1 °i in the list of 

Status V and recognize their 

of thn ^ ° tfia attention 


b'lavilans, ihe C 

Tribes) Ordt (Schedulec 

name of ir • ’ contain thi 

arjrnpaJan, Mavilan anc 
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Kurichians. Instead, these are included 
in the list of Scheduled Castes. Kuri- 
chian has subsequently been transferred 
to the list of Scheduled Tribes. The 
Karimpalans and Mavilans arc still in 
the list of Scheduled- Castes though it 
would be more proper to transfer these 
names also to the list of Scheduled 
Tribes. 

Karitnpalar : 

E. Thurston refers to them as a 
"small hunting and cultivating forest 
tribe in Malabar. “They are 'Punam’ 
(shifting) cultivators, hewers of wood 
and collectors of wild pepper and arc 
found in the foothills north of the 
‘Camels Hump’. Thej' wear the Kudumi 
(Hari Knot) and are said to follow 
Marumakkathayam system of inheri- 
tance in the female line, but they do 
not perform the ‘Thalikettu’ ceremony. 
They are supposed to have the power 
of exorcising the demon Karuvelli, 
possession by whom takes the forms of 
fever.” Rao Bahadur Gopalan Nair in 
"People of Wynaad” adds that when 
Nairs go for hunting the Karimpalans 
have a right to lead them to the forest, 
thereby indicating the idea that they had 
the domain over the forests. 

These people are now met with 
rarely and lie scattered over Wynaad 
and the mountanous regions of the 
Tellichery and Taliparamba taluks. 
Even some decades ago. they were re- 
corded as nearing extinction. Mr. Nair 
says that a settlement which had about 
150 of them a few years back had when 
he visited it only 37 individuals living. 

Like Malayalar, the Karimpalar also 
are akin to the other matrilineal shifting 


cultivators of Kerala. No detailed study 
of this tribe seems tc have been -under- 
taken so far. Nothing peculiar has been 
brought out in the aspects of their social 
life. In fret veiy little is known about 
it. It uould only suffice to say that the 
Karimpalar are a tribe and still live a 
tribal life rrherever they exist, though 
the heavy fall in their numbers has been 
causing disintegration among them. It 
will be hard to deny them the privileges 
of a Scheduled Tribe since the very 
purpose of conferring these privileges 
is to stop disintegration that is being 
wrought in by the impact of civilization. 

Mavilan s ; 

The Mavilans are found only in the 
Taliparamba and Hosdrug taluks of 
Cannanore district. The Census Report 
of 1901 describe them as a tribe of 
shikkaris and verbalists who follow the 
Makkathayam (patrilineal) system of 
inheritance, unlike most of their neigh- 
bours. The Malabar Gazetteer recorded 
them as divided into two sub-sects and 
30 illoms. At present a few houses and 
about five hundred individuals remain. 

In spite of their long association with 
civilized people amongst whom they had 
been living, they still preserve their 
tribal characteristics in tact. They have 
not yet discarded their dialect, a corrupt 
form of Tulu, which they still speak 
notwithstanding that they had been 
surrounded by Malayalam speaking 
people for centuries and occasions to 
establish contact with the Tulu speaking 
people of South Kanara were rare. 

The community is organized under 
a Chief known by the term ‘Chinga'ttan’ 
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whose decision on matters pertaining 
to the community is final. 

Much confusion seems to have been 
caused by the term 'Jati’ which is indis- 
criminately used to denote a tribe as well 
as a caste. The civilized people, with 
their deep-rooted notions of the caste 
system have not been able to diffcrcn- 
ciate a tribe from a caste. But for this, 
none of the above tribes has been 
absorbed into the caste .system and 
placed in the hierarchy of castes. Every 
one of them claims to be superior to 
others. Some of them, of course, 
worship Hindu Gods. But the Gods and 
Goddesses that play important roles in 
their rituals and ceremonies are mostly 
unfamiliar to their civilized brethren 
and the attempt to associate them with 


Hindu Gods as their various manifesta- 
tions could only be a recent invention, 

Judging by their present condition 
these communities arc far behind many 
of the Scheduled Qistcs educationally, 
'ocially and economically. The hlaiay- 
alar who thrised only a few decades 
ago have now to struggle for their very 
CMStcncc. The Mavilans still continue 
to be basket makers, mahouts and 
agricultural labourers. Their herbs and 
panacea arc no longer acceptedj as good 
by the public. The Karimpalars arc 
puzzled and completely left behind. 
Evil spirits have disappeared with the 
spread of education and they now have 
none to exorcise. It will be very hard 
if all these people lagging behind in the 
struggle for progress arc left as they ate 
to struggle and perish. 


IVITIESIN OF ASSAM FOR THE WELFARE 

OF backward classes 


B- W. Roy, Secreiazy to the Government of Assam, 
Tribal Areas Department. 


The programme for the we’ 
Backward Classes includes the 
activities for (.) Hills Tribals (i, 
TJris and (hi) Scheduled Cast, 

-rt-- below relates 

activities concerning the Hills 


and Plains Tribals under Art. 275 
Brograrame included in the State Sector 
of the current Five Year Plan. 

The ceiling of expenditure fixed for 
the Second Plan period under the Article 
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275 Programme is as below : — 


Heads. 

Hills Tnbals. 

Plains Tiibals. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Education 

84*7970 lakhs 

45-5715 lakhs. 

Medical 

2S-9G55 „ 

17-4325 „ 

Public Health 

12-6065 „ 

15-7320 „ 

Agriculture 

27-1795 

4-3415 ., 

Forests 

SS-7585 „ 

4-3890 „ 

Cottage Industries 

5-2535 ,, 

4-0660 „ 

Sericulture and Weaving 

20-007U „ 

4-7595 „ 

■ Co-operatives 

6-2795 „ 

— 

Veterinary 

14-6395 „ 

8-8350 „ 

Public Works 

377-3590 „ 

81-5480 „ 

Miscellaneous 

34-8460 „ 

12-8250 „ 

General Administration 
(Pub). 

2-3085 „ 

12-8250 „ 


703-00 lakhs 

199-50 lakhs. 


At the time of the preparation and 
finalisation of the Art. 275 Programme 
for the Second Plan period it was held 
that the Government of India would 
make available to the State Government 
the entire amount required for the 
execution of the Programme as it was 
done during the First Plan period ; but 
the position changed in the meantime. 
The Government of India, while 
communicating approval to the schemes 
for the year 1956-67, intimated that the 
State Government would be required to 
bear l/3rd of the total expenditure 
involved in their execution. The abrupt 
change in the pattern of the Central 
grant for financing the Art. 275 Pro- 
gramme put the State Government in a 


financial embarrassment and the matter 
had to be taken up with the Government 
of India. The Government of India, 
after some correspondence and discuss- 
ion, agreed to exempt the State Govern- 
ment from payment of any share of 
expenditure involved in 1956-57 but 
advised the State Government to limit 
that year’s expenditure to the amount of 
grant-in-aid made available during that 
year. The pattern of Central assistance 
for Art. 275 Programme from the year 
1957-58 onwards has also been changed; 
for the schemes concerning Hills tribals 
the Central assistance is almost on 100 
per cent basis, while for the schemes for 
Plains Tribals it is on 50 per cent basis. 
The financial targets and ceiling of 
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Central assistance arc now bein^ worked 
out according to this pattern. 

1956 - 57 . 

For the year 1956.57 the planned 
expenditure was Rs. 153 471 lakhs for 
various schemes for Hills tribals and 
Rs. 37'303 lakhs for Plains tnbals. 
Against these figures the Government 
of India sanctioned grants-in-aid of 
Rs 125 00 lakhs for the Hills and 
Rs. 24 86 lakhs for the Plains tribals 
Out of these grants Rs 96 27 lakhs and 
Rs. 18-70 lakhs (appx.) were expended 
for the implementation of various 
schemes approved under Art. 275 Pro, 
gramme for the Scheduled Tribes in 
Hills and Plains areas of the State 
respectively. Some of the mam phj sical 
targets achieved during the jear are 
stated hereunder but they are confined 
to the four mam heads, viz , Communi- 
cations, Education, Health and Agricul- 

Fiills Tribals 

in th?H communications 

n the Hills districts by way ofconstruct- 
mg roads fit for vehicular traffic through- 
ou the year is the topmost need of th 

people. For the constructiorof ro H 
during l^.^fi w roads 

urmg an amount of Rs. 80-6 

lakhs WdS sanctioned by the Onv 

=o«Mbespo„,. The difficdtl, 

Ml, 

r ht rid ;-xv"T 

ing season due tn ko., work- 

expenditure during thl'i 

h le year was incurred 


mostly in executing incomplete works 
continued from the First Plan period. 

Under the head “Education” Govern- 
ment of India’s grant was Rs. l.j-44 lakhs 
against which an amount of Rs. 12-27 
lakhs was spent Under this scheme 1,131 
students got stipends ; 232 boys were 
helped for purchase of text books ; 432 
schools were given grants for mainten- 
ance, construction of school and hostel 
buildings etc. Fifteen L P Schools were 
established newlv. 

An amount of Rs 2-823 lakhs was 
spent under the ‘Health’ programme. 
The major portion of expenditure was 
on construction of dispensary buildings 
which remained incomplete from the 
First Plan period, 

expenditure, incurred on the 
Jhum Control Scheme, which forms an 
Item in the “Forest” head under the 
Programme, was Rs. 5-43 lakhs during 
56-67. Seven demonstration centres 
were started in different hill districts 
during the year. 


~ — u,., xjLiuaib. 


The total expenditure on various 
schemes executed during 1956-57 for 
te benefit of the scheduled tribes in the 
A ^*®tncts of the State under the 
Art. _75 Programme was Rs. 18 70 lakhs, 
o which Rs. 4-74 lakhs was for ‘Educa- 
^ ‘Health’ schemes 

TT 1 ^ Hkhs for ‘Communications’, 
p ^ '’^^ous schemes for ‘Educa- 
n students got stipends, 500 w’ere 
tpyf t, Smnt for the purchase of 

t ° f schools were given 

^“'■/maintenance and for the 
P pose of improving the school or 
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hostel buildings etc. The 'Health’ 
programme was mainly confined to the 
award of various stipends for training of 
tribal boys and girls in the couises of 
nursing, pharmacists, etc. With the 
sum of Rs. G'S9 lakhs spent for road 
programme 19 miles of roads were con- 
structed and improved during the year. 

• 1957-58. 

The planned expenditure for the year 
included in the Five Year Plan under 
the Article 275 Programme was 
Rs. 144'432 lakhs for Hills and Rs. SoTGG 
lakhs for Plains tribal areas. Against the 
plan figures the Government of India 
sanctioned grants-in-aid of Rs. 120'075 
lakhs for various schemes for the Hills 
tribals and Rs. 19-373 lakhs for the 
Plains tribals. Out of these grants 
Rs. 83'20 lakhs and Rs. 19'044 lakhs had 
been spent for different schemes in the 
Hills districts and Plains tribal areas 
respectively. 

Hills Tribals 

During the 3’ear the expenditure on 
"Education” was Rs. 9-SS lakhs, on 
‘Health’ schemes Rs. 5*20 lakhs and 
Rs. 44-89 lakhs on 'Communications’ 
executed by State P.W.D. Under edu- 
cational schemes 1,455 students were 
awarded stipends, 186 were given grants 
for purchase of text books, 5 M.E. 
Schools provincialised, 214 schools were 
helped with funds for various purposes, 
such as maintenance, construction or 
improvement of school/hostel buildings, 
purchase of equipments etc. etc. 

The expenditure on ’health' schemes 
was incurred mainly on construction 
work of dispensary buildings and in 


awarding stipends to 64 students for 
training as compounders, nurses, etc. 
Four travelling dispensaries had also 
started functioning during the year. 

Rs. 44-^9 lakhs spent under the 
‘Communications’ head were utilised in 
constructing/improving o4-o miles of 
P.W.D. roads. 

A total sum of Rs. T49 lakhs was 
spent under ‘Agriculture’ and the 
expenditure was incurred in the improve- 
ment of paddy cultivation, land reclama- 
tion etc. For the Jhum Control scheme 
an amount of Rs. 7-89 lakhs was spent 
during the year. With this sum 9 
demonstration centres had been opened, 
besides maintaining the centres already 
in existence. 

Plains Tribals,. 

The total expenditure incurred for 
different development schemes under 
the Art. 275 Programme for the schedul- 
ed Tribes people in the Plains areas of 
the State during 1957-58 was about 
Rs. 38-087 lakhs of which the govern- 
ment of India’s share was Rs. 19-044 
lakhs. Within this amount the expendi- 
ture on Education schemes was Rs. 5-05 
lakhs, on ‘Health’ schemes Rs. 3-30 lakhs 
and on road communications Rs. 24-89 
lakhs. The plains tribal people have a 
tradition in the art of sericulture and 
weaving. To encourage them to take 
more interest in weav-ing an amount of 
Rs. ’571 lakhs was spent during the year. 

1958-59. 

The current year’s programme in- 
volves a total outlay of Rs. 140-62 lakhs 
for different schemes in the Hills districts 
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And Rs. 4‘2 00 lakhs for Plains tribais. 
The Government of India’s grants-in-aid 
for the Programme was Rs. 139'57 Ink'ns 
for the Hills and Rs. 21-00 lakhs for the 
Plains tribals. The original planned 
targets of CApcnditurc were Rs 132-0S5 
lakhs for the Hills and Rs. 35-804 lal hs 
for the Plains. The expenditure incurred 
upto June 1958 was Rs. 7-43 lakhs for 


diffcri.nt schemes in the Hills Histricts 
and Rs 4-32 lakhs in the Plains Districts 
for the Plain' tribals. 

The statement bclov/ will clarify the 
financial position of the programme for 
the v'clfarc of B.ackward Classes during 
the fir^t \cars of the current Pian 
period. 


Hills Tribals 
Plains Tribals 


Hills Tribals 
Plains Tribals 


1956-57 

Rs. in lakhs. 

Plan figure Govt, of India's grant Expenditure 

13;i'471 125 00 90-27 

37-303 24 -SC lS-70 

149 SO 114.97 

1957-58 

Original p/an jigme Govt, of India's grant Expenditure. 


Hills Tribals 
Plains Tribals 


144-432 

120'07o 

83-193 

35-lGG 

19 373 

19 044 

179.598 

■'139.448 

tl02.237 


1958-59 

Anticipated grant 

/Intfcipafrc/ 

from Govt, of India 

Expenditure. 


139 57 

140-62 


21-00 

42-00 


tl60-57 

§182-62 


Central Sector. 

In addition to the above procra certain schemes have been taken 

taken up under the State Sector of^th^ mn Central Sector as well- 

lgI2!j!i!!L^: g_^^hese schemes durinj 

tExcluding 19 044 lakhs for pt 

~ I1.1» for H,». ,db.l. S»» 

bysUottS; ' R, , 

5, , ^ -* “f* Hkhs for Plains tribaU lobe bSme 

lakhs for Plains tribals from State 
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the entire Plan period is Rs. 228-31 lakhs 
and the Central grant for this purpose is 
on 100% basis. An amount of Rs. S'OOI 
lakhs was spent for the Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes during 1956-57 and 
Rs. 26-60 lakhs (approx.) during 1957-58 
and the anticipated expenditure for 
these schemes for 1957-58 is Rs. 49*45 
lakhs. These Centrally sponsored 
Schemes include the free education 
scheme for the benefit of the Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes Students 
in the State reading upto the Degree 
Course. The expenditure on this parti- 
cular scheme is also to be shared by the 
State more or less on a fifty-fifty basis. 
The tentative provision for this scheme 
during the 2nd Plan period is Rs. 73-26 
lakhs out of which Rs. 17-814 lakhs were 
spent in 1956-57 and 1957-58 and 
Rs. 10.95 lakhs have been provided for 
the current financial year. Under this 


scheme 7 M.P.C.D. blocks had beert 
established for which the Plan provision 
(from Home Ministry’s share) is 
Rs. 102-00 lakhs during the 2nd Plan 
period. An amount of Rs. 1.961 lakhs 
and another sum of Rs. ITOl lakhs were 
spent for this scheme during 1957-68 
and 1957-58 respectively. Current year’s 
plan piovision for this purpose is 
Rs. 21.00 lakhs. 

Besides the schemes mentioned above 
the Government of Assam has under- 
taken other schemes of development for 
the benefit of the scheduled tribes in the 
Hills Districts from two other sources, 
namely, the provisions under the heads 
"normal” and -‘General Five Year Plan 
outside Art. 275 Grants”. Under these 
heads Rs. 133-70 lakhs and Rs. 119-20 
lakhs were spent in 1956-57 and 1957-58 
respectively. 


Expenditure State— Scheduled Castes— Second Five Year Plan 

Rs. in lakhs. 

Expenditure incurred in 

Name of the Schemes 1956-57 1957-58 Upto June, 1958 


1. 

Housing 

•95 

1*07 

• • 4 

2. 

Fishery 

•0472 

•01 

... ' 

3. 

Sericulture and Weaving 

•0617 

•126 

•00447 

4. 

Education 

1-174 

•834 

... 

5. 

Cooperative 

-1425 

•142 


6. 

Cottage Industries 

‘064 

•148 

•0245 

7. 

Medical 

-056 

•017 

< < * 

8. 

Public Health 

•1145 

•28 

... 

9. 

Water Supply 

*466 

•45 

... 

10. 

Aids to Voluntary Agencies 

•70 

•71 

... 

11. 

Publicity 

•007 

•GO 

•070 

- 

Total 

4-304 

4-382 

•09897 



Expenditure incurred during First Five-Year Flan period under 
Art. 275 of the Conutltution. 

I'i.iire- Trit .1 Arei'. 


Hc-td--, ir.i-r,': ip.v-’-.vt hto-.ti iom rz tfcr.-r/O 


1. Education 

2. Medical 

3. Public Health 

4. Agriculture 
C. Forests 

0. Cottage Industries .. 

7. Sericulture S: Wcavin 

8. Veterinary’ 

9. P.W.D. 

10. Miscellaneous 


of 7 M.P.C.D. Blochs 

For balanced development of Trib.al 
people in Hills and Plains areas of 
Assam the Government of India in the 

7MPCd'^°T ""““""5 

7 M.I .G.D. Blocks f or Assam to be 

0/ places and Blocks 

United K.J, Hills 

(1) Mairang 

( 2 ) Saipung-Darrang 

Mikir Hills. 

(1) Diyung valley 

(2) Rongkhong 
Garo Hills. 

(1) Dambuk-Aga. 

Mizo Dht. 


1 '>.72-5:5 

Hi.73-.74 

10,74 .5.7 

Kt.77<.70 

Total 

4.-ti.n>t3 

4.22,104 

<5,8.7,712 

13.44,253 

26,03.372 

1.07,C2H 

2,02,75.7 

3,1 1.003 

4.00,445 

i0.S8.22i 

f 0,071 

1.75.5(0 

2.hS,fi:>7 

0,01.020 

11.44, 054 


0,050 

17.020 

7a, 030 

1,02.317 

2‘5,00!1 


1.23,303 

!,R7,2>'‘2 


.. 


*•* 

21,710 

21,710 

17,050 

80.302 

83.330 

1..77.0&S 

5.48,334 


57, 540 

1-4.4.70 

1,79,831 

2,8!,S27 

1,07,00-1 

1,38.17: 

3,S2,702 

18.04.049 

2,7.&2,f23 

1.500 


4.» 5,880 

S,72,S-50 

1.7,00,000 

8.72.548 

13,10,402 

23,03.5,70 

07,74,876 1C>3,ST,47* 


jointly financed by the M.CD. and the 
Ministry of Home Affairs— the share of 
the M.C.D. being limited to Rr- 12'0l) 
lakhs only. 

Accordingly 0 Blocks were inaugu- 
rated on 2nd Oct '50 and one on 2nd 
Oct. 57 in places named bclov* 


Date of ijiuuguratior: 
2-10-50 


Budget 


27-00 lakhs 


(1) Lungleh 
North Lakhimpur ■ 

(^) Murkong-SM.t- 


2-10-50 

2-10.66 

2-10.57 


24-00 lakhs. 
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The Government had to face a 
number of difficulties initially and had 
to wait for a good deal of time before 
any scheme could be initiated there. 

Because of the lack of communica- 
tion facilities and of the minimum 
amenities of modern life it was not easy 
to persuade the technical personnel, 
already in great demand, to take their 
jobs in these blocks. The barrier of 
language also created a problem. As 
the adequate number of local candidates 
were not available, Gram Sevaks were 
recruited from outside. But due to 
difference in language intimacy between 
the people and the Project Staff could 
not be established easily and so the 
survey work could not be finished in the 
stipulated time. This coupled with the 
dearth of technical staff held up the 
preparation of schemes for a long time. 
Even after the preparation of a scheme 
its implementation could not be speeded 
up as people’s co-operation so essential 
in implementing a scheme could not be 
enlisted to the extent desired. The 
natural resistance of the people had to be 
overcome with patience and persuasion 
instead of hustling them with the desired 
measures. This occasioned some delay 
which was a necessary price to pay for 
sake of more lasting results. In view of 
this no attempt was made to "fpree” 
upon them any development programme 
which they would not receive open 
heartedly. 

With the passage of time, however, 
they.,are gradually showing interest in 
the various development schemes and 
it is expected that the progress of 
expenditure on different schemes will 
attain the tempo desired. 

Below is given a diort resume on the 
achievements on various items of 
development schemes. 

Area covered by the 7 M.P.C.D, 
Blocks is 4,813 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of 1,68,000. Number of villages 
covered is 1,281, 


In view of the current food shortage 
attention has been concentrated on 
Agriculture. 8,619 mds. of fertiliser have 
been distributed and the area under 
green manure was 65 acres. 2,053 
compost pits have been dug so far 
and 616 mds. of improved seeds and 50 
Nos of improved implements have been 
distnbuted. 694 Agriculture demonstra- 
tions were held and 77 holdings have 
been taken up for demonstration. 
2,797 acres of land have been brought 
under irrigation. 

72 drinking water wells have been 
constructed and 60 renovated. 

It has been possible to constitute 
102 Youth Clubs and 26 Mahila 
Samities with a membership of 1,349 
and 293 respectively. 

In the Mahila samities the members 
are taking great interest in crafts of 
various nature. 

172 miles of katcha roads have been 
constructed and 88 miles of existing 
roads have been improved. 

People’s contribution amounted to 
Rs. 39-98 lakhs — Rs. 36-69 lakhs in 
labour and Rs 3'29 lakhs in cash and 
other contribution. - 

Government expenditure on the 
7 M.P.C.D. Blocks on 31st June 1958 is 


indicated below : — 

1. Block Headquarters . 844-00 

2. Animal Husbandry and 

Agri- Extn. 190.00 

3. Irrigation 43.00 

4. Reclamation 106.00 

5. Health. 189,00 

6. Education 177.00 

7. Social Education 119.00 

8. Communications 239.C0 

9. Rural Arts, Crafts etc, 65.00 

10. Housing for Project staff 469.00 


2441.00 

(Rupees in thousands)- 
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s^R ^-gt ncHlff^ 

3 |%??R mlii ^ ^ 

251?: 3!ra ^ 1 1 frr 91 tj;^ 

BSR I, RRg lEf^ ?qRI ^ I 

^ ^ Bf ^ ^ 

^TR?! r $ hp? sq^iR^ 

I 1 ^ gfl % I ^ tR 
<1S % RR ^ ^ gR^IR, I f 

?RTi I f% iH ^ 

#% |ir t^} B, ^mraraf r giri^^ 

^ Pii ^ ?n%R 4 fggfg 

^ sp4{ % {|j^ 4t 

(Basic Normal school training) ^ 

I ^ 4i ^ 

«R Cn ^ fe^.ss SRR gm 4 
^n»R gjqg ^Jifegrel ^ 

5 ir ^'l %^i ^ ^ I #7: cwl ffiTO 

4i ^r i tfi^g firR 41 s^ 

I nfi ^TR? ^ gnat ^ Cl ^ 
af’^ 1 5!a snra qifg % 45 ^ ^nsR 4 *il 


at BRara 4 nRTn ? %q 4 , ?n%rai, 
w^ ?TrRai4t, I5JS3; gn%i^ ^gj ^ 

5^*1 ^ S5T rq=r S!int I i ^ ^ I 

4 3Tglarag:tl7%^^^ bhri^ ^ 


R^^fi RM ^i4r, gg Rpt gt? rtot^ 

gff ^ in^n |, iijgn nR«4i {4*3T 

tj fet aiaa % rao; 4 4 “*t I 

44 f4iq[ 441 w^Tsl ^’ns.gre'i %a 4 
^ ^ %a 4 4i cRig % ara 
^ siT 3g^ run 1 f5?C[4 JRrF 

^ «SR Rat I ift gR I } 
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^ nw fHR, -71 wf n 

3^r it ; ^ 'fit ^Ri 'TTH ^ jn'f 
f ?Tr 1 f??T& ^'1% it snq 

itiTF ? 

r^^rsff ^ ^ 5[n^ IT t ^ iTiTTr 
ftcfT EFT 311:^2: ^fcTT I I ITT grTfs^THI 
% fetj; Is ^ 5IR d s^TR I 
it msr fror eft 1 1 ^ 

H^itl stl |q; ^R 5^ SE? sisr^ iltl 

iin^ sftH ^ iRf it =^1^0: i 
gRRT?JJ STI EjR % g[gf|?H cfiqs ^ 1 1 srt 
^Rl, fRWq ^rRT'SRR, fsit RRhl 

I i ^“t # %^r fir^dt I E?5 ^EnsraiER efI, 
etR^IS 4tfl^ ^ ?TIRI^^ I i E?q ^TIER 
s 133 : ^ W 3 5 ER 5 i?r % feo; 

% fel3; t I 3:ss I's I, Is 
I I 3TR S ^ ItSR El? iRf ^ ^ 

E{^ 1 1 % t grs I ; s[^ I 

^SiqiT 111=?^ ti ^ (tRI^ 5 
|?ll ^ qiITt qgl ^ Rqf ?f|5I sit 1 1 
#RI T^s Fsiq^ ssR Slit ssrs i;ssr 
?tR qiFTTq^r s it ??? R^ siqr i I ?n<jft^ 
^ 5S ^?nflqi EFr stsR qqr t ? 5=1 wql 
^'t, q5i%sf ^ erI^ etts qsqi ^ 
srqRq; ert sil ? qqr wr qi^r:- 
srdt ^ 5R? RR-qis, T^s-sis, f^sis e^sI 
s if ^ ferars % qls IR t ? ^ 
^TR q^tt gjt qR % qi? siqiit % rg; 
^ ^ SEq^ s, gfh: ^JFit s 

it HS% q!) Sllf SI IS ? g^ 


^ssi I SI st 33^ 5flqs qO ^iq qrqtiir 

Cl EFif 511 ^ 1 1 fs fq?iifll? s s 
R?iiq 1 f srs^ : lisqi ^'t 

qRif st ^ RsnCf ?!=% fe^q? 
qsER hhr qq q;r4 es^Jt i trfes sst 
fqgrsf st sir qss 1 33} 035 %s s 
sst qsr ssR^ st s itsr 1 

g% ^ ^ssiIr EfsqrCi 
qrs 5S R^n^ e^ bw . ifsqiit ; (Post 
Basic training) at SR gik 39% " qi? 
<TtTE q es^Ie (Post Graduate) %1 
rs% I w T%^ q5F^ it % I^st IPFR 5Fq 

it s, qq%s} s tnl p; 
fqqiidqi s qs s T:|iT, q^O ^s siqi^s 
qq^ ^^?q qik qRss G;q R3T s qfqs it 
T:|it I IS sqE^ qi qqr fqfs qft?qq | 
isi^T qiigfsqi qqirat s ss ^ '?sgR 
qq qEiERt sqq ^ E^qR} itst 1 1 

i::Eq %t qra I f% r^tr %t fstr sir 
RIS 9R iqs sq t tri%s isrI siCt sSl 
w qi: I ^ Sri'S gfss s % 

SR ssRt I ERi IS st qrs stsi % 
f^GT, JTiqr qsT^ % %q:, 3sqq qiss q.T^ % 
rg; 5 SS srssi t R is siql qs qr; r%^ 

% %q s ^ SRqss sit ^ sqR ? qqi |s 
s Rgqs'i eft, gfeqRf % ^ 
RR'q^ R srqiR q? sqr I st qis'i si 
isit ns it si^ ss 'T’: SI sTPt- qj^s 
q?i sit sqsl ? 
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SR ^ t3i( 

I ! %f%JT JT'7 ^^-:i; -:;i^ \ j 

I, ^ M ^S^'i ?rl TFT} 

fe#r % f%Q: Cl %?i5i 5:r^q ^Tnr^f 

5«?Tq 1^ 5rl W! 1^1 3V1^ ^ ?f^;: 5 j 

€t (welfare state) ^i Rii^rfi 

^ m ^ci(?ji ^ \ \ 

sT-q ^ gqra qr^r^n ^ ?Tfir 'A 
q:^f I, rgq =rCl fhqg 

^ I I qr?=^rn «f5:ai ^ ti% 

so; g;jT[ % >j5q 

’ti^ Cl ^‘t Ci gi ^ jf^qr 
f% % flura % 1^ ^.'C g^f. ^ 
^ A 'iA Ci ^r ffj pn sg?r 

'iferr*^ '5^?^ gT[% gjq 

1 

?n5[ fC^Tvi r35Tt»T qfpTf ^orq? 

TCg?fn qH, ^ 

Rt^t qq tR =q5m % Rjtj; |, 

^ 19 ^ %qig ®??!^ % raq; r'C:^.:^^ | I 

RR rft ^qqnw qjsq H q Ct, ^ ^ 
Rr^f qmi?tl % qq nqiq % 
si^iqqilf gq^ %3; ^rCr^ 

I I 

%[%q ?gq ql trq; 

^ ^51 1 I I iPttRq qiqr q ^ 

q^ ^qr I 

^igq % sriqf IR^ % ^IlRqiCi %q 


q Rr?T, ^qrqtq, fq^^g g; fjjtr qTR 

siqq qmCi zz<k ^rai 1 1 q?r ma^rci 
q^ Cl grCi % I dR -^f wj^\ q ^vn 
^"Rq xq?! gqi q gt7jq qi% 515 
^ qsr q? - 3^1 zq^qq; ^ ^ ^gCjq qiq 
% fee qi ?t,iq it {Ij^T q^, 

q '^q qq; if} */oo. co, \i% qCf Si 5® HR* 
qs Cl qql?r q Ci qisq 5 {ff JT^, fq^rai 1 1 
^ qqqf: A qCi ^fisi f% qsr qjqi 

9V4(?f{ q qfi f:f,:qj _> 

?qq TRqr ^q ^ ftqq qq 4i 

q'fqt^giq .^ig H ^ ^ 

qi5 s;?^R ^ qi^ q C 3^1 qCR 'K 

^q qjk ^ f^q; ^-g 

^iq; m q?-3r q } ^ qqqsK^f^' «ff ci sqpt 

q qls'-ZT Cicfl C 1 fqq% 3 ^ q:' qpfi 

A ^5?iq q; srq ^ | , 

^'■f ^'' 3qqlq ^q 

^ qiqq, 

q ^gq q}qq,, ^ 

t, ?TR c,q)|^ ti 5% t ^ gq| qq^. 

^^q qr Clt qqiqq q^'} ;=^gg 

?q^ ^gqqj EFT ^ ^ ^ 

^^q %qf I , =g^ ^ 

^ go; 



'Ti=^ tl=sng Ep*j frjJifO qf:g 

isfi?: ^ r%f?^f ^ 

?frar 1 1 i%r m <k 

5:|?il I 1 ^ q| ^ 

I h ^li ^ qCi isr 

f|?iM ^ 1 1 ^ 'n'T- 

% 1%^ m ^'i F^l ^ ? 
% qig ^ qgi | ^^. qri^'k ^ 

^ I ? TRlqt ^ qii % qra m 
^\ij % tw % ^>q it ^Rqq^ ^ 
i%qr 1 e?:q:R % qr?f qn q;qr qCf I 3^ 
#2l gt qifft Efit >5(1 q-R^ % (%q; 3 r% qrqqj 
I I fe qi •^q^ q% qr 
l?l't q<lqf % %tT ^i fqqq it ^tt 
^ qnqi ^ R|f toI, ^iVr qTqjfl qR 
Kiq ^ fRst i s?q5ci qtqq 

?qiqq^ IR qriq)?: qiqf,^? It, f^ftqt ^ 
|t€| ^ q,qfl % t%^tq qRJTf R |t, q|T 

^raq q^ ci?.q: % q? ^Iiqf qR% qrq 
qra qrgsjR f^qr str i ggqr ii^Fiq l^r 
^iqjqt tj ^qi SIT % ^ qq^qr 1 1 

^OBit Efit i;?r ei?:f % g|t ri% ^ qqfqqral 
q^qrqi q.tq % T%q; 3q^q f%qr =5ir gqsqf 1 1 
^rqq.^t— qi qt?i fqgqiRi^; f^rr, Ffr ’ fl 
q? RqF qp q?t I 3qr^ 
it- qf q-i%=ci? t i ^ 

iqT%R fgq? fqq.iqiqr 1 1 

qf qqn^l % gqifqqi q>q 
1^; fqqFifqqf qt Rfq^q qqr ^qr ? 

^ qi% ^giqr ^ ^ 


q^q I =qa^ ife q^fq fqgiqf 
it ?rfit q|ii ^ fRRER =qi|it ^ 
^rqs< ; ^eqq qqiqr qir^ql^: fgfitcr 
Riqr it it ^%qf i 

q?^r q^ ^ qf | ^ qn^tr? 
ff IRR q RH qqR ^r qFr4 sjqffcr q) rfe 
^ 5fiit qf ?ir 1 3?? f^qrr it i%^r ^1 m<m 
q^ 5nq i Ir qt fqfqq f^qn^fr it 
fit^Rqqr, I'qfgq^T qq^g fqqqf 
qr •'RI3 qfRf, ^(k ^itqi, 3 r, ^qfiqtg 
qr |t, qigqrg qr Rts? fqqfgq^ It It 
^q^jt^qr qi It m T%^r qiq |^ fqqjife'f ^ 
q^ 5i|f ^if 3Rqt |t q|f 
3?! qrff (|qt 5FR I fqq; 5tt ^ wm Riqq 
335: it qrqgt ^q^r rtqt^r 3 |i qrq 
q|ir I ?3rai3: lo; 33 

m ^ garfqq it »q.q §^r 3f,q 
Rrirf! i q| qs I {% ^3 f^r r^br 
R qiifqq‘i q^ qc qi^q't (colony) 

m D ^R I ^ it H 

3^-31^ qirqft it RRlRISR qf W I 31 

qsiR 3131 1, ^tqq qt53^q qR^qR qi 3|f 
I, qqf |it qr^Rqr h qpq Rqqrqr q?3r 1 1 
I 

qR q? 1 1:3 F^r^q ^tnfqqf 

ql 3lf qrqq qra ^at qi gqqrq 3313 1. 3i 

3 Ti3 SRI^R^-FR 3Ci li 311 3313? 3R 1 33i3 

qr qif^q (qqfsj) |13 11 qrqri I, ^3 qtqqf 
qn qq| 1 1 qt qFiRqiqt wfqt it Rqlq 
€R^ f3q3 ^ 1 1 GRf 331 eR 13qt qi^tq't 
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^ ^ ^ tT-i; qri'?«T y/ia ^ 
qJT q^n 1 qqirq: Xpi^ qKUq 'i, 
{?r:si 311 1, SIR f , fqsi ;i ill ^ q?qqr 
€m ^ t ^'U ^ 3 i 1 fqnl 

% 3 iIt, qpR qqR gqqiM ii i 
5 ?^ giviR gig’ll 21 1 qg, ^ggj 

?1 TO 1 1 K# % feq; g’sigi ql n\i\ 

qag si sir i 335 q&gi €1 SRxg 

gi 1 #^-^1 3iiqr?q( ^ 

flfij; qsiTl 1 1 

^ gg 3 iig 1 1 ^g g?;= g ^ r^j 


ijfni ^ ui qntqgg’^ iiiq ^ 1 

qr^^qq T^gl 1 5ig r qP^iq qi *?? 
csg g rR qi 2lq IRlf, %=ff 

^ Hq; 2 jm 1% aq; x^ ^ 

% q qiinK aqi qiq'gi ^ * 514 ^ \ 

qqlft iiRa «^i xm'z\, €1 
qinfeg ^mf %: q^qq % qai^ it I 
on^ ^ ^Iqq a qai ^rai ^ 

% qgR g fgg1 spial ^ ^ s'! 
gaNa tr, hsi sfifqa % ^ ? 

gK 3 H sii^ t, 33^1 qqr fgaa'i ? 


5 !R^ W?, ^ 3 ?|o 


qqfa ft; fg qiai^'g ^ gp^q*! ^ 

qgftq gift^ ’Bi gl gRR ri; 
^ 511 ^ q:r g1^®? 

qR ?:i1 I i qg^R 51^=1^51^ 
qgrt % 5 RI ftRli^qg % ^q. 

gRRR ii qtqi I^^iggR ^ gjr^tSj 

qqi I. t1 qggRl 

3 tqR% m j,,^^ 

^ Sir Kll I 1 ^ %t 3 ; gq- % 5I %gqi2g 

^ ^ jj.^^ 

q^iigfg g^RIR ^ sqiqqf % ^,5 q.^ 
vR gftr W qiftRR ?g 5 B,^ % f^q. 
^^%g#}fqiftqqg % p^q. ^ 


HIRR ggt r^vrI EBi^^^qrf ffil 3®^ 

q1 ?g qiR iRR ft;^ iR I ?«> gqf ^ 
qraqRig g Rifsg gifg?!} 5^1 unfg 

^ 1:5 ^1% 1 1 ^g qgg qsR I 
sr?r qgfg Ka ?2 gq: || |i 1 

R3g1q giSBR ^ ^ 

I si q?k ^ feq; %?5lg 
aa gftr STSR % gig gfg :gg^ 

qqt‘ ^ gem qi-^%^ g1^1 sir 

^ %, W3 g*: ^*SRt gegrg j^Pj. ^ 
giR ii Q;q; qga q?i %g erg ir 
I ! sggr s1 as! m ^ .^1 ^ 

-gi^ %n^ m gri3.g q.i^ § 0 ; gg,j^ 
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ii|R 

?rrf^i? qi^'i 

B’^snC ?i*Tt »7l ^ % 

^ 1 1 vit^lq grrfsfl 3iife Icpp ?i\ ^ ?r4^ 
^ ^ g^sir^Tf % ?nR^ 

^ ^ I, ^raR Iffi 

^ =%?fl ?n%? sir^ ^f4 ^ ri5=^r 

^1 ^ 5[|1| I 

^ fe^, i;fR, 5qr?«^, 3^iT ef^iR^n 

qiciRra % ^er?f ^ 

^rf^sR ^ Jic^^ TT ^F ^ 

sinf^ ^ ^ 1 1 'Rri !!;n% ^ itd! I 

3f^?l % 3CR)IT ?r ^ % 

^ ^ I JT ^ ?nf^ri 

^Fs ^ ^ ^?qf?tr ^ 

ll 

^ iiR ^ ^ l^r fe wf3t ^FRr % 
¥IK^ jfj {^ q- fif^l ^ 

%^'l % sen I, 3% 3{%3 ^{157 JiCF ^ 
W I ^ ?tt{^ ^ 

^tif^jjini ’qfcirl, 

^ 3^ R^la ^ tr ^ ^ 

I ^ siff 3?r^ ^’^rt 

HT=#r 'Rjqy^ff RRcfiq 

% 3^ qR% 3r 1 1 if^T ^ =^r- 

^ sjnfe ^ ^ 3 


3-1 2?r ^ 3R ^ w.i qr ?T3 31% 3 

3312^ f^o; 3r I 1 33% HRr^ 

3%5i3-q;3f, B3[$i3 q^f ^ ^Cf-q;^ ^33F 

g;33-q;3f ^A Cl qf 3 qr^qq I, 
r% pq qqR ^=3 p f%q;r3 f%3 irtt^I 

% f%3 fe^r 3, f%3 3l3r 3^5 P3r I ^ 
fw f3 ?3^ 3[f^ % fqqiTH p 3qf 
f%5IRI ^3T =3Tf|'3;> 33%^ 3l 331 3311311 ^ 
^>^ ft^ =31^0;, 3Ff% qf 33%) 3?f ra %t 
qj^ fR 33P gqlqlqr Iqqqe qR 3# 
ciRqrqlq q cR33r3 % 1%^ 3qq)3t ^ 
^3qT3iqir3 3 %, qqr 3s % q;^ 53337 
^ Hlcq <15^ 5TW p ^ feF? t:? qRC 3% 
ir^ q3% fs; oqq ^ q^qlqrq 
rq^rn q;r qq3 q3% 3 qfFqqs I ! 

qf qrq^qr-^F^T | mm q? gffql % 
dq JRq ^3F % 33 SHi fF^ P 57333 t I 
^33 %) ^F5TF 3!3 ^ %3 53? 

^qxq jfl qiqr q.7% qq ^3? qR q33r t 
333 3 35"I|3"F^^^ ^3) 3511 %) f3q> 
q|:^ ^ ^ 33 3.7 33% 1 1 q|3 qjqqn 

7 ;|% %) 53q^33F I 31 ^331 ftq 37% 
3 .7% ^% mfm % ’^[q-grq ^qf 33 3r 

37^3 37 3% 13% 57^7 5713 3l 
317%)q %7^f% ^ 3^^ 3J7 3 t 

333 I #!: 13 ?F^F ^ 7*337 I #3 3 
37737 13 3 ^ 3^3 3 337 qa 31 5773^33 

13 %3 3 37^ 37 ?1 . 337337 qi 331 %, 
#77 373 37 %q5T 373 37 %q^ 33? qfF 7%%) 
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vfl eqra % qqq qr] -.jjq ;jq 

1 % EFK5U fqrant i] r^R tq'Rqf 
I, qpr-qA ff!=^ mra ftqh sra'l I I fq-'I- 
qqi ^ ^^qin 

I ?qq ¥|i qq qr qi 
qqqrq 1 1 ^zii qi ^i? ?i 

I, q?J I 

R15ig ^] q rqfl 

?qiRlq qR^.qfe % giq-Hiq qgtq^, 

gri^g fg?! q^jq^f 
giqg qira qrai af, ^-^7 

m 5^R?qq: I 1 gfgi ['q;,‘|qf g',^ 

^fo ?:(^qgt7, q’o ^ 5 ?-, 

V?E?q[f!pF,ra fqtg{ ^ 
iq ^JTfq^ P^ I I 

qgi^ ^qipnig ^ 

gq^ qim q?; g^^;; fq[;j g'l 

^ni 1 

g;iq if 1 ^ 

qiqfq^, qi^lftqq: ^ 5 ?:^ f^j J^-J eqq^qf 
{%^ q M q ggsKl g?; ggn?ff 

OT ^ ^igr ^ik<i qR: 

^ ^sgqgrr q ^ g(. 

^1 ^1 q| It g^q I f% 

^.5ff q ?:g? qi^giiiq; g|7 3g 

Rr^r ^qt =51^12; 1 ^rgfsqg % ^ 

qTlf^qrak%^ gRl 5 ff^,; 
qsq^ m go; |, ^g% ^ 
f% ^ ^ ^ ®gar q?: ggigg ^qatR^j 

^'sqi qq q(q% 


fTqq'i Tr (t fn r?i q qr qs 
%q gir* q ’qrf^q ^ufqql S^q 
mr q?TiM qq ^iqq q ^ 
qRi q qrq^ qiqtqyqj q 
Ricq I, ^qq'i Rr’srr qi qq^qq qq 
?i r.^ fivi q ^Rr m^T< I q 
??r< :ilf?.q g «’R|R ?F! Tjr^4 im Si 

qifiq; ^ gj^pq q ^wi %q:q qfTHqfe 
qtqq ii qiqfqfgr st ^'t Rifjo; 1 t^RRi "T5r 

q q^R qq?n qrarqw q l? ?1 

qif|n; qrjg q| ^Rgi 5nq7q?|f? qf^ 
v(^’ fqqRj ^ Hqq»gr q^q q^qfi qr qfqt^ 
%ql q 71 oliqi I g7rq^7 l^, cfl S?5% Hiq 
3€t #q % qqg-qra 7 %q{ % Tflt^lPjqf q^ 
qffqfoq ^(^r ^g'i 71 qi«qH¥ 
q»7R g|qm gqgiq qgfu; rt^q % sgt^ 

qik s^qg qrqqigr qi q?^qqq % giq-qrq 
qrgtqgr ^t?: gq?;r^fg[ 3gf?q qrqO qqqiq 
iqrq ggri^fi 7 gggfa? gigigiqi % 3?i^ 
dqp; gstqgi 7 %q 7t RRs-f^qr^ 
qr 1 1 57^ fq^q 7 . 2 : q qq grq fesjqq 
qtq qrgqq qgra % ai^ g57Ri % 
feiq; q;7 R^ig ql gi(% ^ %g g ^gg |, 

qq^ fPTO: ^g gRtTRi qgigf^rg 

qqq?q7 1 ^ q? ss gg 1 1 % qrqpTs wgr- 
qqq a %7.?: ge^q- ijr' g^.g rrI 

q ^ ?qrwg f^o; qpf 1 ^tqiqig 

qsR q; 7 sqq^ % gjfe 

r^jqf gc^ ^ qfggf gjcp^ 
q^q qlqq ^ qftg qtg 
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^ ^ 

1 Jii^rar i 1% goR wrI ?Tii^ci‘- 

R'^'t ii ^ iu 

^fii w Ii^'i ^ 3ir?fRr^ Cl 
m: |f ^ ^IR 1 1 ^ ??? af'i: 

f ra fir ^RcT % (wf’il ^ 

^ ^ RR ^ ^^^1 ii^r> ^ 

^trrr;' ^ri?^ ^ 
iRirfIrqi ip I'^r^'T Cri ' 

r 1-%^ RSI?R ifi 
^ ^im ^?TH sflHT^T % ^l RH^tr, 

?ii^ ^’Ci I'^ 

JTfql €l RRRi? H R^^'^IR- 

2f(^ w^r ^ sij^sir ^irr 
C l 

Rlllo;, l%wr ^ “?l5l?.^RSfiF.ci: 

sfgrafe w” ^ ra5:(R ^r 

^^tjr ^?iR R(f|a;, ^^iCi ^ 
^ ^ f|c[ ^.iR 

Ri%{^ d ra^ €<iR I Cl 

^-m €t R, ^R, ^Ci % 9R- 
Rsi % rao; fe?: Cl ^Ci 
^ 1 1 Rs: m ^qR wr ^R> r%i^ 

^ ^ r 1 ^11% ^ JT 3^ R ^1 
31^5 RiR-7 scrfe % ^ 

sIRI^U ^ RtlT Rlf^ RfClq 

^'1^ % l%ti ITS}; 5){^ gilRI ^ ^R1 1 1 
^5-H^TT, g;iq^ ^R^Cl, ’TRra^j ^^^^• 
RhI^T WT, 0?1J^) R5R. 

^ ?tF=RIM 


wsi % f^qr SIR 1 "?i^l wf, t 

R^T?I ^ I I 'R?! 

5?riRR-^^r Rk4?f R t R ^ ^ ?:% 

^R i Hfife, Rl^R iEi^'^R, ?nsi ^r r1^?i 
fjif.i r?R^f !Ti:r% rwuIi 
Rfra 1 1 s<f fcf ^r ^^"i ^ ’R^i ^ 
1 1 ^ ^ ^R^-HR^ % 

Rq fii ^Rr Cl ClR> ^HR Rr^rR’iira'l 

Rk 39% if ^"1 s3;rr^ ^ ^ ^^9: 

II.W9 RR ^i^R I ^RR ^ R9H}9 

^Cl ^'1 41 wr9?9f9r % R39R HRW f%R 
3fR 1 ^RIR9 %9^ ^^RR 9 Cl^j 9^3 3^1 

mm ^f Cl IC^f Rt^ih ^ 

qRf^l^I 4r 9Rl R9-R9F Rl^fq? SqqliTl 
^ 'TRsi ^91 ^r1 ^R ^ 

9Rf4 RR 3q%R STRf i^9: JfR ^ 5f9* 
55l99 % 951R ^r SIR 1 

f;{q Cl 5ifra4r ^ ir«fi^ spwr I, 

qi;?g RfSf %f ^R HR Rff^qf f??Tf9j 
^qjf R^q-sfisR 9R% 4 sqgst ^ f I 

^R-qiR % R^H % r%R; 41 3 ^ 

9 tTspffF} IgrfqqRf 9 qft^jC IRH^, 

■^Tf ^ffil 9Cf 9fr 9qi9i t, 9?ir %1 

9^1 Tf.9 qf: Ckf 9T 3?Rr 5SfR qmr- 
9^531 9qr dCl qTi qjqf ^^:?TRRq:Rq5R 
%1 %qr = 91 ^ 0 ;, q| 41 9C1 ^Rf C>^ 

^4t q’HI^Cl %1 %-9RqR9IR 

^ qTTq?95E9r sqqlq f%qr sir, m's- 
ij^ q9 c^ ^ iRira^ 9 ^19 ^il sRf 3^31 
qRqfR ^ R^rar %, Rr?i, wm %? 


\ 


2G6 


Prcr 

c?fq?qr ^<?ir, HTR 

'-ti 'oR^il olcif ^ I pT^f? 

4t«I^ «Er ^'7?: f'lT, cKtTi^I, !T:'?fT, 
f&^rl'tRT g»f( -7r H?r^r Ir^r 2 tr?-' 7 i; 
1 1 ^?} 75rr(q viff 

lifq-3?n3^F it 7iRcfi ?Tk qns 7 
573il^ 7T 5Tq mi Ct ^ 511 1, 

33|^ 71 qCl gqq 1 1 gi?j^ ^ 

^ fqsifTr g ^ 71 ^ jtCt =7[f?c!;, 
if TO, s-cerr?,^ ^ 
f^(l ^ :57iqr sir 

9731 1 1 

7?r-9R-5qr5fi 3?rr35 7 ^ ^ q-Ti in^j: 
TR TRl |. ?ra: g:c7n: 7> f7%7 g^p|, 
9(73, fsa^Jir ^ q’Sil ^ 

TOf3 7331 Rrflo;, q>fe^ ^ 

r^TI?! TT 31 Sl7f?r ?:i?3 ii I, 
3R&7 {77(9 3 7i 7r7I Tg^Tl | 1 

9l f%3Il ^ gfR; jj^f^ ^ ^ 

TO 7% 31^ ^ 7 £77 77(7 ^r 7re0 

ll 

^ 917^7 3l7(5R 

^^^991 1, 7^717(79 % 7» 3r79 393 

H. c£39 995 ^ 9 ^ 9971 TTlqPiSr 7 ^ | j 
^ 3#, 937r 17R, ^ 

^ 1(17, ^3% ^tr; sn% ^ 

'7I7T37i9^7rrS%,^^^ m 


^tK 71337 137: 34f 7791. TR: 7^ 

937 7ir77 %91, 7^£3 X-3 9(17, 97.7R 5(33 

'r: 3 ^r 3ifeq: i 717 9iqi?i3 f.i 9(77371371 

giv7 71 cgl rin; srRi e!7'9P-( 

=R7i7n 7ir?7 1 q:793 ^ 7131 % ?qi7j 7(;3 fl 
9(I7^-79r 3e7 t, 7v2 7-f37: 33K ^(F-+i7 
i^m 7i 73m 9(73m ^73 ) 93=1 971 

?9 %7 7 am 757 ^ fe?i-m3 9 
3oI7i 37 I S!, 7? ^I 3^' 371 %, 91 Tlf-TlCf 

3:7 21 9m 7197 9 7?5r (jfj^) 7r 77 ^ 

31773 f^r 97r|- irog ?it 93 ^ 7^333 
3 9391 391 1 

93% !3l73 3 5^1 ^ 

9W1w 3 % 9Tr37F( vpvfl 5^ 7 ^ q^j i 7 {%m 
577917 1 1 937 7^ 3er ?! ^ 17^9 73^ 

71713 735 ^ 7! I377> 713 99 31^ 9 77 173(771 
71,1 733 3913719 % 9(f7m 3 79 9?lm3 
919 Cl % ( 91 1, 7775 79 3^3 77 977£7 
93%i 991 %{ {^ =77? % Timr t, 99 % feR 

79 3% 37K 7(^31 77 5(137 7R% 

5931 7791 1 1 Rfim % gq3 339 Trf^, 
7^r9(f 91R; BITOt 71 37713 % 51731 

777 137771% % 993 ^ 9(73? 71711 3{%31 

7% 13311=!: 7% % I 9(13 3"? Tit 93193 3r{97r 

99 9r£% 773 7 ^IITO ^ I IR 1 1 319 5fi3j 

% 33f9 7f?5r 9173 97C33 ^ 

9977 9mJ7 Tlf {991 9191 1, ^ ^ 

9l(9^ ^ 7=?^ %% % 917-917 ^ 
33T-993 f2.7( 9191, 97T 93% §33 S^TlIsd 
7^i % 97%!' 77 mm, {971 7 r^ | 
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^ 

^ URtJrar ^ 5T1 ^Ff 
fg% ^ ^’-ipflq =?]l5f ^ t f^r ^ I 
% ^r4i =g1€f gra hj^ph ii f at 
^ gifvi^ra Ital I ^ F d 

a^i|, mi fa% ^ ar^l 

?na-'iia f|tt ii 37i% mrihn jt 
fi ^ ajqq ^ sqatir 

feir ^R 1 R^R Rli €t ar(|^ 

^ 3?!% SRFR ^ ¥fl -RR ?;RF 5IR 1 IR 

51? sraR 3 Rf?; =aK ^ ^ 

% arsTi^ 3 lit 33'3t arasi afi^ % 
fea; rr'r ^[^i^t, ?F?a- 

^5fk a%^ % %?s: aF-aF ^ 'p? 

3 ai%^ ^ni l 

?a%^lr3f 3 m faR HFi^ a^af 3 
?T3*^^ aR ?ia[a # RX^ 

^ Fiar a€i ?fk aaa aaf? ^i:% 
ai RFj ^nnas 1 1 ^'rra r 
PF a*. ^fafe ^iit Ri::’ ai ^raa a^a 
Rft 1 5T?Fr ^ra 51 JI ^ ?t a^^ai 

a ?ifR^ aiR5?; It^ t, ?r rr ^ atRrfa 
% aii<t FFT mnm r: aFaii;iu afaa?R 
^iti^ Ir Ft It 1 1 

'rri^ aafa 5 rr 1:’ ?a iasFa # 

|F ar aiftiR ^st at ?t[RF arfaaf 
Efil ^ %F a at ?rFt a^r 

RttiF, ia% Tf =gg^rt ?aat ft I, aifa 
3?Fa aq a^ ?fti; atff(*qa at 
15 ^tai t, fi[^ f^r a gf^ ^ 


^qrfaar fa^ faqxa % fee; 3TR^? t 
^Rla aaii^ % qRfwqR^aia 

ft aifi; a'l anaia Rara aa ffpt dar 

ariia; ask RaR aa % f a aiF 
Rff|a; sag aRiid a ai; ai.^Ft a’^^si 
aRioT a;q5 qaa^^ ^1 aii fa as; sfe Fa 
arra qjit a?i itr ar m\ as aiaai aFai 
a # I ai^ aar ana^ aRl fa %a a af3' 
aFafia asra aF w I aar $ a^ ^ar 
aa^sF ftar i fa-^ia ataarart a aiif^ 

# asfaa ffia aa a? aCi fa^ afar 
aa aa; ^ ataai aaafpaa aa^ a aifs: 
% ^ f a% aia aa?;a aii d 1 1 
la^iaai aifa aaaa: fa% a1a ^ 
ar f a% ^=a ai^ a f aa;r ta^R fC i 

asi: ar^> ara ^ raaaa a;iar % laaa ^ ^ 
qir% a ai% ai^ t aif ^ aRa Ciaj aRrff 
fia, fR ita aaifa aii^'t Tara €i ^ aRr- 
^a al fta'i 1 1 Ta.^ taaar % ara aR fif 
aF ^'t 1 1 5Tti; aF aw %aF 
33^ % pia f^l ^ fei 
arar 1 1 

Ra 5 ia ^ar a anfa^ sr‘wa art 
?r%^[ aafR ft aia aafi^f^asr^ 
^ aqiar |] fawa ai aiaai aa aaR aar aFa 
mm arf^ ft^ "f: Tarar ara 5:^ araa 
^ jf tf% aia, fa^ ar ^ a la^tf a a¥, 
zfj f 5 iRa;r aaata aFar fa% raF a^isa $■ 

5na I I'aaira %aar % aarR ar^ af- 

^at apa §aR afkai;^ a aw im 
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^rq^q-5 W =y*S ^1 Wflnf 

i 

f5i?ig B flFT, 

BiRt'i -i^^rara, rgBri, bbi^bb b?* 

^ifeij )%^! B'f;!| TC li 5i^=jt 
I 

^ 

5?ta 1 1 

qi^, q;5I ^ BIB, ^ BI ?5il2K =1? B 

BRi BIB Bi at BiBi B b 1 ma Bcf 

It qrat \ BB BM B m ^BBtal itat 1 1 

BtBB fq^BBt BBB qifeq; 
5 ?q| ^t BBIBB’, ^t BIB q|B BiB ?:fnt | I 
m- WBB B 53^1 BBiBsa tBfn?a saq^q- 
I 1 {^ qR ?qt BB t%^ B q^ ^Btqf 
qmqtq ^ Bi^ Bit|q; i q:q? ^K Bra-qm % 
UBI?; % 'S^-BFI BIBt ^ It BqiBt | 
BBR BBI B |Rt Biric; | BtqieJB % 

BBB Bira ^ sotb; qiaaiB % ^ %eft k 

BIB It BBIBBt %n B qq? B B? 

BBBB W It Biqat 1 BIBR'TT % STB B 

' ^ 

?B5|t <yB gq; |t b%bi, b^ fBBRqfiB | \ 

fBB ^ BBB^nql BBIBt Bf BBBI | BBF 
BtBB ^ BflBt ?lk 5B% Bran % BIB BIB* 
\?iBI Bit ^1 BIBBI Bf BqiBi % j BBI^ BtfB 
%a1 B Bt Bar ^ biK btbrbb Bi qir bbb" 
Bt BBIB It BBBiar Bf^B; 1 

BIBl Bt sqq^BI q^r^t %Bt B f ‘53 
rats, l! ^ BT BBli t qai qjBlf bt 


^!Z BR qtat faq^Mat irb; r-^. b:i4 I ! ^ 
BBRBi n ;''5 B=.fea aa^Bi I) 

BTqrTi % Br3 Bt Btal Ibttsbi 5 
i I qrarai f.'R', ^irb bbiIb b Bt 
BBIBT IBB! ^o-t^ afetFB 
|l BB.aF k 1 BIfB BiBiBI Stlclt | B? ^ 
3R f^naa Bint ilB B tB$tB BTfB bCI 
B?! Bi^a I'H t BIBBI a|i C<^ l< 

Bt taia qBBtBi b'I aiiBnt ^ 

% ^ T2a =r''Bi aiB ai b1 ^ibbs |i aBSi I \ 

fa^BR BiaiB BaiB bTi Btaar Bt 
I Bt^ 3H^ 35: taia BB Bfi Jira-^'B tia a 

It a^RB k I 

^“k iBiq.rt at aai^ % bit^. 

BT BB Z'k tBBt I bib: aiTtTt B?t B? (aaW 
Btaar a ^ ata bb fatiB '^r tl:. 

^^m m aaa bi% aa-?^ aiBi'B a^ftra 
giaai Bti 'ara i;bib go; B%i aRfetia 
BiBiB'CB! ^ Bi^aq BBTa It Bata; aiB l 
Bare ^i BiBtr a ^'i ataai ^ ^ 

^•qia iRif aiB i bti^ b% Biiaa Btflaf bt ^ 
'tRi'^a-ara-Bi^ % ^at % ra^ aiR bT 

3 T 5 B laia i^i ^iB 1 tr?l BiR-Bia'BT 
q^iB ^qaRBB aa a%, gi{% aaifl ^ 
^q^Bi 1 

^la qik faiBSHi % bibib b Biaifa? 
^ ^ bVb BT ainai bib'i-bri brir q¥gT 
% 1 bib: b apra Bar at BitBBBq; | j r 
qjt sqq?4r t 1 BT StBlTT Wt BBISB 
aiBiB %a bib"! *ft q^raqa ^r} 
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Ti 5 irt I mini % 

^ cjsjT rTr^rra^s ^ 

???Rr =^rf|i3: l ?tr 
3?! ^fe^‘{ f^fEttef q>r 5n3 
’Tttr-qilr vn<^ | p^j 

§fk qg| 2icif citr 
3f q?cO I I XB ^R 5?} q^ 

®v ' 

Bt %r t BR ^ ^ESI Saf 

Rp.Eif ^ % ^n%R Ept 

BR 3Bq;r s^iqur r^r Brq i 

sTB^i^rq^sTt R f3% Br?iqr 3fiE?B[ sqq^r 
?;% I ^3% ?fR 3l 3133 ijrm') 
3?=E^ I 33if% ^ in;R-3^ ^ 3313 ^ 
% 3lf3q? t f?f333r % JR 33 31^ 
% 313 f33 31 ftfTO 33% 33 33 | | m: 
?3% qw 332]'? 3133 3l 33) f3% 313, 33=3 
33#ri % f ;}% ?31331J33 «% 3331 3 31% 
3133R1 33fi 313 I 

=31313, ^rI, 1^1 33%, 

S 3 %% % SRqfl 

flTK S'BB f illSJBl 51131 I ^ 33I31R?: 3? 

fqE^ra Jfiiq 3) %31 I I 513: ^-5l, 31i;-31i:, 
313f % 3)=3 3 ^ ^ gr33 %31 

3lf|3;| 

31EfIR31 3==% 33 ii 53(53 

"Brafql 3 31 3f.3l t I ^3^3 5131^53 

?llfe % 31 53J ^ 13 : 1 : %% ^1 533^31 

3if, 513: 3153331 %3 3 3^-3?) 3)331 31% 
33R 1R3 31 51133 3 313 ;r) 3113 =33i& 
t 333 11 31% 3513^5 i%tfr3 13.31 313 


3)3^ 3111: 5:1 511531 qll51 3 SIR ^ 

% ^1^3 5113% ^ %% 5 ^ ^ ^ 

'm313R3lHjt5it?:cf^;T,^ ^ 

# %3lf=33 31^% % %% 3;iq;f 331%^ 

SIR 33511 313 5313 5113?3^1 5I33R f%qr 
^13 I fl3R f%3R 53% 1 :^% ^ q;r3 m 
3131^ 5il 533?35131 3:| 3)%-3l% 

0 3R 5tV 33 3131^31 31 533 3 ?Rr 
3RI3 3%33, 313131 533 - 3051 ^, jjsg 
Wn 3R1%3 3135 % 51331 31%!: % 

33%3I 3Eg5n RR 3l 511% % ^ 

315)1(^1 E% Rfq5: 33131 sir | 

^151 3 ) 3 , %)51 3r%R, ?R 5lk 3151 3f 
t3% €133 3l %3 =33? %i 51^ 

f3^Rl qfl 3;icsi I , 5'! ^ ^ 

^Bl f I 513: I 351 I 3%^ (bS^ 3 3;1 | 

(%'■§ 3 ^ f %(%3 %;qr sqq 5 ,^ 

§3R 5lk %5ir3 f^r 3R I RRR t^R qlql, 
BlflRf 53% E% 5^R% 5 IT ^ 3)W 

%3r SIR 311% 33% =5135131 r351Rl3i 
5%?: BT3?R5i 511% 53 315;33 
5Tr35i b1R3I I 31 33l 3^33 flqf | | 

513 5133T5c§ 3^Rf cf[3 ( 533)3 %3l % 

^53 5113 y? mm I f35ii 3 % rIr 
5R31 ^ I IR^ 5R35 3 33 %Rff53j 
^33, ll331 31331 ISRI | %) qRRR 

% R133 5l)5 B1331 ^1 51%^f 51(331 ^3 
33 5l% I 513: 3R3 51135? %% ^1 51R: g?^R 

51)3 =?3R % I 

9313 %31 5>3 5311 33 R%3 (513 531^ 
511%?3l5S3i §3^, g3ra31 31^51, 3lfe53 
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^ ff.qf I I ir flcSfrrT 

^ 'R f^^p=^’ir \5^r 

^(f|cc iirn ^ i 

3^9!?; ^ H ^,5?t 5f?ir ^ ci^n 

f^% 9cri4 % ^1% 5?Ri sill jfi 
1 1 ^ ^ ^raisi?!! 'll m^\ ^^51 

51J1I ii si^ii'i no; 1 1 

% sig^ Cl 5!?i 1 1 sik fR ^ 

'll s^R ^'ffl 5iim 1 1 vi{i{«l ir 

?9JT iniClig sir a%9r si^g ?:ir% 

5rTO ^iliit g^i 1 

rtsi SR. ff5 TpCi sns^ ms: 

5t f^K ^ :5ii^ 1 1 ^ RTcrra ^ 

USSR ^iisl si f itsnl ir s? SI Sr SIS 
si% 5R m'^ t fs Kss a’l^ qrai-fsm, 

^ ms ^ 5l1s S t%S 5(31 Cl S!l^ t, 
gsrr si SIS ^s 1 1 

STII3R SiraSi % ^R[ SI S|S Sf SSc{ 

mra^ s s1 srai 1 1 ms: s;s% ss ^q- 
ms si =qs?qr gfe: gq ^ qqift :gjj|tT I 
Sisi^s Sf SSS, ^SS, IRI'^SS 

w, ms §SR fssim SIS, mssi^, mssr 
sill?, S SSS 5iSR H ti,S ^ SRI CiS I 


IRSR S1 Slil ^ 

fsfsR sC^I fqrsR-fqfssr % 
mis-sig ssr ss1-sst fjj %si s 
■^sr 5 Rr mg^is srris si §^s ^ 

miils:, snqg s r'sr rarsmi Himfesf, 

BIS, sisiras, ^Riifes, 

msf % srmss SI sifss mssi fs^ b 

issf, (Bsrar, mk '^•i f^srs Cim 1 1 

Ci irms s^, Bisrr^ Bisqi ^ 
s IS ^r 1 st Biii <C^s fs5rai I ! 
sr: ^ msBit % issr sCf bi^s; l snrs 
sss, sias, ssms, b^s — m^wi, Bsr- 
3^1 % mfei qss, snfi s iri st^. smm 
s sim ^ SIR if iis sit i|si =miis: i 

mifes Bimst s issra % is 3 oq stsbi 
qi B=^ sis Bfssi SRI ms sisi sssrsl sm 
Bs1 snii qi mssisl im1 sm m is% mifss, 
BiSlfsS, mKIRS, sits, SifeS RSRI 
s smi Bss sCr ^tsr i mk sCi s’s t 
fssfes lisi ^ llg % gg^, g?- 

ssqRl rni" ss ^r^ ! mrt qCI p: mfest 

S BSS^ SfRiRSl I 





ii ^ ?fid? % 
^ ^ g?iqi it grii % jqr^i^, 

wif^ 51IR ^ % ?n-q}Rci fq^irn 

1 1 ^^ff. 'Tiff f, 5'Er?n ^ R^ra 

^rtr ^rfti % ift 1% t R^Rq; 

I rag cRf gqgra: g3rgl % g^'Rg >3:4 ^irajci 

^HTR^ 1 t%i gigfegf ^ gRRgr % 
^g-gf^R3jr ^ ?jrfeq sirra % 4t=g ^ 
^reRggr qtl slgra", qrw^f, gfi4i. 
?Rj?qgr qik fq^t qg % ^F3:?!r r?rr I 
4|) f Hi^ fqgR ^ fggq 1 1 

3Rfg^'!^ gqrg % R=gR^fi fg gig 
% gfgg t fq; fg sraR qt) {^?iig >33 
rq^fl qpq grfgqi gggraRgr % gi^; q?: 
^Rr grq 1 ^^, qjR Rqs nitg; q;^?: gqgir 
^ qq4 1 1 qitf^ ^rraqf q; 41=g hr 
% q.^rqi qsr^ g:ra it ir g>t ^qfqg qR% 
gg^l qjq^: Hrafg qi3: gq;g 1 1 gtqg qgig w 

qjR qp II ftqR qqq itgi 1 1 ^gg qft^ 
W'^Ti?, 5<q ^1 q?;qif (ggr |;g q^Fqr qq^ 
g gq RRqrg gig g fig q%g ggt qi q^^qpjr 
g^gq I q3;gr raggt gt #qgr qqt g 
% ^ ^ gt gfi 1 )^ qq 1 1 qi wra qq 
gqtg I ig Rq; ^qara ?:r5 % fgg% 
gfqgR sri q^qgrgqf ^ §??^ rr 3RR qq 
qrqg^ Rrai % 1 grq 11 fg ^ grqi 


qfk RiiRT gf^ §:Rr sRsg gqr qq gni gl 
gq^sg 1 1 grdtq infp gifg ggq; gg % 
ggig g g? it gni^ gira qiwgr g^giR' 
gt gi^ t gqr qigs qqq^gfqft qq 
gi^g gl gra 1 1 qira fg gqq^ % g^g % 
q^ q>[ lit ^s giq qgg qq qigg^ ihri | 
q3t>[ lit 5 q.^? % RRg ggng ^ ^ 

qR qg-gigRqr % q?: qfgrgr 1 1 

qrg^t ^ it qnf^gt q^pu % grg q?; 
qqgr^Rqi ^ie fgggt qr4 gT ^ 
fq^g ggRR gra'f fig g^iiqr gr 3:ir I fgg% 

(qqg it =g:g? qgg ggg | | qf^g^g 

g q^iqi qiq ffgn^ qt fqgi g fq^l pif 
fgggRqf qq fqqnqr g^ qgfqq g^qragr % 
gig qqqgi 1 1 tg % g ^ §15 
% q^qn g qi fg^gftqf ^rrt qq% gq 
% gig qgifqifgqt % qtg Iqr qRgt f ggr 
3 ^ fgit g4 ^ Rg qr gig qg^iq^; ?fq% 
gg g qR $ 1 ^ 1 1 fg qq^ g g %^r 
ggR g, qiR, q^ ggr gq% % fgg^ ^ 
ggr ert iratggi % qgfpiregf ^ qgqftg 
qR ^ t ! ^ ggi % i^tfig gigg, gp 
it g 33% =4351 it w gigi 1 1 igit qgtlr- 
gifgqt qi qtt itg g^‘ 1 1 fg fg^Rgi g^) 
gT ig ^gt 3if qi gqg 1 1 gi 
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5ir%qf spt ^ ^ ^f?if 

I ^ gm ^ Cl ^ 

^thw h5r {^r 1 1 
^i^'i ^!t|'‘iRt ^1$ fe^r Crai ai 

m^ ^^. ’=1^’: w'i 3gr?^-ia 

^T 1 

%qT ^ % 3^?51 B 

feqi w\ ^ ^% gCf ^ qw 1 1 
qRr tiPsq; ^=^ra % a^s h ^it nj^i 
qR^ I I fq?3 

ar epiq?, nftq ^ mm qrtRqrsi qRqrd 
J5t % q«qR tR l^tqr i^rr g,-??; sngg 
fT f=gg 375 5RqH «rqg^ ^ qnqifei %gi 
I ^ % ?rqgr qif qr^i §< 2 ; #r 

gi^ qa^ ^ 1 1 ^ qi% 

1 5ik qg gqr mm qre g 1 ^ Rro: 
qiiRqigi ^ ^ qRqgg R; Riq 

Ctqi ^ Cl g|i ?fq>^ I ?g ^ qir^ 
gi q|g Ci 1%qi, RpI RRiq gqisi % 
gfi W 3^ ^ irlr ?Frr% gq ^gir 3^11% 
rfRqclI qiq ^ ?:fe % at I 

^ gqi ?fil gl^Rl ?fe % q;^ ^;q 
qnqsi^ % q'Rg Ctqg; fer gqr ?g ^ii 
qtq qm 1 1 q?ifq frfgrgR^ 

% «R’5 ^ ^Rglq ggioi % gTf<5f} q?; q^'j 
qgl Eft l^r Tsqr Rr gj ^q% 3Rg gjqR 
C.t feq qtm ^qi q;^ 
qiiw RR q?K I :— 

^ ^qralq g^^l qq| g ^qf^rn ^40 


gf sjqi 

5Jq ^ s^nql % ??r ^ ^ I 

S^fRl qfl Iqg'i g qiqg f%^ % qR^ 

gr?qf mn g ^a: Rigr gff qj^ ^ 

'4^ ^aing gi?l | ^ mkm€\ ^ 

41 ^qr R: *7(R ggm % ^ R 
q? ?gR qTTcnCi % -^gfeCl fCgf tps 

gig fegi t st gR ^ 
?g at FR Cl 5^nq 5l, gq |gi ^ 

4 f%g inm qiq^ fg ^gR^grai 
aiqq 33i er 1 |g<l ^ fg^qft snwoq^f^q* 
g ggi qngqt g ?gR Clg ?2 ^ Riggr 
q? |n sran qgi^ 5 ^ 5i?r% qi qi^ 

Rig^ sgqii qngg gg^ 1 ks nqiR ^ 
qRRgfg gq; 41 qi^ qr 

qiqgq gC? Tg^r i qf|q; ?igR4l qngg 4 ?g 
ftqrgRql gfk §rggi irr q.q% qg4 
qi ?iqgc {^ gqn fg 4 gggfgq rm 
ggq =^Ci 1 1 ?gi^ ggig % C\ g^s w ^ 
qiqr qg % ^ ^ ^ 4 fqga? q^4 gllg 
g g4l ?iqgg 1 1 

5g4 RcRggr % gr? gg ggg ig qiiq 
qq Rig ^qq RRg 4 ggigai gtr gp:q 

g|g gl §iqm‘ qiivsgifegi 5^1 gsR 
ql 1 1 gig Cl gqr qi^ giqil RtRi^ 
vftqqRfi g?giqr? 41 g?;qKl g^gitf 
3g?Rq CtC^ 1 1 fq^ 41 fgro ggpR % qjg 
gggr qnf^q gRg gC! I fgggi ?g fg^qfl 
ftggftqJ q qig 1 1 

tg4 giRlg gfq«ng 4 gife; igggpgf 
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^ ^ i3;^-i23; ^ ft 
^ ^ I qf inra 

^nraftf % #q-, q:?qpTT q^q ft h^h qiqr I 
q.^ 35f qj^% ^giq 
^^r, gf^sRfqqi ^nqr qft^ fq^qcf: 


qraiRf ^q ft fft^Rq^f % fQ 

ffe 3f ?q % ftqr qift ^ ftq 5Tqr ftfti 

=qrf^tT I 

^ % feet fti 5Rq ^ ft qf qrq qftt 
ft) q5?^ q?i s^rgara) | ^^rq) ?i5irfftqi 

^ fe qqn^ qi% % ftq ft 

^ 1 




ft ^7i?;cfiq qnfsFi ^nftiq ftqq ^q i^5)^ 
sftiqrqftfq^?: qqr qrgqq ftscr ^ 
ftqiqft % ^g?q qr qrq^ 
qgq ?THTRi 1 1 ft qrgqq ftft qft? ft 
qriftq'i % €iq qR snRi fqR 1 1 

?. w ;— ^ qrqr qr ft^ 
qreifqq; 3 ^^q q? qr fq qfT^qiftq fftfqsqr 
ft ftm! q) q^q ql?r qiR qi=q ^ Ij 
qn:qi q) q?: i Rffftq =qfl: t 

liljiH qqlf q d qfft qqq') qiq ^ 
^ q? qfrqqi # % qR qf^rft ft ^qf 

qraqft i Iqj bhr % qrs q? ^rqqi 
^ 35: qra tift) ^ 

qftqi 1 

’v i)fft?T ^ : — qffe^qR ft qrq ^ 
qfl qnftt q^, qraR ft qw trft ft 
?tq ^fftqr Tftqi qtftqf i w^r q^. (i^O 


q? qqf qrfqRjrq ft ^cfi 1 1 q^ q)?l 
ft) qrq % ?nft q5?i qftqfft % %q: 
^qr qfeq 1 1 q^, ^iRqft) qqr qq^f) 

^)qiq % feft qnq tft^T qRir | I qf qRR 
qv^qqftqT ft =q^ ft ftqi^ fftqr qqr 1 1 ftft) 
^ qgq ft) q5§q: q?ra^qq» ftq^j qqjft, 
g^qqlq Rq^, ?TIfft ftft ^Rfl ft q^ft) 
ft^ql 1 1 qqr q? ^ftqiftqi qqift ^ ft ft 
fq^r qftql ? 

qnfq 3Rq) ft q|q ft) ^fqq) fft^q) 
I # qTRT qqiq qq ft q|f fi^ft) i qr)^ 
^fg^T cqq^qr ft ftlq.q ?tft ft ^rftq qqqi') 
gsq ^Rprl ft qm ft qr^iR ft fqq 1 1 
ft rao: jrgqq q) qffts: ^fq qRq 
% ^ ^qRf ft ftqqnf, ft qq iq^-fftq ® 
^q I qfii^ q?q) ft) qf qqrft ^qfftqt ft)q ft) 
%, q^i iftqrfti I, fft ’^ft ^ I 
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ITR % 

'W #^fSr4f ^gr 5igqq ^ 1 1 

gt 5 f{ % q[g gg^ I qjj^ 

SR i¥ii^ ?ff3^ m r^r I gq w4 

^ 5;tg Jf,g^ |__ 

5 ?^? 4 lRvigttp!g} 1 

mmiil Jiiqra ^ ji 

RR^Rcifqgr g g;} ^,I?q: , 

WI?ra?^ ^ 5fq3f cqf^ „ 


^^K'^Vf!VRt%qrq^^ ^ ^ 

^R'f g ^ 

t» ^rai gqij^i ^'ftjfq % 
m'A t I qR g, qfe^q 5, 

^?1 1 1 ^jr^qiraqf ^ g-gfq l^^^.:e^^ 

I 1 ^ qf^q I ^%,rg4{ % 

«J*ir JH ^Iqrstql qq stig iqtg 

'K) ura £5^ ^ q ^ - 

t ^x g ^ 5R,1 ^ gq^ 

^r^qrgl q^R q^% ^ ^ ^ 

m i^i £3ra ^ 

1 1 


qra ^ ^ 

% gg] ^^.qRtg,q^, 

^ ^^q, 

^^6igr g ^ ^ ^ 

^tRR %-q ii 

gqr, ^6). 

^ R5r£R ^ qgt % qqf it 

^li^r ?R qrgfq^ri mCifiRR^ 


f-t? -^in 4k €i 4t- ; 

^?i ^si mm €i I a^ a? 

go; ET^FJRi Irai I fe a^ ’^iqa ^ . 5^4 ■ 

a n?il'<i BRRcn xiFT 1 1 

^ : — Jia OT^O R 

?si, ^fi^’Z'il, ^hffHf, ^’1, a*Jr 'ra! ?•! 

1 ^g, q;nr, fq^ gqi ^‘f ^ %' ■ 

1 ^Iqfwqi qjciir. n mil tj 

3a% qig^l ?qg:q 5RJ ^ 1 4\x 
Mf ?fT qjiliq I 3 q% t^R q^ «1 ^fiT': 
r«iqt qRR it ^la'i I I ca ^ 2iK5i qj qgt 
Ra qqqr I 

wJqfvR] ^ WH.^rfT !— 

^ qra qt^qq fear fe ^ 

^r7. ^7 giq q |R H gp?: £3!?rq:i:, 717^^ 
q? 3<3i?q.5i: t) sit 751 1 1 ^Jiairsq! 

aqfeggpc ai qrrq^ Ci ^Wn 5fi ^jra'i 
$ I qraiq % sjggE gqj 

^.1 qt sHK i^qr ^lar 1 1 q? f^- 
qqq i%:al5:, ^gr, 4te ^“k is: sjit 1 1 i^a 
qqq 3^71 etra, q^ii, ^'j. gqt 5j?f q ,q»5 
qrils ilgi Ii f^g gqg, - fqrg q, Pfq 
gqi wr it gr %gr ^gific;, 
sg gq 71 SIR xnR 7^ gg 7 %% jrr 
gqins ig gig 7 f^r gJtqw 71 %gi sr 
^ ^gt H(g q|gi gTgi 1 1 ^tgfggt ,gqi 
SR itg q^ q^n g 5117^^5 .^raiR 
q^iq ft75r& I ! ?;^, 77 q qq qRgr 7 ^_ 
Ij - qj^i" ^ I, gqi Tiqq Tiff % cfl 
qR ^ 1 1 ^% ^fqqi,?qq^'q|7' infi |, 
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I, I, I) 
t, dell I Fi^^O vH 1 1 ^ ^ Sira! 

EpT ^ ^1 ^ Pw I 

m ^ ^rrra.^i^'! ^ sraR spl 

II#, ^5 d#, |t 

# ^r^i: #, 3 €% 1 % ^ ^R it 
^ 1 ^qrw # %q^ ITJT H ^ 

I ?Tk fei: ij^ R f^T t fi’ 
^q-^tiqRiTj # qf ?f!qrq q|q Riq! 'TqTi! 
I §rR ^ ^iFir qi 3 ^^ ^ 

i qf qiqq ^q!) ^^rr ijfR # ^q* 

fqq! % ^fqq 1:1 ^ira 1 1 


qii# li’jraT i I 


qn^qisq; qR ?nfqqi# 

^iqlq 

qrq 

fq?# 

qrq 

? qrara jp 

qo 

1 ° 

qo 

Vo 

^ xf% q qiq?^ q! 


R° 

3 qraff qiqff 

c 

30 

V qrf^^i qHRT 

c; 

VO 

■j. qrqrqiq qiq qra 

=; 

Vjo 

q ^q! 

c 

30 

V 9 i:isq ^iqi 

« 

30 

c trj^ ip 

?® 


g. qsqq ^rqi 

S. 

K° 

^ 0 qXq 

?yv 

VO 

? ? qi5R# ip 

^00 

^00 

^R fsrai 5?f 

£. 


Epra qqi 

c; 

30 


?Ti#i^q; qm qnsRqrfq 

?qiqtq 

qiq 

%# 

qrq 


qo 

qo 

5 !V qirqiqrar ^ttf 

c; 

30 

?yi f%iq 

=; 


3 #q qiqqcji? 

^0 


^'3 qr^rqi# 

y. 

Ro 

5 ?inq firaqqN 

n 

— 

gqr fqq!, qRiq! 

?y. 

Vo 

Ro gqqRlgqq 



R? ij^ qriqp 

^0 

^0 

=qqRq qqif 


R° 

qrsf'^^'qiq 

?“ 

VO 

=?v trat^q^qt ^ 

VO 

^0 

R'k ^^qqff q?r srtp 

Vo 

^Ro 

5 ?^ qRRq)qr 



^'s ^e[r#|q^ 

^0 


R^ qq#q)sq q?Tqisq 

R° 

Vo 

fqqqqR q^qr 


Vo 

30 f^giq^ra# 

— 

?o 

— ^ » % 

qfeqq 

y.o 

\K qfqnp ^ 

?° 

=5. 

^0 ^czqqff qfl q^RF 

Vo 

?Ro 

qrar qq ^rai 


RO 

33 qlq Tq qiJRqK 

VO 

?Vo 

3 V ^qq ^q tqfr 


3 o 

3 -i. ^qj 3 # Ijpi 

?o 

Vo 

qi^ ^ra'ra’-q 

?V 

Vo 

qnq q# qsr ?riqrq 

fqq^ll q? 


# sqrqrftqi 'f.^ 1 1 wq xm qqr^'! # 



»• r- • i 

T'if ^ 1 *1* 


GIiFi G,^ JTIW 'TH’^ 4.21 I ') 

sfr c;q5 m 'rr nrsr f^r i 3^^: ni, 'ai^rK 

!?R^5' GR ‘in ^ 'i '< 

HR S?^;f ! ^'fi 'T^'S! -FI2( HPR H V® 

HR q3 T. H fHTRt 'i 1 Csi? 'HI!2Hi')l 'n 
%H5I 3W IIIH ^1 qRjf' \ 1 'HRR -Jt 
jf H m 3fi mmi, ^7 ^ S'^'a s"! ^i^*i ? i 

^TlfsHrai R •: =50 HRIi^ n!R<1 

?o aRTR ant 'cr p-jirCi vo to 
Ht H^o VO HRRH HRR llR T\ HRar \ 

tml ^ a?1 Rra ?oo t I 

HRR 21 HfeRv =HI'? R R3-at 

I iljft i\ RR HH Hfe fR^l *? Rt* 
H'7R ^ vo HR Hf q?€l | 1 RFRHtRI R 
RR ^Rt R RTH, :^RR R1 qq R ^'l 
=311^1 1 1 

^ Rlfo= R73 % RlfeHIR Rivj^ 
Ri5f 511 sRHRi ^1 ^ar 1 1 q;R?<i 
m m RRHi, RTHRtqi aqi =fi fR;^ r? 
RRIR RRt I 1 l=^oi RiqS % IRR %q R 
5^R RIRI R% H?1 'R RRI (?HRiq;,) RT qiRR; 
^qfR, % m R1% t fR qiH 5| RR t 1 
^% R! RlV RRH R RRIR ?\ Rtcf R ( 
^RiRia; RiR R ^ ti RiR (R5ir qVi i 
RltR5 (?RRI5r) Rt ^ Ct -V 

R151 R fe^5!r| 31 I RRFRRrel =RR R5 qR( 
RI 5^151 % IR Rt ?! RR Rc; 

^ I I 

RRRR RR-RIRRRT % 5RRSR % f%R 


Rf-RR R =HF.:, Ole'S ^ 


3T*5(R ?F reiR R 

■rqrR V'aI 

3R’IF I'iRR; 

Z3T 4\ ’^nf'RRI 

c.R! ( 1 RCI 'n7RJ h m 

--IR R1R,JRI 

R5 1o=5{ 

RllRr'esi RI 
< 

HRiR RW ? 1 

VX^), RF->!» 


'HtHRiVl IRRR! 

=lt‘SR, RRi ^ ^ 

^T ?3‘^m J 

m RR SRFR ^ 

fsFR m R! 

'HtHfR’il RF fRJ’FR SIR Tr-TFR 

ST^ SRR’R 

fR-RI RFR 

RFRR »n kTi 

4fr rw ^ 

ai? m 1 




RRHIR R rR: ^RR ^ frRt Rl ^ ^ 

p; t^ 3>iR ^ 

IRRI ??RF H?? 0 =HTR at RR RIR 

R=H ‘?'lvqiR’ 4\ RirsI R.t R ^IR* 

H=R1 R7R 1 RH ^R ^Rfl-^RF 
RR1, Rial RJn3 R ilRi ^I5CH RF'R R®R * 
?Rlt qqr RH RF {RSt I RtRffl, 
r 1 RltlfR 5Fq R 'TFR 3na'l I I RtRB ?i fnli 
#1 ^1 RklEl «f^R t ^ RW R 

RI^R R HWS; % 1 RSI ^ Ri RI IRR I 1 
IRRR qip ^ fm 3lR1 I ^1 ^IHIR R1 
RR R RW I 1 

». R^ Ml=!: R RRR ¥tRRRIWRT 
RRRI ^ fSR R mh ITT q^lRT- 

«Flfl ^FCR RiF R=R'=R I {% R? ?lfRR RR^RrRRI 

RRF ^RR! RF feRi RIRR SHR ^ 


RF-5) RRF RRlt 5RFRtR ^IhIRRF Efi] qR ? 1 
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fer ^ ^ ^ Hr ^irn qsrir 

H %Hr =grff^ i fH ?rrH Jni% % ^rsgfi ^ 1 '?{tr 
fil?r H%Ht ?lk Hr*! 3tR 

^ d H%JTt I 

3 . ^ snfffqrfHqi ^ H 
^ ^riRfr cri siro; # gw: T%feci srrg rri'H 
ff 1 

V, %^'if H Hir % ^ 

?r3^R HH ^ ^ ^ I 

Hir % RHrfHHf Efit gg% h qRRH 

qiHqi cjR gn% % 3H ^qf^rqi h ^ri? hht 
H% I 

•JL. Hf Hi^r q;[q ^nfeqrgl-HC^- 


HfirNi sfH feqr niq w ^(^rferlf ^r %^r 
fJrtfHT, ^rr^q; jfi ggqvr 
HM m ir) w^nr, ggqri %q;ra 
ftiH ^ H^H q?l qrn Hf 3HH 

^rgqrr gR qsr 3 hh^ ilnr i 

qfe iqi^q wif^ ??# 

qiTHiqH # fH qqq tR qiJTT a 
Ht wu qit fH OT ^ HHRH q;^ m 
qf % HH-HFRW W fqtPT ^ ?rffe.qrHi 
siriOTi qi Hr^ci sqm ^ l In nq 
HR q:rqqiHf?n % Hfqtir % ?h ffcth: 
qjiq qir nqr^ q|H qjfen 1 1 ^ ir^q^ hh 
«n^ gqr e?qr ^ ran^t fg qq^ g 5 f=g | 
giRHT ^ qjg:*gr i 


# wm. m 


% ^ggg 1 1 ggr% g tg" ^ 
m<qi-^i%r iIot g qrq^ igfgR ?:r rrh, 
^-g<i^r, gRrraqj ggsg trq;^ rRrt 
3 n^q 5 HI?: ^ sftgg fggf^ qqi;^ qg^ 1 1 
igqq qftqg ?eR %q;R g tfq;^ %g} 

gg?^ gqj qq 1 1 gtgtferq; g(l^ ^ 
% ggg-^l, gR gR g 

1 1 qggi^ % 3^ qi^giR fggg^l ^rtgf 


^ ?g% qrq^ t ^ q;r qrg gf^g 
i^ I ?gq5T ^ grqgr % qgggg gg qfegg 
qq 5qig qrgjrig r rK qggig qq^ g g") 
fgq^T gR grqgr ^ gfer qq^ r^ q^ q;qF 
gig 5^g 1 1 

RTR^ % R 3 gq gfq gqw: gmg gt 
gq f g ^ qi^ qgfigr rIh^ % gi^R qq 
gggg gg% gig^ ggregg §t i ?g% Hrgrfqqi, 
Rif^ ij;q gRfrfg fqqqg % g'iqqR g 
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*7T 


% BS'-^cs HfiR % 1 

■g-^^'^ gq^i ^ ii^re 

5551 9:E& I t 


^"“?rRt''^i > 
qm eb7 


HR"r sr^nTRl ^ ^l!^.'7 ‘^' ' ^ 

^ vf,>.vfi^ ^ it m i ^ 

^ % RR3(|Ji ^ 

w ^fin *• ^ 

5!n^.JT «irra4i ^ '^ "^ \ '• 

^fisH ^{im ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-^is^ira) ^?r5fi o;^ qi % "^i ‘^S5 ^ ^ ^ 

f ^ ^ 5?ppl gvft cRj ^ ii =g% 55tH I I 

^ r« ^ •^-rrT^f ?C77l ^ I 


yL— 


'^ I I ‘PI eji“=p<, yi-t>i Cl *11 dll ‘fii d-^ 1 -'•I- ■<. ’ „ 

^nsft ^Ji^7 ^-s] ^21, ^?jra ^ €pt ^ ‘|>^ ^ 

03 ^ 'IK3R 5fil% 5fq^r 30 ^ 30? OI 333 % ^ 3 3ir3^t '^* ^ 

1 1 onfsorel ofoRoio: mat wir 'W m? ^ ^ 

55R 1 1 trf^o mat o;r a^t?f op mool 3310 ^irool ^ ^ ^ '^' 

^CRfll f^3tOO?r?f q^ “33cfi mat” fo?K 3 ?3 OOSK 33t3^^ 

% 37 mool f5F3n7 i?;^ |, ^fcR EsiJjrjt |, mfoio mne^pat m3 3 
2r:?33 3 ^ 3R^ ^ alo 3f5 Ra?? mram go: ^ m miw 33m 3 H 3 'ni 3 ;m W 3 
OTR "^2; 'fit 33 W 1 1 mo at oCl^ r:| 3037 3 ?ri 33 R 37 ^"3? ^m*iT o-ar j 

3 R 0 ^ or 305 ft 337 ^ii qn; ^r qggi q^ ^ 5io7 midm ^ 

1 1 ^o :^t#fom %3 3 mcT^ 3 mrasR ^ tson 3 zw ssio mi mmii 

33 % 23 ?; m ^1; % mRmrn aot 3;i^ % rnit^o: 1 


#13 % %3 3 33^ % mq 3 mi3 mmf 1 1 

msn 3it^ % o 73 m^qvi vim % i?a- 
qnia 03 foK 3^13 mi 335 R oRoom mrm 

^ 1 1 %f# 3?ft3 50 m q^qm m mo-oro 
% 337 faim # 31 t I 053 5310^'^ 
mii#^ 5ft3 31373 mim 3 # on ^ 
Irfmo 05 i^omRt mo 3%m7 mif^iraqi % 
013 % 33 001 1 1 oarm q^oo m aarm 


35(337 ^ 33 m 3 3313 % fsi^ 

30!q 3?mi5; ^ mnfsoi^ ^ 

#33 # 3t33t lor^ m7 I iR^q= =^‘’ ^ 

013 mm 3^3 0731 <% ^37 ?3ro^f35R 
m 7 ^ 331 1 1 mo am ^.e.® 3 ootmr mm 
1 5 ^ feito 03373 #31 mim 3 m7?: 37 ?3 

jtmR % 0151 mim 3r^ 31 % 1 1 

m7 mifom SRR m7 ^jm 3 o^mR mr 05 mm 
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1 1 ir^ 

^ Hx% ci<j% % It trtqj 1 1 

5TO iictr 1 1 wi 'R ?Tir?^nRrqf jpt 

^ ^ ;ef[q m ^ 

q? g|cf ER %<3% q mm 1 1 

qq^' 03 ?iiqq sRgT ^ % 
3i 2?^^; ^1 qrar^Tf 3 ?nfeqr^ 
?q ^ ^Twf^er d ^ 1 1 
?3% e'^ra’q q srnp qftq^q -5'R?q--f3r 
1 1 2:Tq q 5qRtq dtqf ^ o;^ ^'t Hfq% 
qJTf cj 3R ^fk 33% Riq |3%r ^2q iTM 
o.t S3r^3 ^ qR ^qr qiq I mn q^rqcf % 
1%^ ^ q'^ ^ m mq[m qifq 
o;q ^qs g^EFR ?r ft^r i jfq 
q ?nTi qfj ?v?yL qqT % 3% 

?rr^l:, fq^%f qr3gR% 

?n{^ft3^ %r 13 gj3 % sf% ?r?EF3 

?nq:?qEpgr| i 

qjqr ^ °q93 qifqqf %t gitf^ 
3iRqi tr^ qg^ gi^ 1 1 331 gnraq 3qR 
5^ 32 :? 3 331 33 % Rjgil^: 33 t I 3?T 
3? 1% 33T qi3 |a% 33f3 3 3tf3? ^3 % 
^ 3 q3%3 IT 331 I I 33%i f 3 3333 
3|3 3ra3R) ir^ 3rg^r 3 ^ %) 

giTq?3^ 1 1 32:E?n2: f3 333 %t 33 ^ 
gqg; 3^f ga; 33 . 3 ) 1 gra: 3 ? 32 : 3?:^^) 3?3t 
% 3f^ |1 3133 I I gra: 33 §3113 1 h 
3«3 323;R gTfqsrrq 1^3 3 ;i {3%3? 5113, 
^ ^ 33t ^ 3T£fiR) ^?31tf K3 gi3t 


^33113^ g3%3 gii o;gi qgiq 331 % I 
3%q 3 gq^ 311 ^ %i gqfq^ gr353r 
^ 3311 :% % %% f3%? %cn % 33 % gq 
?3I3l3i^3II, ^ 3 % 3“t3 3=31513 %1 

qic3T|3 %31, 311331 % =355T3gfe33 
33 1333 5Tni,^f3 %t gTi3?35=Tr I I 

:— iw ^3%1 ^1331 %1 
qgi 3|3 Cl 31^3^ 0:3 qgE3 33531 1 1 
31333131 q^rafqq 35:3 3313 % 3i3% % 

33^ 0:3 3iiCi 3 5# 1 1 31%%! grifC- 
31^ qgi 3131 3'i gngREs 3^353 35[i3l 

3Cf 3|^ 3T3l I I 313% 3131133: 553 R3R 
% 31% 3 313335) qi'fl eR 3, ^33 % ^3 
51313 3 ^33 31% 331 53311%^; 51333 %I 
gs? 5 : 3 % % f%r3E=3 mrssj ^jrfeiqi 3 ? ^ 133 ) 

iqra'iqiq 3131 ) 33 ; ^qio;'' tl%) I % 3131133 ; 

35310;" gnf^ 3if3 3131133 ; 3353 33 qgiq 
gr3 it511 1 I 3151: 33% ^ 3 f%t^l 33 q3R 
3135 ??Cl 353133 % 33% ft 3t 31511) 33- 
333 C I 311331^%) % fqqgl q 

33; Eqig 3i3 3f ^3 % 5?q% %1 333 ^ 33^11 
^ 13; 33313 f%l^l 33 55lC ?513 3 311% 313 
331 f 3%) 3131^3; %%33ia;" f3^ 3 fl 
313 1 Rl^ ^ ^ 3f gT3?3 5% % f33 
^Rlfe; ?13 %t 3t 3153 qiRi ft i 3%3t3 
333 3 gil^ 311^ % 3)3 Rl^ q=3K 33 
3;i3 5R3;Rt 0% 35 533^(1 35313% % 31^ 
ft5tl 1 1 f3ll5 3 3l 3333 3131 31331 % flRl' 
jk 3) 35^ 35 €5335% €'531 331^ €1% €31 
3®551 51=3% €31 €€151 3flF?31 %31 3^^ 
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^r q;[§ trqj ^ gjjjj. j 

f!5r % ?RTifcT ???:!ira, gRr 

?n^ mm ^ ^ra h??r ^r ^ =>37 

I RTfir R^ ^clf?f ^gJ^^J 

5Rf ^-j} grtfr iTR fjjg^ 

=^M7IRltR0,vfeeTRg5, 3 .^ 

^ JiR, 

m ?i|rRR I , ^ 

a a* si i %ra 

®R«» ,ai5 jig-, 1 1 

f»<?sTS'fi.W5:,-^ M 
’ ^iwli ^ ,, 

^ ^ I isii Ri^f rljRt;! ^ ™ 

=-, - ^ 1:^ 3igfa ir 

-^RR^rer ir 

^ =.R;rr ,1 ’ 

%f5m ^-q J 

ir 


5 f^ rR R?'^ral gr^i ?R wrI q? ^rir % 
Rdisf/ qj- f Rf ^r: g-?Tr 1 q qq?5 ^r; 

^ ^ mf ^ m ^ R ^ 3r^ ?ra7 & 

?/ g-^cf ft I % ■S'.q^.gzi^r RR 5rat^ 

€I<Z % qsq :s^ji gjqf % ^ 

?ifR i] ^rrqnr t 

^ ^f'TWTci: R| B-(q; sjfcir I % m^.H 

3rff%qf w. ET^^iRjp sTf^ ij ,^J^- 

%-q ^ ($5% li qj^ ^ I I 

?T3^!^cf % ?rf=r % grrf^^ 3q%fi h 

R? t I Hjerrr % qpii<u .:Pi q;5r;rjQ;'^ 
iirj] grfi?; f^g^ g^jPj ^ ?rrr3J7 

RrR % §r^ cnvtsiqq; =i | 

qr^epT g; ^ft^sj 

WA % 1%^ f^lp% ^'(g'j 1^ 

'pRl srqi ^ q|q ^ % fij5r?D I cj*?7 3Bq? 
^ qqiR qir ;ql 1 1 qr^er; 

RfR^RT qft qrRTiqf % qjTWr qqqr 
II qiar qrk 3 ? irr^ % ^r? m 

it ^rar f I jq: qrff^ 5^1%^ q^ ^q-l 

JG55! ?q,|:fq qrrq? a rJrqr qra) | / gj-g; 
^=5lq g^cqji^ ?ic-q m^.n m q| grr^qr ^ % 
R ^ g^qqfj R?qr-3fl 4l 3f%q q^ 

=^^*T % ^ f%g^ % qqq q^ qjqgj 

I ??r5T%qr^t^^qR;q>n)Jqr 
^^5,rqr|. 3^^ ^ g^¥l0 5?qjt3rq>qqr 
qqr^ % i§j^ ^ 

<3=q ^ g% 3;| ^ ^ ^ 

^ «fir Rrqq I r% ^rrfjqrql q^qf ^ qq-j 
qrqql qrgqrqr ^ qfqfqq; f^fqrqT q 
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feR R«R R r 1 IR 3TR #r ^tR Rif 
3ffRr RRf I I tR ?TR RT’^I?: 

«TR ^ €l I I fR fecRfe^ R 

?nT2R RIRI ^*1 f^W % R R.fRI 

Rff flRf I ^rI rI WIRR RIRf ^ 
STRRI I%R Rfi I ) ^ R'? RR RfRlR RlRfoT 
RH'fS qRRlficI RR 3R7R R R^RR RffcRqqj 
RTRRr ^Sf SRRcf R RRR | I RRIR RIRf 

?Rf r srgRT 1 1 %f%R f^w % 
R^iRIR R Tf qR: Rf Wt rU ?|i | I 
Rl qj^ ^R RfRR R. ^ R^qr R, qsC/ '^R^f 
Rr ^hIt RRR R r%?Rl RTRI | l JRiR r'i 
R'Ri?: RqjfWR ^'i 1 1 ?Rq?r RalRr ri 
|fRr I f% ^R Rrqr % RFI^R €l RRfe Rf 
gfRRIRR ?R R ItRI Rff^R Rf R^l d ?Cl 

I 1 ^ ^ Ri'R RiRq; R ^R Rllf R 
q;r tfRfq; r?rr |r I rr’ RR- 

3Rqq R qfRRl RfRf R ^RRf q:?:^ ql Rfra 

RiRR ii R^ 1 1 iRR q-t i^qj qfR-Rfq;'' r1 
R^RTR It 1 I ^PRR ^ ^ 

RRR RRRiq Rir W ^ff | I 'MR-' RfflRf 

qn Rf^ ^ RRfR R:q R qR^ q?Rl "RR^R *tt 

rCt r? ^it 1 1 qik r%fq % RtRt R 
RRit 1 1 1| RiR Rf?: fe?: %?sSr R?:q;i^ R 'R^* 
RR qj^^Rf f% R R!iR RRSn: ^ ^ 

R Rf Rt f%RiR Rq;r%R ^rrr?! r%f^ R 
qi^ ^ RFR R Rq;i^ 

5?a^f RR qfRqqqrf ^ RfcRffR r ^ i fR 
R RTR?: ■ R?: RRST^t R^Rf RiT^ ^ 

IrR Jl Rt 3% R%g RRRflR ^Rf I 


3— RffRfJIRR % RfR ^ Rtg^Rf t — 
RTTf^rOI SRqR: RR^l RR Rff^ R f | 
RRRfR R?:RRr % R 50% % R| 

qffRSRRf I r% fR% HRfR R^ ^ffRTRRR Rt 

gtRRf It I gfR STR^ RRrqi Rt ?:|t f, 
^f%R qRR^RRRt q^ |Q: RIRRtR 

RRDR I / 

V— ^/^SR :— JTRfct % g?qR R 

?:|R iR r'I ^RteRtraRt q;r 5RR??t RtRRRret: 

Rfr ^iRf I R q^t R:qj qlRt^ % r%qq?; 
R% ?IR I I RctRfR go ^r Rfff RR 
f=RfqcHI Rjq:%t RtRR 3q5tSR RII I R 

RtqRt Cl R?t ^C cOR R?^ tTR g;R Sr 
R^ R ?tRf R 5f?R ?:|R I I RRfRr R| CrF 
1 1% t RfRt^RT R R(RR?ir RwrC R rI Rqgqt 
^i%tRr % qtRiR R Rqr Rq; r%qR rr ?:i% 
II rTr q;R>q5Ri iRqq qitsR g^q rI 
%Rr WRt I i Rsf RR'f QiR Rfft RR? R 1% 
RJR qtt RR| R RRt ?RIRr-RIRf qit 
tRRR RC ?f% qa RRf R RRt RfRt ^Rt R 
qrfeq; RRt qt qnC rri R %R fR%R 

R-RR f R C Rrat I I % f%RI RT %R % 
qTtRrRl R RtqR ^R Rr% I I |R% RqJfR Rt 
qqq IRflR ^ RRRt % Cr Cr t ^ 
RgRt RtRR?: RR R3^ Rqj C R?: R ?l% t. 

;^'t ^t rfe R qjRRR fitRqjRq; 1 1 

grtf^fal %R R qi% % qtRt ^ Rt Rq rC 
RRRtt ^ I % 5TtR R^Rt RR^ ^ RR RR RI?^% 

?ir'R m qfRt t fRRR ?Rqr ^rr^ qk 
fiR ^Rf % I q^* ^ 

3Hf%RiRi %R ^ mwi^ 1 1 
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?Tirif Gcq gimra? 1 1 hfic^i^'I 
5ft ?i|3 ^ cs JJr^Efgi H ^51 ^ ^"i 
gn^i^^ai 1 1 iRrm ^'i ^ii 
WRi H t35f gqist ^ g5|7ra tz.g Hrnifsj-^ 
sTOH 5jia^ ^ 1 1 9% ggt'; % fe 

^trfsiT 

fil^S % SRi^R n q’W9 55i5{fqf ?f| 

^ %;s)q g^spK ^ Rr^g^ 

1 1 ^nnj ta;^ % qijrRJi 9 ?rtf^ 
%!tr % ^rfa % 9W5? cf 

^1 1 ^nfa^'t gnra q ^raRai; «n=iRi 
^ ^ ^ ^rqi I 5JR % ^q% 

% qi=gR^ ^jt % \ % ^PtSftR 

{%aHlgf^«ncf ^ ?Tife.ti3iif?Ri % 5F??its!j 
% ^ vfi ?R5sUpsq ??4) 

II0 qt? qi^ 1 1 ?Rrq; tir^qi ^ ^ ^r^q to- 
iro ^ ariiRt q:r 4! qrafl fns 
^\%\ 1151^ 1^ Kl^q it ^1 qc) q;Y^'f 
R qrol gq; f^ti^rs qq ;i|j 
qiqt j n^ ^ ^ 5if[ ^iraqi ss) fjajqf 

I, ^ % rpql 905^ ^ q;5s qR ^Ytfiq 

^6? ^RT ?r3^?r %?s: qtr ^n;q 9^q:i?; %\ 
W^ =qrft^ 1 ^ qr Km gjtRr^ q ^ 

SjnRq gSBf ^ gvjy^ 1^ ^ 

gfqqr^ H qtt: f^qr Rttlo; ^ ^ 


of^a ^ 3R ^RSfjq w{5J j? 5nt ^ 

^at =^»1 [q; I 

\. ^ ^ *.—4^1 ^ 

cH? era ?nrt ??f eqRT sfr ciq: 3H% qi=? 

R % 'Ptt q’? ^ ^ ^ 

(%€n €i qspfi %, ic^feR qi4i OTt 3i?r^ # 
g;qfn €1 qr!?: % R 5 ra ^ jqi%ra ^ 
qR^q 1 1 %ra9 q^RR sir r ^ q:t ^ 
aqgqq; fq^R qi qnH ^qR JRRI % q^ 
qi qnigt: q^ar 1 1 ^ralq qnRR wfe 
qqq; gq q? grara sq^q ^ 
q qqfeq qtfgqY qr qtq 25ijq q3?q 

I qrk qq qiciYq qq^q^ ^ %q 

m ^31 % qqi^ qiqq^ ssr ^ 

T^qi 1 qtk qT ^ mw-rCi mrnrC ^ 
q«q r; q.rq qq:ql t % q1 fg fk_m q 
?TJgq qm % q-^q| 1 1 ^ ?qi^ 
q^qR: q;[ qrq: :qq: dl^tqf q? ^ ^rt 
R rilQ; ra qq qiaiq ^iqr % qtrqf- 

Rqq q ^ 1 ^ q ^tq stia'iq qqgqq; Rrn 

% ?ra I qralq qq^ qrPa qqq; gq €r mn 
q giqs: gql q?; g^qro ggq?f[ q'l ^g f??rr 
q gf^q 5f^.ri qsR spt {q% ^ grf^ l 
fgq 3R qralq qqg-rali q qt^qRi ^fr % 
qfe q?igi( vn ttqi ^ R ^tgqq ift 
SIR ^qr 1 





^ lira f^raR ^ 55 ' ?:fe#i5TT 
^iftq m\^ sqq^r # gin^ 
^‘ra^i ?iJiit ER nm fii5Tr sir, iini; ^ra'nR 
?ITII3I 5?n Wfe VIRI % 

^ 55 ^ H f^sr Cl TT^ 1 1 

^ ?/ g%^ il^ji tiff ?qlr% 

Ct sRi^i ii ra=^.r =i?^i 
#^11 1 ?n^ri ^if^'i ra ^ ?i 
^ ^ Jil^ Jiii f%?ir ^K ?T^Ci ^ir^rj rCi- 
lira ^ C ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ 

gira^irq ^ Cl iRR s)c5r I, ^R’U 

5^^4r % ^rsj-raisi gnrsi ii I ^R 

331 ^ 1 ^fsTiCr % g[si Ci 

^rraqf 5^1 sEPi^ 'fir Fft^r 1 
to; ^fi % raq^ 3Cf ra =il ^ TO 51^ 
3^r# ^ ?j^;Tr 1 1 fq^RiCf ra 

gR 4i w^ 5ifraf R 1 ^^"1 

iRiff^ wqra 33 3^w 

?rr;% ^ C RRH I W5I % yH 
TOi?: qR liCI f% 3H% {q^ |q; ^rrC 
^ 5rai €rra Cl C^r qiq^ri ^rr^ % ^3* 
Rq; ?5r[r^ °q?R!ir qiK CI^r % ?irsi q| ^ 
SR raFiit%ci qR 'Srq. a^ir R^ir l 
?rfir^ dq^i ^ || ^41 I 3H 

qR% % r'^tr ?R^i: ^r^Ci ^ C 
sqs; gq; q^iiq | I 


5iii^ 3trfe 3Rq3 % ^ fjrq 

gRi: ^ ??gqR3 ?qr3 33 # ?qrqiP3 
^ ^qrqsfiR C 3?i qf^ grt bhisi % 1 %^ 
qiR 3H?qr q giqrRl |]c ^ qH gsqq^r 
^r raqf5R3 qq ggrrir ^rui 1 qirfsR 
srrfC % qi a^a-rarri^r % fi; sjthC^t ^ fra 
qlR 5fF5R rq^ % % qm ^ ciqj^'lq: % 
qraiC q^l ^Rr?r q^C itri ^ grq C 3iq 
qiq^ gnr^i Clqq ^ qqr^ qji irih qR 
3%?! I fqqr f^R gfe; % f%g| q^rn 3 C^r 
Cl^ C 3Rq3 %^5T ^41 9q:51 311 ?! ?toO 
1 1 wtiq dk qi: qR% % ^rs^ 41 

% ?iR 3 Cl qC: ?C qik gra%^ 33 % 
Mf 3 Cqr <1 qn^iCi % %r 4t ^irt^ 

§51-2 1131 3ig3q5i3 11 1 1 qn^ 3% qi qra 

qj qra 3ii I fq to O 3 Ct ^r^r; i;r3 
353 ?:it I, 33 mm % 313 33 TO3 
qq qqi 3jqq t ? 15 'ii^i^'i 3 ^ 
3313 3 CI TO? qf^C I Cr gCliCf qr 31331 
q?3i qf^r 1 1 q|3T 3?! ?r Hrafgfq 3331- 
qR q 33% 333 3 RR ^3 Ct it CiRT?! 
q^C 1 3rs-I Cl 313 TO3 R3R R3R 
3RI Cl ^ qfqiR ^3 I I fC? 3*1 1? ^ q^- 
TO31 31^? 33(3 Cqt 33 ^ qR3f qR3Rr 
=3riC t, Ct 3?i 33 CtCt % 313 irfCq; Cr^t 
3 qiRr q?3T Cl % Cj 31 3t 33 3 
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^ qq > 3 ;? ^ ^ I 

^ % 3^1 wn sRi-^f % Biq ggqiifrai 

qs:^ 13 t I 

spq ^fa qi ^^1333) qil^ 'f'W % 
a?:? % qrgjq^ Q3 Rt%q; r^k^ ife 
rm ^ % ara 

sqq?qT % afs? ai^RT ft^RT 1 1 an 
% ^if! n faaR are a gs: ftj; nT nnl 

f 3 :aifa ai^naT aara ^ % aR ?:a a^:? a\ 
aaR3:^i a^ ^ ^ ^ 

q^ arqR aiqat an a am 3% aaiat qfal 
1 1 m a1 aRR aara aal ^ gaiaai 
qq gqiia^TT qa^ ga; aaRaq; faaR ^a a 
q;ra ^ a qaaral^r d aai 
qqq iRi a^aa I, ^> 3 : a^j ai ^a1 ari m 
g^jtaR a JtRa-fRlfa ^ f%5q q?ra?!- 
% %a; RRRif aaq; ft ara'i ^ i 
aaqia aaa a ^ar aaaq arar I f% 
lafaR laaiaiq; qirar % aai aaa % aaqi 

qRR q^sq^; aRaare a faaqR tq^ ic; aar 

3aqa aat laRRaq; sfiiq % %q; 
qqia qa ^ 5'3-faaR aas nf! ft qi^ai i 

aaq aai q: %a ii qn^iq;^ q^ ■q'l q;q; qf^^g 

qfent 4 ] R^rat | rto 
a aqiias qaj ft arat 1 1 agar aara aa^ 
^ a^qiR q ^ifg % %cttqfl % aia ar^s ^ 
m aana a arRi qfat |, %Ra q^-q;ff 
3;aatRqi nqq; ftqq ^ q^ aaafaqi gsa^j 
a 'aa ^ I, ^aia Eqqati sri 3Rta 
^ qqqit ^aa^a^q; aara aiai % \ qa^ 


ga^iat % aia^ at aaana k a a.^ at aa 
a0 agf ai aaa'i 1 1 sa aaa, aa% aqrar 
aaair t ^ at qrRt a^ia ai i a? aal awta 
I aa ^RaR'i at m g^Ri 35*4? ^ arras a 
q;a ft qa ?:g ara ^ aaa at aara w \ 

^ at arra a^a % ara ^ aa ai 
arrfcaa laaR gP^ giq?a aaangqf a 
^ aaar ^ 3a% ara gf%T Mr i ^ 
fa a? aa at t ft fa arar; aralai aaf at 
g?ara a a# ^ aia a at aai ai^ ^ 
gqR fia a aiat aqa ^a araar i aafa 
f^ go; aaf a ala aaia aar aga Cr 
I, %faa far; al a^ a^ a ^ fal cR? % 
rraal a qgaar gr;qar:l aaarfraf % fac: 
araraa ft ft arai 1 1 M aal gr;arct a4- 
arft att argaal aata %aa % ara 
aia a Ra aio | ^ ara ^ ^ar 
fratfa qrqal aara Mair; arsfi ft ^1 t> 
faaar qRrma ai ftar | fa sa atnf ^ 
^al aia a^si aat ^raa aara a raR sa 
raia ai rata Mr aa<t ft aiar ^ ar;? al 
qRRafa qrar; Mrar a fea; ^ ^ 
at gaafea ar.^ '»• atatr a qqt^ ar;ar 

qtar I '* 

qaM "aifaa % ala ^ 
qtqat^ ^ t%a ^ aara f^ar ar 3 ;^ | 
ar35T<t aiaiRrar ^ f^R a gig ^ 

I, agar ^*ar aat | fq; ^ 

qqq 'ft! fe'a ^a^l % sfe a ^?al ^^i ^ 
aa^ ^ Paat a ara^ %, 
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siral 1 1 HTjR %gr Q?Tr 3 TriTl??i?R % ili'?: fr^ 
fe qjT ^ 5 ^ ^ Cl I g?;- 

qiRl qr ^ g?;q5Rl ?5n ^ FRi^qm gtii- 
gfq; ^ cR I, qi C % 
35 ^ qsrq ii ?rwq5 fiw qf^rar |i 

i%q; i%^r sq^R^rr ^ 
^ §iTfi tl 3 r 1 , ij;q; at % | 

arsT fi ?fr!£i fq^ jqt 1 % q;i^ 

qnfen ^[51 ^ % ^F^lf €r ^ t 

u Cl aqj qjrCI ra q?: Ci fqqrrefCf 

C 311 ^ % f^q; oqq^sqr q.K |, RR 

Ct siCf gtfq ?^r ii qCiq ^ ^cir it' t qqr 
CC qqr qf'^t 55 ^ C ! ?af§iQ; 

aa: ’-JLS. % % felt: fq?i^ Cr 

1 %^ 5qq?sir % feit; ^r^srI q;r^ Cl?; 
qitC q;r Citr q^C f i 

qnR.H 3 iFfa % feR itt?R Clar i 3 ;q 5 

q|a iq^Rqrq; aqrr I feaC 'qa fR Cl 
at irI CtR RiR^q; Cl I ar^t ata it RR^ 
qq ?q?rq iRi Cl CIC fatn? ara ait 1 1 
felt; a? ?R^iil Ck a? qsraal ^ 

^qiR qna arCf % Cla ?qRa Ct itR i^arC 
% ara it aia aa aa Ct fiR qiar iC t. 
at qR ^ aiai aaCI I, qCife 
C a$t a Cti Cl RiR f|ar-f|a aR-^ifi it 
arar I, ^ fe? fq^ qCr % Cla at Ctfe^ 
Cl ai ?il t aaCt, a?aa'l, % feR^ aa 
a at «aa C aqjC ar aaa aaC qra ?far I 
^ a fCal aara aCI % fea'I Cl qta qi 
a?q: «ara 1 1 fat feo; ak ill ail 


aaf fsri grq ^ q5if ^Ctar 

aia I a at: a qart frfeat aar at: q|q, 
?aa att fatra gqiaR ail |, aaifa fa# 
qlC a araa ^ araal a aia il aaa 5^ 
al qrr atal |, aa % aaa % aia a?rr ar at 
aar qiT arar I Ck Is a'l at: arar I, 1% 
ak qt; at fra C raaC ardi lara % a^ 
aara aaal ar ara ar ara aia #r: it arar 
1 1 qrika aral a #Ci % rfea; ai taakqr 
^aa ataai Cl a^C 1 1 

qrrfla aral % Ctnl C Q:a aRtirr aar 
qfl I i% af 3 Ra aaia a ^ Ci qr t, 
^ f afea; 3 ?aa aara at 3^ arqC arfea, 
aRafea, a angsriaq: arggra aaral# 
Car artia #k aa-aa a? j^ai 3?! ail 
flar aar a araal aRffea aatifa a arwi 
aa?3gR a artasralaar tqfr at: 1 1 

aC C il agR at ana la ait I air 
q^r i|aT t > lliaa rr Cl 3Ra aara % 
Cta aa tja arC t fa aai fsa Car al ar 
3ra qna C rq^CI gt aa a Cl argRa ^t: 
araraar % ak qnaaR a C 1 al ^ n't ii, 
51^ ^rRa gaR a ara ara anC afar 
t;iar I aaat saar Cl fq# flnr ar ana 
tCaar a^na aii itar % I 

ai niR qqa ana taa In aaat % 
^ afea r??f?aR Cl aRl Cl akl 
aa-at=qr % arqt: nr q?r 1 1 anra C ngR 
^ar Ca Ct ^‘f air f an at: nk anifCl 
nfagr |ar aa il anra alaa C if^a ana 
ftar atna itar, ^ ara il ara anra ar 
aRTig 1 ^ il 
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^ m 


5fi 1?T?RW ^ ^1 -^q^tir ^ ?« 551^^ 
^ cJRl’I 5:3 ^ ?V ?5.>i,5. 

^ {^ 1 % Yo o cjsfi ^ 

?;Ci I I 

?Tri5?fral ^ 3rf?r?Kl 

^TiT % JT ir r^i I 

=^=^?n % 3q5cp^ Ri;=r ff4 

^ 1 
c 

i' 

?n=^i^ % ^iTJ^feR ii ^ H SIR? 

?n%T ^ % g^Rrfe^if ^ I 2|| s?l 

^ STiWTH ?1 sia 1 1 

Rftr ^ JTItT^R'l JPU % ^ 

o * 

^ HRcI ?1 5Reir sftsc ^ ^?R 3W?5f 

% HTST qtJi ? 6;€i snsrr rmr? 1 1 
Sira 91^ ^ JinT^R % i%ti: sfts^ ?fg^ 

I=!|R 1 sir I, g? H3; 5:i^ g5^?R 

?;€ sTFsjf^ % ?nR? ^rg?r s?ir I 
5fR tr^scfi ?i f?r JT?!?: ?r 5S^ f^si 
^R, ^ riRl ^ 3TW RTr«S ^ 

?r5qR I 

w> gj/? ?j7^g— 

fjiw % ferq; gqgifgq} ^ SRR fir^ 5TR 

%5 ^ SRI^ 5TI^ I S? ^ I I 

%f?JT ?ig? ^ 5ili7i ^ gfejwf 

^ q?% ^ ^d) I I s^isr^ 5fljff 


1 1 «rri ?rg;^ ir?R % 

SJII^ 5IR f^H sr^cf) ?i§- 

grii ? Rnl §) fW SIR! I 

’jfHlIgi ^ ^ 3xR IIRT 

?. ■^.R % 5lf^, ?T??qT 

S^?R ^ 5irfR STIR ?^% 

% t I 

?. ^ ^ m^l— 

^ ^?i ^ siife fe^ral 

ii ?1 ^ttl^ : — 

?. frfR-JT^qraR I 

R. ^ JlIRlglTI I 

^ Rn^ ?i ?m I 

?rR} RfsiRS fR #t 1[ si-ir7 % RRSfe- 

gRRq % SR^l =5if|^ I 

y. mJ— 

g|?iC) ^5fi % OT?: ^ niR ^R 
fsRI 3Jr ^ I gR'RIRqf ^ CIS % SIRPR 

ti ?ik snf^ra^ % flcT ’ it 3R^ 
gRR >i3t SR RR ^ 

3g?r ^ I 

yi. s# ms^nw!^ r rw7§/7r , 

^ ?? I 

RRRTfeii ?t feira ^ fq; ?! 

R RR% SpRf ^ 'TIRRMf R 5^RRf 
SI^R? SRlR I i 


^,I 59 RSf% R RRI^RT ^ SrSJR 
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qfj-RSTO scr 5# 

qisqn^iir Jt 'sm^R i g?R 

m ?qqR % gjsT % q? si ^ qisqrrsf 
s ffq ^ mv^ qr z^ii i 
s g? 3?q5T ShTqrsi i 

?. 1^577^ %^f— 

gfsqrst RRTT ^ ^ ’^57 i SI5T 

91\ iqr S 5?FI, ii ^r?l3; 1 ?rsqF^ 

Vi ^ % jTjiqq: qqis 

sw SSTT ti 3S Slfe^ 3;^ ij 
s"f R5Rq ^ ^Rr =grF|Q; 1 

s SR-SR ir 3Rqra qrs- 

qrRTR ?i 1 

? o SR( % iR s sSC IRqra qis- 
Jorai a I 

tK sr^q: 37 3^^ gRqi3i frnf^Rq ?j i 
I^I TSR S fqr^ qi5 gtr 57 

q?K i?r i SRS q ??tr RR 33 g 
p 1 1 s) SSR R?qrs 

^ Rq; 571 ^'? feqr srq fe 3 sit % 
^ ^ swt: % sq RHi Vi 3)TRn ^ SR i 

^ mmm w w ^ m — 

^THS sq ^ J7RT?n ^ SRSr ^ 

1 

^ ? 3 : gjR 5 qRi % ^ 

qriR qfk SIR ^ gj^ 

^ SRfsqi ilsi =gii|q; 1 
^RRf^ tR S ^ lU; ^ ^ ^ 

^ BRM it Rl^q; [% % % 

^ 5 RR ^ HRT; ^ gj^ 

^ I 


n. ^1 ? 77 ^? 77 — 

= j[r i Rq utdl it SR R 7 % Rtf sfrq- 

Ra? RSI sp ?! -TS I I RRlMf s s ^ 
Rk S^RRFt JSImRS? SqR 
“SS % RS SIRiq ii SRfR R7S1 

Rr!?D: I 

Ri^TS RT5rr :js*i jrk it 

mSIRf it 5RR21 fRv7 it 3 = ^SSS qRT S? 
qpRf Tsi Rs sgi qR^ sm dsr i 

£. kgir ??k % kRH— 

SR HTTfi it 'Tiq Rsfi cfitr am is? 
STSSTRi 0:5 %SfR RlfsRTRf % 
^ RSTSi it Rft ?%srf 1 1 osi r%s 
sii SH fsSTS RiR R RR S?^ STSR 
ssisat ^'i R RR ^ni I 
WdfTW wk mmfff?u % k?fs— 

SR ssfffi s 3RsrR RRisft, srasiRsrf 
% fes St s?Ri it s?rssi stirt: s 
s'! SR R SSS ?KII I 

fo. iFffSS? kTSS^ % fw^mf s ss- 
amf % ' 

ikgwii a#5s ssr sets rrr qRR 
S it? STS ?T fsss SSSTSt it Rijfe % 5 fg. 
^51 SHlSI Rlf?i 1 

gfesi R ?TRI SRSI SIS % SIcRT 
?T RTS S^ SST S?i I 

tti S ?TS RTS Sri t ^ qj 
fS^RST S: RIR3 RIS Sp Rs ^ ^ I 

s? qfslsfa iRi p: sssTfeif r 
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%?4ff ^0 

?. 

0:^5%94-^ 



94aFR9-4;r4 43: Rr% 



% 4FIR 

c'.y.o 


%4F? 44? 35=1 r?4r 914 

o.y.o 


^4F 4F4 % 9k 43 941 



f%qF 9R 

o.y^o 


?F44i 994 

?.y.o 


f ?. /?/fW ^W?7 - 

^ ^HRr?ff % ?rri5T % ^ f ^ 

gJir JT^ir ?7k ?T3»7g ^ ?IR[ I 3^ if 
1^ 3gJi gf^el §^R 
1 1 

?i#t}?!i f^R ^ srrfe.J? 

^rfer ?i^ 3fi# ^ 

Im 1 

gfe^^n^i iTf^ ft^rr | f% $ 

^ wS'ra qiaf M) %5Rr ^i ^ 
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'Ti=?rar 1 1 % 

spr sqrqr^ H?;5f:r<j b^i 

% % q=^r q;r qT?q--7R ^ 

n -qg jjfi q;ra fer 1 1 

»iRB ^ gq ^r^'i 'Pt IB 
gjq% q ^r?:BT =BIt|B 1 

5rtqt b sprqqsB? bi^pi^I bb 
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BilH ^B % fBBRqj BI B?,Bi I Bit ^P^B 
iftB IBBI BBIB ^Bi 3BB BHIBI ^pl 

BIB I 


f #? b7— 

^ir Bl IBBIB BlBBIlff B BBT ^ B 
? o qqr B =B5fli' BI BBIBB ^BBI tIB5 BTBt'jft 
IB^ BR B^ B^qfi B 51T BfeHTB ^ 
BIBH ^BBI BIIBB ^ | I % BB ^CIBBI B 
B^IB (bBR i\ BT-BI BI% BTtBI BB?f 
% IB BBI^ Jpt BIBBI BK) BJ BIB 1 ^ 
% Bll IBBIB B IBB B? BPB BBB^BB; I I 
f 9. wf/^B ^in BB 7 w Bfrwr 

BBBlfeq'l B BIB BT^'l B'5BI3ff Bt 
BIBB BI^ BilBf g^BI % BB^bT 
^BI ^'k Biqfeq BBIBT BIBI | I BiB 
% r%B %BnB b5:br b b^ibbi ^ ^ i^Br i 


REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGY SECTION 


The Anthropological Section of the 
Fifth Tribal Welfare Conference, Bordi, 
met in the Conference Hall of Bordi 
High School on 13th January, 19d9 at 
2-30 P.M. The following persons were 
present in the sectional meeting : — 

Dr, B.H. Mehta, Head of the Depart- 
met of Tribal Welfare, Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, was in the Chair. 
Smt. Jyotirmayi Debi, Deputy 
Minister, Health and Welfare, (Bihar). 
Dr. T.B. Naik, Director, Tribal 
Research Institute, Chhindwara, M.P. 
Shri Nityanandas Das, Tribal 
Research Bureau, Orissa. 

Dr. P .H. Sirsalkar, Lecturer, Govern- 
ment College of Arts and Science, 
Gulbarga, Mysore State. 


Prof. Sher Singh, Assistant Director, 
All-India Radio, Bombay. 

Mr. Narayanji, Secretary, Adimjati 
Seva Mandal, Ranchi, Bihar. 

Mr. P.G. Shah, President, Gujarat 
Research Society, Tribal Research 
Unit, Bombay. 

Mr. M.T. Shukla, Research Assis- 
tant, G.R S. Tribal Research Unit. 

Mr. G.P Kulkarni. 

Mr. V.V. Bhagavat. 

Mr, H.S. Saxena, Research Officer, 
Office of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

Mr. M.D. Gupta, Deputy Director, 
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Tribal Welfare Department, Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh, Raipur, 
M.P. 

Mr. M.P. Kothe, Adivasi Shikshan 
Prasarak Mandal, (Yeotmal), 
Vidarka, Bombhay State. 

Mrs. P.P. Naidu, Planning Commis- 
sion, Government of India. 

Miss R.C. Toppo, Sectional Officer, 
Bihar Tribal Research Institute. 

Mr. S S. Ghakraborty, Research 
Officer, Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. 

Summaries of a number of papers 
were presented at the Seminar. Three 
papers were read at the sessions. 

Shri Das read his paper on “The 
Administration and the Anthropologist”. 
The paper discussed the role of the 
Anthropologist in the Development 
Project, and the Tribal Research Insti- 
tute. The sessions agreed to recommend 
to the Conference that ‘'in its opinion 
a clear policy is needed defining the role 
of the anthropologist, other social scien- 
tists, and research organisations in the 
planning, organisation and evaluation of 
development projects”. 

^ It was recommended that Anthro- 
pologists should be consulted before the 
planning and implementation of schemes 
in tribal areas. 

Amongst the functions of the Tribal 
Research Institute, Training and Evalua- 
tion should be included. 

Shri P.G. Shah, Dr. T.B. Naik, Mrs. 
P.P. Naidu. Mr. Narayanji, Miss R.C. 
Toppo and others took part in the 
discussions. 

The Chairman pointed out the differ- 
ent interpretations of the science and 


functions of Anthropology; and suggested 
that other scientists, especially the 
regionalist, the sociologist, etc. had 
important functions to perform to pro- 
mote scientific development in tribal 
areas. 

Shri Narayanji of Bihar pointed out 
that Anthropologists and other social 
scientists were not able to give clear 
guidance about what had to be done 
under prevailing situations, and how 
programmes had to be carried out. 

The Chairman pointed out that 
social scientists know a good deal of 
theory; but unless they had a close study 
of local situations and had facts at their 
command, they could not suggest 
immediate solutions and programmes to 
deal with their problems. If anthro- 
pologists studied the manner in which 
the community dealt with them, changes 
and improvements can be suggested by 
them to the Government as well as the 
communities. 

Shri P. G. Shah spoke on the 
Dublas of Gujarat. The sessions 
recommended that comprehensive 
surveys of at least the major tribes 
should now be carried out; and these 
surveys should study all aspects 
of the life of a tribe. It was also 
recommended that in order to expedite 
major researches, group researches 
should be undertaken under competent 
Anthropologists and Sociologists. Each 
research worker could study one aspecc 
or a defined part of a problem; and then 
the co-ordination and interpretation of 
data so gathered can be done by the 
Chief of Research, that is the Scientist. 

The next paper by Prof. Shcr Singh 
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dealt with the Sansis, an EvCnminal 
tribe. 

The members of the Section discuss- 
ed the problem of Approaches to Tribal 
Development on the morning of 14th 
January, 1959. 

The Section agreed after discussions 
that broad regional development includ- 
ing the making of roads, local irngation 
projects, and the discovery of natural 
local resources should be done by the 
State; and such programmes should not 
be the responsibility of inadequately 
mature tribal communities. It was 
pointed out that high priority was given 
to such programmes, and in many 
under-populated tribal areas, this 
could disorganise local economy. 

The village road, maintenance 
service, etc. could be the responsibility 
of the community. 

Regarding road construction, the 
construction of rustic bridges to provide 
contact to distant villages at present 
without roads, and to market areas 
should have the highest priority. Pukka 
bridges, in the opinion of the Section, 
were not immediately needed in remote 
tribal areas. 

The Section recommended gradual- 
ness and phasing programmes of 
economic development. In the first 
instance the existing economy should be 
improved and strengthened. Meanwhile 
careful surveys and investigations must 
be carried out to discover natural 
resources and markets for produce. 
Later, economic programmes should be 
the result of study, intimate contact 
■with villages, careful study of tribal 
opinion, and careful guidance to village 


communities to implement programmes 
concerned witli their advice and 
approval 

The Section was of opinion that 
special social service programmes should 
be devised to contact and win the 
sympathy and confidence of village 
communities in the first instance. 
Elementary medical assistance, child 
care, youth recreation, and provision of 
vital needs like wells, etc- could be 
regarded as social preparation pro- 
grammes for immediate economic deve- 
lopment. Community participation in 
such activities reveals local leader- 
ship, creates local workers, creates 
general enthusiasm, and leads to commu- 
nity participation eventually leading to 
community organisation. 

The service approach rather than 
the administrative approach is vital for 
development in tribal areas. 

The social preparation programme 
should be accompanied and followed by 
a programme of youth recreation, youth 
organisation, and youth training for 
community service, An intensis'e pro- 
gramme of training camps run by train- 
ed youth leaders can achieve substantial 
results to promote economic develop- 
ment. 

The final success of community 
development and organisation will 
depend on the improvement and proper 
'organisation of the education of children 
and youth. 

Discussing the problem of Panchay'ats 
in tribal areas, the Section ■was of opinion 
that in most areas the present Panchayats 
are non-representative; they do not 
possess even elementary capacities for 
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management and execution of pro- 
grammes; they are yet to develop 
decision-making abilities and habits; 
and in most areas non-tribals dominate 
tribal communities. 

It was therefore necessary to create 
first a number of community workers. 
They should be assisted and guided by 
the community development personnel 
to develop initiative, shoulder responsi- 
bilities, and obtain experience of handl- 
ing situations and programmes. Welfare 
Councils should function side by side 
with Panchayats so that they may gradu- 
ally provide a better and more 
representative personnel to the Pancha- 
yat. A carefully planned distribution 
of functions under direction and supervi- 
sion can create right type of panchayats 
after some time. 

The Section finally examined the 
problem of impact of community 
development in tribal areas. 

The section was of opinion that the 
nature of impact will vary according to 
the extent and degree of acculturisation 
and the competence, drive and strength 
of development authorities. 

The absence of training of develop- 
ment authorities in tribal ^reas was 
generally deplored. 

Gradualness of development, accord- 
ing to the Section, can produce more 
durable results. 

The Section emphasised the urgency 
of realising the need for the complete 
reorganisation of forest economy in 
tribal areas. Agriculture should be 
developed as a secondary economy, 
along with poultry farming, vegetable 


and forest cultivation, and animal 
husbandry. Tribal crafts and the 
commercial development and use of 
forest products and labour in Reserved 
Forests could act as supplementary 
economies for the tribal areas. 

The Section desired the enactment of 
new legislation to replace the existing 
Forest Acts. The present existence and 
management of forest villages in Reserv- 
ed areas required examination, not only 
to protect the interest of trifaais; but to 
bring the advantages of community 
development to these villages. 

The development of agriculture with- 
in and outside the forest areas should 
reduce the severity of the impact on the 
traditional economy of tribals. A more 
exhaustive study and planned rehabilita- 
tion of shifting cultivation was therefore 
necessary. The structure and functions 
of the Forest Department needed revi- 
sion in the light of the needs of forest 
development; and the Forest Depart- 
ment should be able to develop Forest 
Extension Service in order to help the 
people to help themselves. 

The impact of education, social 
education and religious activities of 
welfare agencies on the culture of the 
people were not discussed on account of 
the shortage oi time. 

Members of the Sections and others 

were shown educational films on Forest 
Development, Community Development, 
and Regional structures of tribal areas 
by the Extension Division of the Depart- 
ment of Tribal Welfare of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. 



REPORT OF THE TRIBAL REPRESENTATIVES SECTION 


The Tribal Representatives Section 
of the Fifth Tribal Welfare Conference, 
met in the Conference Hall of Bordi 
High School on 13th January 1959 at 2-30 
p.m. About 200 to 300 delegates and 
visitors of the institutions and other 
visitors to the Conference attended the 
sectional meeting. Shri Williamson 
Sangma, Minister for Tribal Welfare, 
Assam, presided over the section. Seven 
Papers were read at the sessions and the 
discussions were held thereon. 


Shri E. De. Meulder read his paper 
on TheTribal Aspirations in Renascent 
India". It provoked a good deal of 
thought provoking discussion. The 
members did not agree with the main 
principles of his article. They 
appreciated the welfare work done by 
the Christian missionaries but they were 
of the opinion that the tribal way of 
life should not be hampered. They' felt 
that the gulf between the tribals and 
non-tnbals can be bridged in the near 
future by the welfare activities that are 
carried on by the welfare institutions and 
that the tribals too can be brought to the 
level of the other sections of the commu- 

opinion 

that the Govt, of India be requested to 
take effective steps in order that the 
tnbal people may grow freely and spon- 
taneously without any interference fmm 

outside people or agencies in bringing 

about a change in their traditional f Jth 
religion or way of life while carrying o ’ 
welfare work among them. ^ 

The Chairman while summing ut 
the discussion on this subject pointer 


out that the bad customs should not be 
allowed to grow. They should die a 
natural death. The tribals should be 
allowed to improve their culture. Their 
litc should be moulded in such a way 
that their progress should not be hinder- 
ed. For this purpose they require a 
nursing agency till they stand on their 
own legs. 

Shri P.C. Dave read his paper on 
"Housing problem of the Backward 
Clasess in Kutch”. 

In the course of discussion on this 
paper the participants therein express- 
ed their opinion that money should not 
be wasted in giving loans to tribals as 
they are not in a position to repay them- 
It would be advisible if the subsidy is 
given to tribals for their housing schemes, 
agricultural development etc. Only 
urban tribals may be given loans. 

‘Tribal Welfare in general' by 
Shri D.P. Bilthare and Shri Bhagwat 
Murmu. "Land problem of Nilgiris 
tribes" by Dr. S. Narsimhan and Pelican 
Toda, “Herbal Medicines in the Tribal 
Areas and their economic exploitation" 
by Shri Jitpuri, "Creating local leader- 
ship among the tribals” by Shri Aditya- 
pratap Singh and "The problems of 
the Adivasis of the Vindya Pradesh” by 
Shri Vrajraj Singh were some of the 
articles read at the section and they were 
discussed at length. 

Shri Indrajit Singh, Bombay, Shri 
Mishra, Deputy Secretary for Vribal 
Welfare, Orissa, Shri S.N. Singh Dv 
Secretary, T.W. Bihar, Smti Toppo’shri 
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B3vl. Poogh, Shri N. Nityanand Das, 
Shxi Shashi Meiran Aeir, Shri Pagare, 
Shri R.S. Misra, Shri S. Venkatraman, 
Shri Tikaram Manjhi, Shri Bhayyaram 
Munda and Shri Shyam Manohar and a 
few others took part in the discussions. 

A few speakers laid stress on the 
necessity' and usefulness of starting 
Ashram Schools in all States on the 
Bombay pattern. 

The section observed that the free 
financial aid should be given to the 
tribals for excursions (riRH 
their outlook of life may be broadened. 
The tribals should get encouragement 
for education and so the award of 
scholarships should be continued. But 
at the time of award of the scholarship, 
the economic status and the financial 
condition of the recipient’s family should 
be taken into consideration. Those 
who are financially poor should get the 
first preference. 

It was also pointed out that the 
scholarship amount should be given in 
proper time. Very often poor tnbals 
suffer only because they do not get the 
amount when it is needed. The general 
trend of opinion of the section was that 
the State Govt, should be more prompt 
in distributing scholarships to tribal 
people and in paying grants to non-official 


agencies in time so that the work may 
not suffer specially on that account. 

The section emphasised the urgency 
of starting rural agriculture colleges for 
the development of tribals. In ever}’ 
State there should be at least one such 
rural college. 

The section desired that 25 per cent 
of the total expenditure of the welfare 
work now carried on through State 
agency should be paid to the non- 
official agencies and the welfare work 
carried through them. 

The Chairman in his concluding 
speech thanked the workers and delegates 
of tribal section for the valuable sugges- 
tions they had made in the course of 
discussion- He said that the tribals 
should be brought to the same* level as 
others The tribals too want a pros- 
perous India and the tribals are a part 
and parcel of our society. The tribals 
have their problems and they would be 
solved soon. 

In the end Shri N-M- Wadiva, 
Secretary of the Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh thanked the Chairman and 
the representatives of tribal community, 
officials and the social workers, and 
others who contributed their articles to 
the Conference. 
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APPENDIX I 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED ON 14-1-1959 BY THE FIFTH Tptoat 
WELFAHE CONFERENCE, HELrATBORDI SI 
(BOMBAY STATE, UNDER THE aSto o? 
BHARATIYA ADIMJATI SEVAK SANGH, DELHI. 


Resolution 1. — Life Membership 
Scheme. 

The Conference expresses its satis- 
faction at the Scheme of Life Members 
started by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh with a view to give some security 
of service to Social Workers among the 
Adivasis and believes that the scheme 
will create in the workers enthusiasm to 
carry on the work continuous!}' in a 
missionary spirit. 

The Conference expresses its deep 
sense of gratitude to Dr, Rajendra Pra- 
sad, Shri G.B. Pant and Shri U.N. Dhe- 
har, who have spared no pains to give 
the scheme a concrete shape, and hopes 
that the scheme will be expanded so 
that the services of Life Workers of 
Regional Cadre may be availed of. 

The Conference appeals to the edu- 
cated and service-minded youth of the 
country to dedicate their lives to the 
service of the tribals, and hopes that the 
Mivasis will themselves offer their ser- 
vices for this laudable work, resulting in 
the development of the qualities of local 
leadership, self-reliance and spirit of 
acn’ice among them. 

R is necessary that the public also 
®^ouid give their support to the scheme 
expanding it and making it perma- 
TrK Conference therefore appeals 
° e public as well as to the Govern- 
that they should give liberal 


financial help and grants to implement 
the scheme successfuily. 

Resolution 2. — Forest Labourers’ Co- 
operative Societies. 

The experiment of Forest Labourers’ 
Cooperative Societies started under the 
inspiration of the late Shri B.G Kher 
and the Union Finance Minister, Shri 
Morarji Desai has been a success so far 
in Bombay State, inasmuch as it has 
put an end to exploitation of Adivasis 
by middlemen and the Adivasis have 
begun to enjoy the full benefit of the 
forests in the place of contractors, which 
has developed a sense of self-reliance 
and corporate life. It has also brought 
about good relations between the Adi- 
vasis and the Forest Department and 
resulted in the protection of the forests. 
The Conference therefore is of opinion 
that such Forest Cooperative Societies 
should be started in other States as well. 
The Conference greatly appreciates the 
recommendation made by the Central 
Advisory Board for Tribal Welfare in 
this respect. 

The Conference requests the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs and the Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh to take steps to 
encourage and implement such schemes 
as soon as possible in other States also. 

Resolution 3.— Multi-Purpose Blocks. 

The Conference expresses its grati- 
tude to the Govt, of India for starting 
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Special Multipurpose Tribal Blocks in 
Adivasi areas. The Conference is of 
opinion that in order to gain the confi- 
dence of Adivasis in this work, it is desi- 
rable to take the help of experienced 
workers who have been working for a 
long time among them with a spirit of 
sacrifice and missionary zeal. 

The Conference hopes that the Bha- 
ratiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh will give 
its full and active cooperation through 
its institutions to make the scheme a 
success. 

The Conference requests the Mi- 
nistry of Home Affairs that at least five 
Multipurpose Blocks may be conducted, 
as an experimental measure, by Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh through its affi- 
liated institutions so that the purpose of 
the Blocks may be achieved. 

The Conference further requests the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to make neces- 
sary modifications in the scheme, so that 
the B.A.J Sevak Sangh may be enabled 


to work them to suit local conditions on 
the lines of facilities given by the Bom- 
bay State Government for the imple- 
mentation of Sarvodaya Scheme working 
successfully in that State. 

Resolution 4. — Gramdan. 

The Conference feels gratified over 
the popularity among the Adivasis of 
Gramdan Movement started by Achary'a 
Vinobaji and appeals to Bharatiya Adim- 
jati Sevak Sangh and its affiliated insti- 
tutions to give their full support for the 
expansion of the movement and carry 
on intensive welfare work in the Gram- 
dan villages, by securing the cooperation 
of the public and the Government, W'here 
and when necessary. 

Resolution 5. — Prohibition, 

The Conference congratulates the 
States where prohibition has been intro- 
duced successfully and requests the 
other States to follow the same policy in 
the interest of the Adivasis, 


^ TO H St6- Sian, I 
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appendix II 


^ messages 


^ *\ 
^ w 


Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President 
of India : 

It is good to know that the inaugura- 
tion of the fifth Akhil Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sevak Sangha Samnaelan was done by 
our President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
You always have my best wishes for the 
success of your endeavours. 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India : 

He desires me to inform 3’ou that 
he regrets he cannot attend the 5th All- 
India Tribal Welfare Conference to be 
held at Bordi on the 12th of January, 
as he is heavily engaged then. 

The Prime Minister, however, sends 
IS good wishes to the Conference, 


Shri G M. Bakhshi, Prime Minister, 
fammu and Kashmir : 


In the days of slavery they (the 
tribals) were ignored and neglected but 
in epublican India those impediments 
have been removed and they are 
marching on to progress like their fellow 
citizens m other parts of India. Freedom 
will cease to have much meaning if any 
section of our population remains behind. 
Progress must be universal and many- 
sided. 


Shri V.K. Krishna Menon, Minister 
of Defence : 

It would have given me great satisfac- 
tion and also a source ofinformedinspira- 
tion if I could have been present there. 


9% I ii ^ 

^ ^ I ifjrF 

^ ^ OT %ir I 

^ wrra ^ ^ ^ 

^9 qqJM? ^5151 f I 

^ =qf|^}r i I 


I regret, however, that it is impossible 
for me to be present at Bombay about 
that date. I wish your Conference everj- 
success. 


Shri B.V. Keskar, Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting : 

The work that the Conference has to 
do is of the highest importance for the 
future of the Indian society. Please 
accept my best wishes for the success of 
your Conference. 



Shri P.S. Deshmukh, Minister of Co- 
operation : 

I send you my very best wishes 
for the success of the Conference and 
the prosperity and progress of the 
primitive tribes of India. 


Shri S.K Patil, Minister of Transport 
and Communications : 

I send my good wishes for the success 
of the Conference. 


Dr.K.L Shrimali, Education Minister : 
I wish the Conference cv'cry success- 


Shri Huxiaton Kabir. Minister of 
Scientific R.eseaTch and Cultural Afairs r 

I wish the Conference all success. 

Sard^r Swaran Singh, Minister of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel : 

I take this opportunity of sending 
you my best wishes for the success of 
the Conference. 


Shri K.C. Reddy, Minister for Worl 
Housing and Supply : 

'^^If^re and advancement of tl 
tribal groups in the country is of pai 
mount importance to the countrv. I a 
happy to know that the matter is rece^ 
mg earnest attention of our planne: 
administrators and seasoned soc 
workers. I send my best wishes to t 
mernbersoftheSevak Sangh and wi 
the Uinference ma.ximum success. 


Shri Raj Bahadur. Union Minister 
JOT Commumcations ; 

I take this opportunitj-, to convey 


my best wishes for the success of the 
Conference. 

Shri D.P. Karsurkar, Minister for 
Health : 

The cause for which the Conference 
is being held naturally deserves high 
priority in our national welfare pro- 
grammes I wish the Conference all 
success, and I am quite sure that it will 
give effective guidance for tribal welfare 
work m the coming year. 


SvTi. Violet Alva, Deputy Minister 
for Home Affairs : 

I shall be away in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands on that date and, as 
such, I regret my inability to attend this 
Conference. 

I wish the Fifth All-India Tribal 
^^clfarc Conference cverv success. 


Shri S. Fazl Alt, Governor of Assam 

I would have liked to attend the 
Conference but I regret that 1 am unable 
to do so on account of my local engage- 
ments. Being, however, deeply interest- 
ed in the tribal people as a whole, I have 
much pleasure in sending my message 
of good wishes and Ashirwad on the 
occasion of the Conference and h 
that the deliberations held at the 
ference will result in fruitful 
constructive suggestions for the w k" 
of the tribal people which the Bh ^ 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh is so anx^^^*^^ 
promote. 


Shri V.V. Giri, Governor r- 
Pradesh : ^^ar 

The sendees rendered bv e 
Thakkar Bapa in the cause of tL ^ 

Uplift 
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® backward and primitive tribes in 
ndia are worthy of emulation and 
intensification until the objective is 
ulfilled. 1 am sure under the inspiring 
Snidance of the President of India and 
other eminent personalities associated 
With this work, the welfare of these tribes 
IS well assured. I send my best wishes 
or the success of the Conference. 


Shri Gukumukh Nihal Singh, 
Governor of Rajasthan : 

The Governor, Rajasthan sends his 
best wishes on the occasion. 


Shri N.V. Gadgil, Governor of 
Punjab : 

He sends his good wishes for the 
success of the conference. 


Shri Y.N. Sukthankar, Governor of 
Orissa ; 

No country can make any real lasting 
progress so long as several sections of 
the population are lagging behind and no 
senous steps are taken to improve 
their education, health and economic 
conditions. It is, therefore, gratifying 
find that since Independence 
several agencies, including the Central 
•trid the Slate Governments, have been 
*^oing their best to bring about the uplift 
of all the backward sections of our 
population in order to make up for the 
long neglect they have suffered in the 
past but there is still much to be done 
for their advancement. The tribal 
population has a culture of their own 
and also a long tradition of inherited skill 
in certain arts and crafts. We have, 
however, to take care that in taking steps 
to improve their economic and social 
status, their own culture is not destroyed. 

The Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh 
deserves full support in the rewarding 
task of improving the lot of the primitive 
tribes. I wish the 'conference ail success. 


Shri Bhimsen Sachar, Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh : 

I send my very best wishes for its 
success. 


Smti. Padmaja Naidu, Governor of 
West Bengal : 

The Governor conveys her good 
wishes on the occasion of the Fifth 
Ail India Tribal W^elfare Conference. 


Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao, Governor 
of Kerala. : 

Tribal welfare is one of the most 
pressing and at the same time challeng- 
ing problems confronting the country. 

I have no doubt that the deliberations of 
the Conference will help to accelerate 
progress in the welfare of the Scheduled 
Tribes. 

I send my best wishes. 

Shri S.L. Silam, Speaker, Bombay 
Legislative Assembly : 

I am sure that the deliberations at 
the Conference will greatly help in the 
solution of the problems connected with 
the welfare of our fellow citizens from 
the tribal areas. 

I am happy to send my best wishes 
for the success of the Conference. 


Shri J.M. Raima, Chief Commissioner, 
Manipur, Imphal : 

My short stay in Manipur has 
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brought me into contact with our tribal 
friends here. I have been very happy to 
meet them and would be happier still if 
I could do something for their welfare. 
Various methods have been tried in the 
past for achieving this objective. To my 
mind, the approach has to be a very 
balanced one whereby we can solve their 
problems without much interference 
with the customs and the laws prevalent 
among the tribais. Yet we have to bring 
them into the line with modern develop- 
ments and requirements. I have no 
doubt, this conference will also be dis- 
cussing this problem and their decisions 
will undoubtedly be expected with 
interest and attention. I wish the con- 
ference every success. 


Shri Partap Singh Kairon, Chiej 
Minister, Punjab : 

Needless to say that welfare of the 
Tribal people in a welfare State as ours 
is second to none in importance and il 
is time that some thing substantial was 
done to do away with the inequalities 
that are existing m our system. It wif 
indeed be through such endeavour a* 
also our efforts m other spheres oi 
material prosperity that we would be 
able to achieve some thing lasting in the 
annals of human emancipation. The 
under-dog as well as those deprived ol 
the bounties of nature by cruel destinv 
I believe should find opportunities U 
shake of their sheUes and march hanc 

SvaSbi,.'"” 

Kindly accept my good wishes for 

the success of your conference with the 
noble cause of which I associate mys^I 

with all my heart. ^iiiseit 


f fsifi If 


Dr. Hare Krishna Mehtab, Chief 
Minister, Onssa. 

The ChiefMinister wishes the Fifth 
Ali-India Tribal Welfare Conference 
every success. 


^ qtj 3cqrrf % ^ jfj 

^ TqR 1%^ ^ 

t F% ijcl? 

usq q?r, %f} QM 
3^^ lilt; sTTi? qq si3rq?ir?Tf k q;'? 

Tf TI gqj ^ ^ 

^ ^ Hitcl ssItji I 

'PIPJJt-TtrFI t) 


Ml WMs arnmj gqf, ^ 

Bftr ?Tr 7% f 1% ^ I 

PaHic 
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k 9'K^ar ?Ti^mTi % i%ti; q 
§TO1 Sil-f.TO5!IQr JT^S ^T f I 

Sun. Parkash Kaur, Deputy Minister, 
Social Welfare and Health, Punjab : 

The Tribal people play such an 
important part in our country' that real 
and lasting progress of the nation is not 
possible without a shoulder to shoulder 
advance of these people with the better 
advanced section of society. I send my 
best wishes for the success of the 
Conference. 

Shri Larsingh Kh^iem, Deputy 
Minister, Assam. 

I send my good wishes on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration ceremony of 
the conference by our President I wish 
the Conference success. 

Shri Rasiklal Parekh, Revenue 
Minister, Bombay : 

Wish all success and hope that your 
work will get a fillip by this Confer- 
ence. 


Shri Maneklal Shah, Minister, Local 
Self Government, Bombay : 

Wish all success for the Conference. 

Minister for Tribal Welfare, Orissa. 
Hope all round success not only ^ to 
Conference but also to your mission 
uplifting age long neglected Adibasis 
^nd bringing them in par with 
schemes of life in all spheres of hte- 


Welfare Minister, Bihar. 

Wishing the function all success. 


Shri Hitendra Desai, Minister for 
Education, Government of Bombay. 

Wish the Conference all success. 


Shri R.M. Adani, Minister for 
Prohibition, Village Panchayats and 
Cottage Industries. Bombay. ' 

He wishes all success to the func- 
tion. 

Commissioner of Kohima. Assam 
Sincere greetings for successful 
session of the Conference. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru, New Delhi. 

1 hope that the Conference will 
draw the attention of both the Central 
and the State Governments to their 
tribal people’s problems which have 
not received adequate attention for a 
longtime. I trust that the Conference 
will be a success. 

^ Cl'S H 1 1 TO mm I r% 

^ ^ ^ 

I 

^ ^ 

anfesf % ^ ' 
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ttsf €t ^ ^mi ^ fiRar |; i 
% n^ % gR 51%; !?fi |3Tr 1 1 
titH-qalH ?rei 

^rra #nl% ft^re ^ % ?lk ^fqMf 
^qfi ^ 95^11 qsr m^. 4i 
^ m I 

% 5?i qr^^ ^ 5?: ?i 

g'Mar =^15^1? 1 1 ^ % 

giqiqf^ ^ |1 itnt 1 

^ 3^, WW]3> 

qnfsqiraql ^ nqi qq qiri Q;qi ?fj4 

I, 3^1% -StSTR gjq^R 5;?ft I f|f;i% 

5 H ^ ^ ^Rf 51 =gif|t3;, ^ 

5iqf% %r ^ q%f§^i d qqr I, ^ 

qir ^fit ^qi; ^srt ^ gq 5[^ ffR^q 
^rq %, %qra \ ra 3g gq q^ % 
gm q%i ^ ?TT%figq| ^ ^ 

gfiqcii ^ gq; 1 ^ qqqgl ^pqqqipTR ^ 

%^qg^q^^5rai | j^grRrr qRgi|% 

q> sro ^ gg fq^Kf % ^ ^ 

gT^^ig g q^ q;q; g^jj- 

?n% ^raqi % ggf% ^ fRq; ^ ^ g^ i 


In addition to the above, messages 
wishing the Conference all success were 
received from the following : 

1. Shri Knshra Vallabh Sahay, 
(Bihar). 

2. Director, Deptt. of Anthropology, 
Government of India. 

3- Dr. N. Datta Majumdar, I.A.S. 
Secretary to Government of Orissa. 

4. Shri B. Sarkar, I.C.S., Tribal 
Welfare Deptt., West Bengal. 

5. Shri Atulya Ghosh, M.P. 

6. Shri Shakti Bose, Sanchalak G.S. 
Nidhi W. Bengal. 

<. Shri Janardan Pillai, Sanchalak 
G S. Nidhi, Kerala. 

8. _ Shri K.V. Datey, Sanchalak G.S. 
Nidhi Madhya Pradesh. 

9. Shri Harihar Vyas, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Jabalpur. 

10. Shri Shankar Upadhyay, Dungar- 
pur. 

11. Shri S.S. Mishra, S.I.S., Cuttack. 

12. Shn R.K. Deshpande, Pleader, 
Jashpurnagar. 

13. Shri Sarladevi Sarabhai. 

14. Shri Naga Baba, Bharamore. 

16. Shri Karam Singh. (H. Pradesh) 

16. Shri Jitendra Mohan Dev Barma 
Tripura. ’ 
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APPENDIX III 

LIST OF DELEGATES AND VISITORS WHO 
ATTENDED THE CONFERENCE 


Members of the Executive Committee. 
(Ex-officio delegates) 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

2. Shri U. N. Dhebar. 

3. Shri L. M. Shrikant. 

4. Shri D. J. Naik. 

5. Shri N. M. Wadiwa. 

6. Shri Dharamdev Shastri. 

7. Shri R. S. Misra. 

8. Shri Narayanji. 

9. Dr. S. Narasimhan. 

10. Shri P. G. Vanikar. 

11. Shri Bhayyaram Munda. 

President of the Conference and Chairmen 
of the Sections. (Ex-officio delegates) 

1. Shri V. L. Mehta, President of the 
Conference. 

2. Shri Jugatram Dave, Chairman of 
Social Welfare Section. 

3. ■ Dr. B. H. Mehta, Chairman of 

Anthropology Section. 

4. Shri Williamson Sangma, Chairman 
of Tribal Representatives Section. 

Life Members of Bharatiya Adim }ati 
Sevak Sangh (Ex-officio delegates) 

1. Shri Sukumar Pagare. 

2. Shri D. M. Bidkar. 

3. Shri J. H. Chinchalkar. 

4. Shri N. V. Bapat. 

5* Shri Gauri Shankar Dalmia 
Elected Delegates from Affiliated and 
Recognised Institutions '. 

1- Shri K. Matsyalu, Kovvur. 

2. Shri A. K. Patro, Kovvur. 


3. Shri C. Sriramuiu, Hyderabad. 

4. Shri B. Ramdev. Hyderabad. 

5. Shri P. C. Pal. Calcutta. 

6. Shri Gopinath Sen, Calcutta. 

7. Shrimati Savitri Bhandarj^ Barama. 

S. Shri R. N. Patnaick. Keonjhar. 

9. Shri B. C Mahanty, Keonjhar. 

10. Shri S. R. Venkataraman, Madras. 

11. Shri Pelican, Ootacamund. 

12. Shri P. Thathan, Ootacamund. 

1.3. Shri M. V. Kavanthan, Kotagiri. 

14. Shri T.A. Solban, Kotagiri- 

15. Shri Pettican, Kotagiri. 

16. Shri Satyan, AKvaye. 

17. Shri L. D. Ninama, Dohad. 

IS. Shrimati Hirabai Ninama, Dohad. 

19. Shri R. B. Paramar, Dohad. 

20. Shri Ratan Singh G. Mahida, 
Rajpipla. 

21. Shri D. C. Purohit, Rajpipla. 

22. Shri J- G. Natawadkar, Nandurbar. 

23. Shri B. G. Chaudhari, Nandurbar. 

24. Shri D. I. Vasave, Nandurbar. 

25. Shri Valwi, Nandurbar. 

26. Shri Amrit Ragho Pawar, Palghar- 

27. Shri Tukaramji Gitamaster, Mozari. 

28. Shri Kishna Rao Upase, Mozari. 

29. Shri M. P. Kolhe, Yeotmal. 

30. Shri G. P. Masram. Yeotmal. 

31. Shri Madhavbhai Jagabhai, Vedchhi. 

32. Shri M. K. Chowdhari, Vedchhi. 

33. Shri Narayanbhai Patel, Vedchhi. 

34. Shri Bhula bhai, Vedchhi. 

35. Chinnathai Rathod, Vedchhi. 

36. Shri Bhagwat Dave, Vedchhi. 

37. Shri V. L. Agnihotri, Nasik. 

38. Shri Dongarram More, Nasik. 
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39. Shri R. P. Pawar, Nasik. 

40. Shri D. P. Bilthare, Mandla. 

41. Shri Aditya Pratap Singh, Mandla. 

42. Shri Manki Singhraj, Ranchi. 

43. Shri Pyare Kerketta, Ranchi. 

44. Shri Ram Das Sahu. Ranchi. 

45. Shri Bhagvat Murmu, Deoghar. 

46. Shri Jitu Kisku, Deoghar. 

47. Shri Mahabir Prasad Mahto, 
Gosaindih. 

48. Shri Tikaram Manjhi, Gosaindih. 

49. Shri Balram Das, Ghatshila. 

50. Shri Bijoy Prasad Navaratanlal, 
Patna. 

51. Shri Bandhi Sha Gond, Patna. 

52. Shri S. N. Misra, Allahabad. 

53. Shri Shyam Dutt Joshi, Kalsi. 

54. Shri Ratanchand Rojhe, Salogra. 

55. Shri M. V. Ghule, Lashkar. 

56. Shri Lakshmichand Vaishya, 
Lashkar. 

57. Shri Shrivastav, Bhopal. 

58. Shri Brajraj Singh, Rewa. 

59. Shri Swami Prasad Arjaria, Rewa. 

60. Shri C. M. Kedaria, Bombay. 

61. Shri P. G. Shah, Bombay. 

62. Shri T. Sambayya, Nellore. 

63. Shri Jival Ivaik, Nellore. 

64. Shri K. Venkayya, Gurzala. 

65. Shri I. Peddcswar Rao, Kovvur. 

66. ShriV. V. Dandekar, Palghar. 

Visitors from Affiliated and Recogm’:ed 
Institutions 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Shri Ooke Nagamaiah, Hyderah 
Shri Muthuvan, Ootacamund 
Shri N. Kambathan. Ootacamm 
Shri Ramanathan, Ootacamund 
Shri B. Angaran, Kotagirf. 

Shn K. N. Ajjan, Kotagiri. 

Shri M. G. Desai. Dohad. 

Shn N. K. Hathila, Dohad 
Shri P. hi. Parikh, Dohad. ' 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 


16. 

17. 

l.S. 

19. 


20 , 

21 . 


22 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 
.39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Shri C. M. Dangi, Dohad. 

Shri D. B. Bamanya , Dohad. 

Shri V. K. Nesarta, Dohad. 

Shri R. D. Padvi, Nandurbar. 
Shrimati I..akshmi D. Padvi, 
Nandurbar. 

Shrimati Usha Vah’i, Nandurbar. 
Shri Tukaram Kohain, Nandurbar. 
Shn B. Kohain, Nandurbar. 

Shri Shankerlal D. Gujrati, 
Nandurbar. 




Shri Digambar Narain Padvi, 
Nandurbar. 

Shri R. U. Naik, Nandurbar. 

Shri L. D. Bande, Mulund. 

Shri S. L. Sirbaiya, Mozari. 

Shn K. L. Rajgond, Yeotmal. 

Shri G. L. Gcdam, Yeotmal. 

Shri Shantilal Joshi, Vedchhi. 

Shri Prabhubhai Patel, Vedchhi. 
Shri Nana bhai, Vedchhi. 

Shn Singabhai, Vedchhi. 

Shri Kanjibhai. Vedchhi. 

Shri Bhim Singh, Vedchhi. 

Shrimati Pushpa Behen, Vedchhi 
Shninati Lila Behen. Vedchhi. 

Shri Keshav Bhai, Vedchhi. 

Shn Kishorc Bhai, Vedchhi. 

Shri Chhanna bhai, Vedchhi. 
Shrimati Anandi Behen. Vedchhi. 
Shn Ramsi Bhai. Vedchhi 

’^^dchhi. 

Shn Bhulabhai Gamit, Vedchhi. 
Shn Maganbhai Gamit. Vedchhi 
Shrimati Vani Behen, Vedchhi. 

Shrimati Amba Behen, Vedchhi. 

ShnYaswant bhai, Vedchhi. 

Shn Rambhai, Vedchhi. 

Shri Mistrilal, Vedchhi. 

Shri Xlanikyalal. Vedchhi. 
hn P/abhubhai Patel, Vedchhi. 
Shn KeshavBhai Patel, Vedchhi 
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51. Shri Dayanand Patel, Vedchhi. 

52. Shri Nanubhai Patel, Vedchhi. 

53. Shri Thakurbhai Naik, Vedchhi. 

54. Shri Kalyanji Mehta, Vedchhi. 

55. Shri Chimanlalji Bhatt, Vedchhi. 

5f>. Shri Prabhakar Pathak, Vedchhi. 

57. Shri S. S. Bhoye, Nasik. 

58. Shri N. B. Dixit, Nasik. 

59. Shri A.’R. Kambait, Nasik. 

60. Shri S. D. Kshirasagar, Nasik. 

61. Shri Kacharu Bhau Raut, Nasik. 

62. Shri Pandurang Sonavane, Nasik. 

63. Shri Awari, Nasik. 

64. Shri Pardeshi, Nasik. 

65. Shri G. L. Marskoley, Mandla. 

66. Shri Shyam Manohar, Mandla. 

67. Shri Himat Singh, Mandla. 

68. Shri Chain Singh, Mandla. 

69. Shri D. P. Gurgutia, Deogarh. 

70. Shri Ram Sevak Pathak, Lashkar. 

71. Shri Dilkhushbhai Patel, Rajpipla. 

72. Shri Dilipchand Pandya, Rajpipla. 

73. Shri Vir Singh K.Nisarata, Rajpipla. 

74. Shri P. Chindusonar, Nandurbar. 

75. Shri K. B. Odakha, Nandurbar. 

76. Shri T. G. Kokami, Nandurbar. 

77. Shri A. M. Joshi, Nandurbar. 

78. Shri D. A. Shivankar, Mozari. 

79. Shri Shukla, Bombay. 

30. Shrimati Heralata Acharya, Nasik. 

distinguished Visitors 

Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, Minister 
of Home Affairs, Govt, of India. 

Shri Sri Prakash, Governor of 
Bombay. 

3- Shri Shantilal Shah, Minister, 
Bombay. 

Shri Raja Naresh Chandra Singh, 

_ Minister, M. Pradesh. 

Shri B. G. Gadhe, Minister, 
Bombay. 


6. Shri Bahadur Bhai Patel, Dy. 
Minister, Bombay. 

7. Shri Shyamrao Patel, Dy. Minister, 
Bombay. 

8. Shri Shivbhanu Solanki, Dy. 
Minister, M. Pradesh. 

9. Shri Bhikhabhai Bhil, Dy. Minister, 
Rajasthan. 

10. Shrimati Jyotirmayi Devi, Dy. 
Minister, Bihar. 

11. Shri S. R. Bhise, Bordi. 

12. Shri Shanker'Saran, Delhi. 

13. Shri Y. V. Mukne, Jawahar. 

14. Shri H.G. Patil, Bordi. 


Officials 

1. Shri M. C. Nanavati, Planning 
Commission, Delhi. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5- 

6 . 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


Shri B. N. Maheshwari, Dy. Secy., 
Ministry of. Home Affairs. Delhi. 
Shri T. N. Bahl, Director, Tribal 
Welfare, M. Pradesh, Raipur. 

Shri Pradhan, Secretary, to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Shri Jaul, Dy. Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Shri Gawai, Dy. Director. Social 
Welfare, Bombay. 

Shri Karkhanis, Dy . Director, 
Social Welfare, Bombay. 

Shrimati P.P- Naidu, Asst. Chief, 
Social Welfare, Planning Com- 
mission, Delhi. 

Shri Sinha, Dy. Secy: Government 


M. D. Gupta, Dy. Director, 
bal Welfare, M. P. 

R. C. Toppo, Bihar Tribal 
Mrch Institute, Ranchi, Bihar, 
i Rymbai, Under Secretary-' 
vt. of Assam, Shillong. 
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13. Shri Nity.inancl D.t:, Tribnl Rc'crsfch 
Inntiiulc, Ori“^sn. 

14. Sluiinnti K. D.is, 

15. Shrimati Lakr.i, I, C Tr.iir.int’ 
Centre, Ranchi- 

10. Dr. T. B. Naik, Director, Tribal 
Research Institute, Chhindwar..- 

17. Shri P. D. Kulkarni, Officer on 
Special Duty, Plannin" Com- 
mission, Delhi. 

f 

18. Dr. Sirs.ilkar. Gulbarpn Col!cr;c, 
Gulbargn. 

19. Shrimati Barun, Director, Handi- 
craft Board, Bombay. 

20. Shri Vimal Chandra, Asn. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Cistf-s and 
Scheduled Tribes, New Dellu. 

21. Shri P. C. Dave, Asst. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Baroda. 


22. Shri K. K. Lcuva, Asst. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Ranchi 

23. Shri Gyanchand, Asst. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Raipur. 

24. Shri T. Nageshwar Rao, Asst. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castc.s and 
Scheduled Tribes, Visakhapatnam. 

25. Shri Kalyanam, Asst. Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, Madras. 


26. 

27. 


Shri Damodaran, Asst. Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes • 
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tribal people will be independent in all 
their economic sphere. 

The Government should help the 
tribal people to develop the co operative 
village system. They should organise 
agriculture, industry and education 
through the co operative institutions. 
Their life should find out a new light by 
which they may be able to live in a 
most dignified way. 

By the help of co-operative village 
system they will be self-sufficient in 
economic life. Now their economic 
structure has been shattered. There is 
doubtful future hanging before them. 
They do not find any development m 
this age of competition. The tribal 
people lost their wits how they could 
find out their livelihood. From ages 
they struggled for existence ; so they 
think that nothing is remunerative to 
them. If we want to bring the confi- 
dence of our tribal people in the field 
of economics then they should be taught 
properly to live in a co-operative society 
where they should find out their way of 
life which will be congenial to them. 

Educational System 

The educational system of the tribals 
should be imparted in their language 
and folk lore. At present the Govern- 
ment do not give much emphasis on 
their language and folk lore on account 
of which the tribals are being deprived 
of their ancestral culture. We find 
from the statistics that the tribal people 
in West Bengal alone constitute 5-96 per 
cent of the total population of the State. 
Here the government of West Bengal do 
not care to introduce folk lore and tribal 
languages in the educational system. 


The tribal people as v;ell as non- 
tribals should be taught tribal language 
and folk lore. By the present day 
educational system they arc suffering 
from illusionism more than any other 
community in India. 

The tribal education should stand on 
vocational and theoretical training 
combined with their traditional mode 
of thinking. Their whole educational 
system should be moulded by their 
environments. So there will be institu- 
tions of the tribal people where the 
mode of education would be different 
from the present system. The examina- 
tions of those institutions would be 
taken through their work, thinking and 
constructive ideas. 

Tha problem of selection of books 
are the main hindrance of the tribal 
education. All the difficulties can be 
overcome if they are educated in their 
local dialects and languages. Also the 
non-tribals should have to learn their 
languages. 




The village Panchayat is the only 
solution to combat all the evik of the 
people. As long as the villagers can 
no forrn their -Gram Raj” or 

village administration, it will not be 
possible to better their ^ot. To-day 
we are thinking of political socialism in 

India which our Prime Minister Nehru 

would like to translate into action. B^t 

we can not understand how this is 
possible m this soil where wp a ! 
find a little ray of Sun fr 1 .'^° 
cloudy sky. The 
should be in the hands 
would decide their 
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middle class or rich class can not 
bring Gram Raj through their western 
ideas. The village must be administered 
by the villagers so that it may be 
possible to find out the real birth of 
Socialism. In the words of Jaiprakash 
Narain we should say "Socialism is 
not the setting up of institutions but 
a way of life.” The village Panchayats 
are such institutions by which they can 
reach the goal of Socialism. 

India is now free from foreign 
bondage. Still we find that slavery is 
not yet effaced from this soil. The 
difference between man and man still 
exists in this great ccuntrj’. If we go 
back to ancient India there we shall find 
the Panchayat was in existence. In ancient 
days the tribals like Gonds, Mechas, 
Santals, Nagas and others had their own 
“Gram Raj” or village administration. 

The tribals have for ages possessed 
an effective form of village self-govern- 
ment with village headmen and their 
assistants and councils of village militia 
of unmarried youngmen. They advanced 
further in local self government and 
developed a wider organization known 
as Parhas or Pira which are federations 
of villagers, with their federal executive 
and judicial councils known as Partha 
Panchayats. They even went further 
and organized wider confederations or 
inter-parha leagues which contained the 
germs of a State, but whose further 
development came to be arrested under 
adverse circumstances. Although, with- 
in the last hundred years or so these 
organizations have been weakend through 


the inevitable loss of much of their older 
functions and powers, the outer form 
and some of the social and even judicial 
functions of the older organizations still 
survive and the stranger in Chota Nag- 
pur is startled to find some aboriginal 
villagers in the Ranchi Distiict nominat- 
ed as Raja, Devan. Pandej', Kotwar and 
so forth, as reminiscences of a glorious 
past. 

Relation between Officials and Non- 
Officials 

Between officials and non-cfficials 
there should be better under- 
standing, The team work is vital and 
necessary for these two groups. There 
should be no difference between Karmi 
and Karmacharis i.e. workers and 
Government sen-ants as it had been in 
the British Regime. We do not find in 
free India the brotherly feelings between 
officials and non-officials. If the govern- 
ment do not give any scope to non- 
officials then the tribal upliftment work 
would suffer from generation to 
generation. 

We hope, the government would 
establish good relationship with the 
non-official workers and give scope for 
work. We think more Karmis would 
give more genuine service than Karma- 
charis. The karmis are to sacrifice their 
life for the cause of social work as they 
did in British India. The Government 
should help those workers in every walk 
of their life. In this way we think we can 
establish better relationship between 
officials and non-officials. 



TRIBAL WELFARE IN GENRRAL 

by 

Aditya Pratap Singh. 


Tribal people are the real and ancient 
inhabitants of India. They were illi- 
terate, backward, mentally weak, and 
wanted to enjoy free life. They lived 
on fishing and hunting and very little 
agriculture. They were divided into a 
number of tribes, different from one 
another, in customs and manneis and 
social life. Each tribe had its head and 
Panchayait of elders If a tribe happened 
to be very large in number, it had a 
chief. They worshipped natural objects, 
like hills, trees, tigers and the village and 
the family gods. They thought that 
nothing happened without a demon to 
do it. So if anybody fell ill or there 
was an out-break of any disease, they 
associated it with evil spirits, and to 
pacify them, they sacrificed goats, hens, 
buffaloes, even human lives, and offered 
cocoanuts. They believed in black art 
also. They knew very little about 
medicines. They took wine and had their 
own amusements, f g. folk dances, 
kama etc. Each tribe tried to dominate 
the other and to rule over it. Thouoli 
the fittest survived, they were never 
known for good leadership. 

As time passed on, they learnt agri- 
culture, and lived in villages to protect 
themselves from robbers and dacoits 
They then began to have many things 
in common. A grazier to graze their 
cattle, mostly Raot or Ahir by caste a 
blacksmith to repair their agricultural 
implements, Raot or Bargah to bring 


water in ceremonies and to clean pots. 
In Chhattisgarh side of Madhya Pradesh 
•ill villagers dance Karma and on Bhado 
Badi XI Moon they keep fasting, and 
at night worship a twig of Kalmi tree, 
and pitching it on the ground, dance 
Karma round about it. 


In Katik mostly, they perform Goura 
dance. For about a week they dance with 
Madar and Dhol to pacify the village 
Gods and on the last day they prepare 
idols of Mahadeo, Parbati whom they 
call_ Goura and perform their marriage 
ceremoniously. When villagers find that 
it does not rain in their villages properly 
and timely, and crops fail, they organise 
Bar ceremony. 'Bar' means Bari i.e. 


without any break and on the last day 
they prepare idols of Bar-Raja and Bar 
Rani and celebcrate their marriage with 

occasion also 
Dhoi (wooden drums) and Madar are 
use . When Goiira’ or ‘Bar’ is going 
on, females, rich and poor, who do not 
obse w parda. come out, go to the 
neig During villages, from one hopse 
to another and dance 'Suwa'. Whatever 
they get, mostly m kmd, they bring 
enjoy and save something for 
common purpose. In ‘Pus’ mafes go 
out m the neighbouring villages and in 

danLrr’ (sticks 

Sce ! h r another and 

ke uhatever is given. They divide the 
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wliole among themselves, and keep some 
thing for common purpose. In this way 
'Suwa‘ and ‘Danda’ are great festivals 
which foster friendship and create 
opportunities for creating a fund. 

Nowadays non-tribals also have 
begun to take part in such amusements. 

Non-tribals came to India about 10 
thousand years ago. The aboriginals 
could not compete with the immigrants, 
who became their masters, leaders, 
kings, Badshahas and occupied places of 
vantage. Adibasis either became servants 
or migrated into forests and hilly areas. 
Very few of 'them could retain their 
property. 

The outsiders did not care for them 
excepting exploiting their labour, as 
they are very honest and true to their 
word. There were innumerable 
invasions by Turks, Persians and 
Afganis, which lasted till 1761. It is 
shocking to read the history of Gond- 
wana, the old Madhya-Pradesh and its 
capital,. Nagpur, which was settled by 
Bukht Buland. 

In the latter half of the 18th 
Century, the East India Company began 
the conquest of India. They invited 
Christian missionaries and innumerable 
Adibasis were converted, by persuasion, 
bribe, threat, compulsion and by pro- 
mising them education, medical help 
and ser\'ice. 

The company's regime ended in 
1867 and the British Government took 
over the charge of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Queens’ proclamation saved 
the people a little from conversion. The 
British Government did nothing to 
remove caste differences and forbade 


Adibasis to be called Hindus. They 
wanted to unite the Adibasis for their 
own ends. In name they passed also 
the Land Alienation Act. Result was 
that many outsiders, Banias and money 
lenders purchased the land of Adibasis 
who then migrated from towns to 
villages and from villages to the jungle. 

Now thanks to Mahatma Gandhi and 
other great national leaders, India 
is a free country, to work out its own 
destiny under Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Prime Minister, since the 16th 
Agust. 1947. Great leaders like Mahat- 
maji, Shri Thakkar Bappa and others, 
who had begun to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Adibasis by studying their 
miserable conditions all over India, 
suggested to the Government to pay 
special attention to their condition. 
.'Accordingly suitable provisions have 
been made in the Indian Constitution 
for their welfare. Schedule Tribes Order 
and Scheduled Areas Order have been 
passed. Seats have been reserved for 
Adibasis in the Parliament, Assemblies 
and Councils, They are offered Govern- 
ment services, high or low, and reserv- 
ations have also been made in colleges 
and schools. Their interests are prote- 
cted againat Banias. Innumerable 
schools with midday meals and middle 
schools have been opened with stipends 
in several States. School and college 
fees are not charged and scholarships are 
granted to poor students. Clothes are 
also distributed. Special Multipurpose 
Tribal Blocks have been started where 
public contribution is very low. Roads 
are being constructed in Adibasi areas. 
Tribal welfare centres have been opened 
and Adibasi boj’s are taught cottage 



